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tI B of Shakespeare would have 


‘6 \ | 
; is of Milton, 


So savs Landor, 1 


made a Milton: 
all 


the same pol 


to! 


pe ets born ever 


since.” nan odd hy 
perbole. The Miltonie rib which sup 
plied material for Victor Hugo, Shel 
ley, Scott, Wordsworth, and Keats 
must have been of antediluvian pro 
portions, nor will foreign countries 
readily subordinate their poets thus 
to Shakespeare. The purpose of the 
following essays on the comedies of 
that poet 1s indeed modest ; they are 
only settings for the designs in Mr. 
Abbey’s much more daring effort, the 
illustration of the comedies by pic 
To try to illustrate Shake 


speare is like trying to act his plays; 


tures. 


it is impossible but that the observer. 
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OF VENICE 


with his own Shakespearian ideals 
(more or less distinct) on his brain, 
should he The 
the painter's Falstaff or 


otten disappointed, 


actor's or 
Shylock may not be his, and perhaps 
the spectator is but least likely to be 


ideal 


The illustration 


satisfied when his 
blurred 


of books has usually been most sue 


own IS very 


vague and 
cessful when the drawings, as in Dick 
ens’s and Thackeray's novels, accom- 
the first We all 
read about Mr. Pickwick with H. K. 
Mr. Pickw ick our 
Colonel 


panied editions. 


Browne's before 


eves. Newcome was intro- 
duced to us at once by the pen of 
and the pencil of Doyle. 


No Shakespearian play, as a rule, 


Thackeray 


came before us first with pictures in 


Brothers ijl rights reserved 
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it, though the middle-aged may have 


derived from the 


TEL pre SSLONS 


Kenny Meadows and _= of Grilbert 


Ihe 1 the mide rl il ~ ho dra s 
pictures ) he Comedies as our own 
sesinations tor hic ind these 
} , 1 
re hard to b I Corve aval ive The 
] + 
modern artist can secure by industry 
a researcl mmely, ACCUraACY ot 
| 
( sturnie But that is exactly the 
point to which Shakespeare was in 


different, and | presume that almost 


ail his medieval ) 


persons, contem 


porary, or even antique sometimes, 
appeared before him in the 


Hamlet 


. should tig 


Klizabeth 


an dress and Laertes, his 
tol 


the 


1 
aly speaking ht with 


short swords, | rancy. and the axe, 


and should wear the byrnies, and car 
ry bucklers. But in Shakespeare they 
use raplers, and are not una quainted 
the 


with passaclo, and the punto re 


verso lis modern illustrators must 


be more scientific than Shakespeare, 
and set before us his persons in their 


habit as they lived, and the 


amon”? 
scenes with which they were familiar. 
Meanwhile the task of the essayist is to 


sources ot 


trace the the play, to exam 
ine the materials which Shakespeare 


all. he 


accuracy, and, vener 


used, to consider how far. if at 
adhered to local 
ally, to venture shyly his bumble crit 
iistns on 


the supreme head of sone.” 


Even in Ben Jonson's day it is cer 


tain that Shakespeare was already 
worshipped beyond * this side of idol 
atr The general idolatry, a re 


itself, must not 


defects. 


sper tful attitude in 
blind 


These he had, as the 


us to Shakespeare’s 


French contin 


ually remind us; he wrote many and 


many a which, with Ben 


passage 


Jonson, we could had 


blotted. 
speare, it is difficult for English-speak 


that he 


Wish 


To the Bible, and to Shake 


ing men to come, without an amount 
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of ancient familiarity and ingrain 
that blunt th. 
Could al 


read them for the fi) 


reverence somewhat 


edge of our appreciat ion. 


one of now 


time, with what other eyes would 


read, with what an increase of 


light, but also with what 


We 


a perplexed 


surprise ! cannot recover 

maidenhood of our minds. and. 
turning Shakespeare’s page afr 
can, at most, do our best not to 


Into conventional raptures, nor 
be the victims of a patriotic 

it. Shakespeare IS SO great, 
in his own life was so indifferent 
men’s estimate of his works, that 
need not think ourselves irrever 


for speaking our minds with freedon 
We need not make ourselves prov 
clal over Shakespeare, nor treat h 
Austral 
Mr. Henry Kendall, th 
first antipodean poet. It 


for example, as certain 
crities treat 
cannot be 
necessary to praise Shakespeare, 

some have praised Homer, * too mui 


With so much 


preface as to the humble scope ol es 


like barbarians.” 


says which pretend to no learning 
we may begin the study of the J/ 
hant of Venice 

The Merchant of Venice is a com 
edy which carries a kind of magic in 
its very name. The mere title must 
have disposed men in Shakespeare's 
time to expectant admiration, and s« 
it still disposes us. If there be a place 
on this earth shining, to the untray 
elled faney, like the delicate sea OTE 
straits of sky, between cloudy forts 
and palaces ot vold and purple and 


amber, which the sunset builds, it is 


Venice 
City ol 


Every man, perhaps, hi 


the Soul of his own, 


SOT 
town of which his spirit is a native, 
and where he finds or would find him 


self peculiarly at home. One discov 


ers his true nativity in Athens, another 
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among the cloisters of Oxford, a third 
n the immemorial antiqu of Rom 
ut ( no have me Set her, and 
m oO | e seel e! ive stil 
ersuaded it Venice is the « of 
hew adreams In Shakespeare's aut 
she Was Ttascinatiny tor many reasons: 


sne was the home of orderly freedom: 


her constitution was the admiration 
ot politicians ; she was a bulwark of 


the West and of the Faith against the 
Athens of the late Middle 


Lepanto for her Salamis. 


Turk; the 
Ages, 
In her the 
the 
her Marco Polo was 


with 
romance of adventure and 
romance of wealth were at one: 
a traveller more 
marvellous than even Genoa’s Colum 
bus: her palaces, watching themselves 
in her still waterways, were a won 
der of the world; she was the child of 
Faith and Freedom, the Bride of the 
Adriatic. To 


was the ambition of 


“swim in a gondola” 
the wandering 
fancy, and St. Mark’s, with the golden 
the storied walls, was a 
Mecea of the West 


Then in 


splendor ol 
kind of 
his 
Venice, 


play with 


mixing the name otf 


comedy with the name of 
Shakespeare furnished the 
a charm beyond its own, and half won 
the 


curtain 


hearts of his hearers before the 


rose. Thanks in part to the 
scene he has chosen, this drama pos 
rare even in the come 
Midsummer-Night's 
in Athens, and 
the 


Remembering’ all 


sesses a macic 


dies of him whose 
Dire A 


whose 


was dreamed 
forest 
this, it 
us moderns that in 
Merchant of Veni 


touch to show that Shakespeare had 


Rosalind 
ot Arden 


eurious to 


roams in 


seems 
the there is not a 
ever visited the town, not a touch of 


what we now eall * local color.” Jes 
sica and Lorenzo are said to have been 
The Rialto, and 


the * tranect, the common ferry which 


seen “in a gondola.” 


trades to Venice.” are mentioned ; but 
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commentators scuffle over the ques 


tion, “* what was the tranect 7° wheth 
er it was tl e traghe 


And that 1s all 
different 


ito, Or Terry, or not 
some commentators 


draw a conclusion: they 
think that Shake Spe are could not men 
tiona gondola and the Rialto, and old 
Gobbo’s present ot “a pair ot doves.” 
without having seen Venice. As well 
might one say that an author has \ 

ited Stamboul because he writes ol 
harems and chibouques and odalisques. 
We that 
was never in North Italy, but it is 
clear that he might have written 77, 
Me hant of Venice without seeing the 


city of St. Mark. Here wetoucha point 


cannot prove Shakespeare 


in which the mind of Shakespedtre and 
of his age differs absolutely from ours 
If a modern author Were writing a 
play about Venice, it would be full of 
* local color”; allusions to the Doge's 
Palace, to history, to the Cathedral of 
St. Mark, to his 
Canal, and the Lido, and the Bridge 


Lion, to the Grand 


of Sighs, would be common in every 
scene. Compare Byron's Marino Fu 
But these 
are nothing to Shakespeare, whose in 


liero, or Mr. Swinburne’s. 


terest is in men and women, and who 
from Venice borrows only the magi 
of the name and the associations, and 
the splendor of the summer moon 
light. 

This night, methinks, is but the daylight sick 

It looks a little paler: ‘tis a day 

Such as the day is when the sun is hid.’ 

For his scenes he is content with “a 
street,” “a court of justice,” “a room 
in Shy lock’s house” they show you 
the house at Venice, as in duty bound, 
and as they show Juliet’s, a shabby 
place, at Verona. But we may be 
pretty certain that Shakespeare nev 
nor, I think, 
is there a line in the play to prove 


er “made a note of it,” 


that he ever was in Italy. About the 























my troth, Nerissa, my little body is aweary of this great world.” 


Act I., Scene II 
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date ol the events, as conceived of by 


is only certain that it falls be 


discove ry 
Antonio traded. 


and the 


of Mexico. to whicl 


Ifere. as evervwhere, he is the least 
pedantic of poets, no more concerned 

th loeal color and local costume 
than Titian was about the garments 


worn and the implements used in Pal 


apostles. Mr. Abbey has 


estine by the 


salad his designs, 
Vene 
it age, and the red cap that 
Jew 


to Shakespeare 


diligently out, in 


the kind of costume worn by 
tians of th 
all one 


marked the But it was 


The same lordly indifference de 
clares itself in the plot and action and 
the Shake 
much 
Jew, 


represent ing **f he oreediness of world 


sentiments of comedy 


speare probably worked on a 


older canvas, a piece called 7h: 
ly chusers and bloody minds of usu 
rers, as Gosson in the N hool 
157), published manv vears 
beforeSshakespeare’s Merchant of Ven 


The Bl mois damnum. 


probably —but we 


writes 


of Ahus 


lost 


if we had it might 


better understand certain compromises 
which must have been forced on Shake 


speare He was not working on fresh 


material, but on topiesalready familiar 
He only gave charm, poetry, romance, 


to an elder drama,and had to put up 


with certain traditional conditions. 


This makes it even more difficult than 


usual to discover what was his own 


opinion as to the moral and artistic 


probli ms of the play 


The plot com 


bines at least two very old stories, 


¢ 


es of the ancient traditional Sort, 


Sto! 


necessities o] 


und the the stage com 
pelled certain changes in these to be 
made. Why, for example, is Antonio 
so devoted to Bassanio / 
The original story 


Mr 


than he 


ranges better, | 
think, wit! 


Antonio play does itself 


Abbev’s drawings of 
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Mr. Abbev’s Antonio has a Venetia: 


tvpe of face, it is true, studied fro) 
But the fac 


an older and a less 


an authentic portrait, 
to mv mind, is of 
melancholy man than Shakespear 
Antonio. Now, in the pu 
lished in //7 7: 1558) the per 
takes Antonio's role zs ai 


elderly man, the godfather and gua 


story 
Orole 


Son who 


dian of Bassanio. For a favorite god 
child and ward, a 
age will do 

do 
deed, sentimental 


the 


man of this Anto 
than 
friend: in 


nio’s more 


most 


merchants will for a 


friendships were 
Rialto.” In the 


Bassanio loses two of his 


rare ” 


1] 
on Old 


story god 
father’s argosies on bets to the lady 
of Belmont, who will marry any man 
that can keep awake on his bridal 
night, but who takes his wealth if he 
The 
old one, and is found in some Scotch 


ballads. The third 


avoids the sleeping draught which 


slumbers untimely. idea is an 


time Bassanio 
drowsed him twice before, and wins 
the lady. but he Belmont 
so long that Antonio(I use the names 


tarries at 


as in the play) loses the wager of the 
pound of flesh to the Jew. 
hurries home, the lady of Belmont 


Bassanio 


plays the lawyer's part, the incident 
of the ring follows, and all ends well 
To avoid the dramatically impossible 
this legend, the author of 
the old play, Zhe Jew, must have in 


points ot 


troduced the other most ancient story 
of the three caskets and the“ worldly 
chusers *—an expedient followed by 
Shakespeare. But, as the plot is now 
constructed, we rather lack a motive 


{ 


for Antonio’s devotion to Bassanio. 
Nor have we, as the play stands, a mo 
‘in 


tive for Antonio’s melancholy. 
sooth, | know not why I am so sad 
he savs. Was there a motive, which 
The Jew? 
When he ex 


Shakespeare rejected, in 


He is always gloomy. 
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PORTIA ‘a Away then | alt lock’d l > of you ao lo e me you 


will find me out.”-——Act III... Scene II 
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pects death at Shy lo k's hands, he 


Again, at the close, in the humorous 


feud about the 1 nes: 
I am the ibject of these quarrels 


Indeed, Antonio is as melancholy as 
Master Stephen, ind thus his devotion 
loses a little of its merit. Ile is con 
tradictory enough, too, in his courtesy 
to all others and his discourtesy to Shy 
lock, which went beyond even medi 
eval churlishness where Jews were 
concerned Perhaps Wwe are to sup 
pose that the villany of the Jew in 
expecting interest for money lent had 
exasperated Antonio, just as the Jew 
hated Antonio for lending money out 
of * Christian courte sy,” and so mak 
ing money cheap. But the practical 
behavior of William Shakespeare in 
regard to his debtors appears to de 
monstrate that he himself did not be 
lieve money to bea breed of barren 
metal” according to the Aristotelian 
theory Never does Shakespeare sat 


Isty our personal curiosities. 


Others abid ir questions, thou 


Were his sympathies with the Il 
brew’ Was Shylock a tragie chan 


acter? Certainly he belongs to low 
comedy in his alternate clamors for 
his ducats and his daughter. Yet in 
the noble scene, 

Fair sir, you spit on me on Wednesday last 


Mr. Abbey has justly given the Jew 
the feau role, and he towers above 
the Kuropeans with the port of a 
prophet, or of a free Bedouin. Again, 
Shakespeare will lower, on occasion, 


Shy lock to the level of Fagin, tl 


ul 


@ 


“merry old gentleman” of Dickens, 


who may have had in his mind. 


1 i Ss I 
If you e not on sucl d 
-™ 
rn 
! me forthwith at th 
Give him direction for 


Does the poet pits Shylock When 
the airy castle of his revenge topples 
about his ears? He has not, of course, 
a word of reproof for Jessica, whos 
conduct can hardly be styled honest 
or amiable when she * @ilds herselt 
with some more ducats.” Here spoil 
ine the Jew seems as vood sport us 
of old to the Jews seemed spoiling 
the Egyptians. Jessica and Lorenzo, 


{ 


far from being treated as culprits, 
have all the sympathy and liking 
that the stage always gives to lov 
and youth. It is they who walk im 
mortal, like Elysian souls of reu 
nited lovers, in the unsettine moon 
light on that terrace in Belmont. It 
is they who speak the most magical 
words that ever were written by a 
man’s pen; they who dwell in thé 
paradise of lovers with Thisbe and 
Dido and Medea. Shakespeare has 
lent himself wholly to the tide on 
which float love and youth ; he is not 
thinking of morals and of a wronged 
and robbed old Liebrew parent ; he Is 
given over to the triumph of young 
blood, and beauty, and poetry. Lo 
renzo and Jessica are no longer them 
selves in Belmont, but stand trans 
figured; they are types of charmed 
desire, the delight ot living, the de 





light of the eye, the earthly beatific 
vision, So vain it is,in this play, to 
ask Shakespeare for a moral; you 
might as well ask the sun for a the 
ory of color, or the moon for a lec 
ture on spectrum analysis. Shake 


speare’s genius glows impartially on 





THE MERCHA 


A) Wie 
ae ae 


! 


if) ro 
qi 
f boa 

he 
hi 


NT 


OF VENICE 








LAUNCELOT Turn up on 
} 


all things and every one; the * new 


sun” of human life was he in his day 

and since his day,as Homer was called 

“the new sun of the life of Hellas.” 
The plot of the Merchant of Venice, 


as has been said, is not of Shake 


speare’s best. for he had to do with 


your r 


ight hand, at the next 
Act 


turning.” 
re. SCeINv« 


Il 


unmanageable materials. 
an 


The joy of 
Elizabethan audience, however, 
must have been great when the Jew, 
after all his fury of words, and in the 
very consummation of his hatred, was 
balked, disgraced, ruined. 


The people 


did not love a Jew, and though Jews 
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were nominally forbidden to enter 
there 


of specimens of the tribe 


England, it is probable that 


\ daring philosopher 


has even hinted that Queen Eliza 
beth’s (‘eel vas of Jewish descent. 
that Robe rt ¢ ecil S Robert de Sicile. 


Robert or Su ily. the lLlebrew. Llow 


ever this may be, the play has an Aris- 


totelian tving and undoing of the knot 
of the plot, and every lover wins his 
lady As to the characters, it has al 


ready been remarked that Antonio ts 
not quite intelligible; he has hardly 


, 


arrived sub Ji ini& OPAS 


within the 


region of light where most of Shake 


speare’s people dwell. Jessica and 


Lorenzo are but gay, light-hearted, 


lucky lovers, whose JON blossoms into 
poetry. 
Perhaps it must be admitted, if we 


are to be honest, that Shakespeare 


has otten been happier in his low 


comedy than in the scene between 


Launcelot and Gobbo. For myself, 


I find the dialogue little more divert 


ine than the feats of the humorous 


Irishman or luckless naturalist who 


is commonly introduced to lighten 


the monotony ol peril in boys’ books 


M. 


has repre vached Shakespeare 


love of Malapropisms. Those of Dog 


of adventures Jules Lemaitre 


for his 


his other low 
hig ly 


berry and many of 


comedy 


parts are diverting 


butfooner But about Launcelot one 


feels much as Louis X\ felt : * Je 
naime pas les bouffons qui ne me 
font rire.” Launcelot’s “nice de 


rangements of epitaphs ~ by no means 
the 


AS Jessica stviles him, 


ulwavys make one laugh, and 


“merry devil,” 


is occasionally rather a sorry 


jester, 


Gobbo is a picturesque natural fig 


ure as Mr. Abbey has drawn him, but 


not much diversion is to be wrung 


from his high-gravel blindness. Per 
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haps Launcelot is most entertaining 
with the * 


his palm, and the 


simple "scapes ” written in 


“eleven widows 


and nine maids, a simple coming in 
for one man.” No doubt more laueh 
ter could have been extracted from 


Launcelot if a detachment of the wid 
ows and maids could have been intro 
duced on the scene: if 


had 


Was 


Launcelot, in 
But 


short, been in love. the 


already crowded 


stage 


enough 
with loving couples, and Launcelot 
afforded * an ill-favored 
thing but his own.” Salanio and Sa 


‘walking gentlemen,” 


could not be 


larino are but 
and Gratiano can make nobody for 
Mereutio, though he 
infinite deal of nothing.” 
the 


ret ‘speaks an 


Turning to women, the J/e, 


chant of Venice is found excellent 
even among Shakespeare’s plays. Mr 
Hazlitt, in a breezy manner, says that 
* Portia is not a very great favorite 
with us: neither are we in love w 
One cannot be 


in love with everybody, and Mr. Haz 


th 


her maid, Nerissa.” 


litt’s heart was already engaged in 
an ancillary affection. In Portia he 
discerns “a certain degree of atfec 


tation and pedantry,” which is per 
haps the quality that induces another 
eall the 


* intellectual” of Shakespeare’s wo 


commentator to her most 


men. The lady whose * little body 


is aweary of this great world” does 
not appear a pedant to one reader at 


least. and Portia’s gibes at her woo 


ers are but such as women use, even 


though they * know it is a sin to be 


a mocker.” If Portia objects to the 


insular 1 


Englishman's ignorance ot 


languages, that is not from pedantry, 


but because she could not converse 


with him. Moreover, Portia is very 
frankly in love with the Venetian of 


her choice, and of so noble a charac 


ter is she that she does not detest his 











GRATIANO 


My 


eves, ny lord ean LOOK 


friend Antonio. she 


Na ‘ 


Antonio’s business in 


speeds 
Bassanio about 
the first 


love: 


hour of their acknowledged 
wins she 


life : all 


with a gallant and girlish grace wor 


she Antonio's 


sult ; 


saves his and does it 


she 


thy of the unmatched Rosalind her 
self. 


have 


A pedantic lady would not 


devised her mischievous trick 


the 
merry, 


with rings. Portia is eloquent, 


beautiful, rich, mischievous, 
kind, and noble. 
Mr. Abbev has drawn Portia with 


an “intellectual” face. to be sure, but 





is swift 


ict III 


is vours 


scene TT 


with a face that is beautiful enough, 
and unfit for the spectacles of our 


There 


counterteit 


learned ladies. is a something 
that 


her 


in the presentment 


reminds one ot Sand in 


Creorge 


early portraits. But Portia had hu 
mor. and George Sand, as she was 
well aware, had none. In fact Portia 


is so fascinating that perhaps we can 
W hat 
had he done to deserve this paragon ¢ 


As to 


both with her and with her pretty 


hardly be just to Bassanio 


Nerissa, we may be in love 


modest figure in the drawings. She 
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most vivacious of Shake 


the 
speare’s ladies in waiting, but 


among the 


Is not 
she 1s 
Most agreeable, this * kind 
of boy. scrubbed 


Was it 


parts that so many of Shakespeare's 


little bov 


this 


bovs acted ladies’ 


because 


women travesty themselves in doub 


let and hose? In this one play all 
three women masquerade in boyish 
herself, in her incon 


Jessica 


attire 


BASSANIO A gentle seroll; 


MONTHLY 


Fair lady , DS 
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gruous poetry, says the right thing 


about Portia: 

Why, if two god 
iy match 

And on the 

And Portia one 

Pawn’d with the 
Vorid 


Hath not her fellow. 


So we may run through the dra 


matis persone, liking or disliking, ap 


there must be 


other; 


your leave.”’ 


should play some heay 


wager lay two earthly wome: 


somethit 


for the poor 





Kissing he 


ver 
( 





. | 
ae | 


Act IIT., Scene II 








THE 


JEssIcA. ‘‘ Nay, but ask my opinion 


it 
true that they are living people, and 


proving or ecavilling; but is not 
yet people who only live in dreams / 
(‘an we ever hope to see them on the 
stage as we see them in our fancy / 
Old Gobbo, the dusky Prince of Mo 
it 


is 


rocco, the walking gentlemen 


easy to “ make up” like them, and to 


bring them before us on the stage. 
But the witchery of Jessica, the ro 


MERCHANT 


OF 


VENICE 


Act III 


Scene V 


too of that 


mance and the recklessness: the dig 
nitv, the sweetness, and, in turn, the 
mischief of Portia—what women are 
And what 


is to make us behold Shy lock, his in 


to represent them / man 
dignation, his ferocity, his comedy, 
of Hebraic 
gravity, his mercantile creed / 


his touch pathos, his 
Dr. Johnson maintained that many 


of Shakespeare’s plays are the worse 
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for being acted. I am inclined to go 


further than the doctor, and to main 


tain that they are all better when 
rehearsed only on the private stave 
and within the tabernacle of the 


Iam glad to say that 
Merchant of Veni 


acted, and that on my delight of 1 


reader's mind 


| never saw the 


nothing 


that is of the stage stacy 
can intrude. I do not see Shylock 
with a familiar nose and accustomed 
legs, and with maddening manner 


isms ol 


hath 


no provincial skittishness, and Portia 


pronunciation. Jessica 
wears the face and speaks with the 


this 


voice of no woman in world. 


They are daughters of dreams, not 
bound to flesh and blood; they wear 
forms purely spiritual, fairer, young 
er, more delicately nurtured, than any 
ladies in or out of “the profession.” 
They speak to Us and greet us with 
the 


Plotinus, whose in 


Ss. like blessed In 


soundless 


the 


Voc 
paradise of 
tercourse is all intuitive—a sympathy 
of souls, unstrained through any of 
the senses. It is thus that the fairy 
creatures of Shakespeare’s genius play 


1 


to us on the stage of the inmost fan 


cy; his words suffice for us— more 
magical, more potent to raise impal 
pable forms and impossible beauties, 
than the fabled spell of Solomon. 


all 


wofully out of the fashion of Shake 


To savy this, of course, is to be 


spearian revi ul It is to confess 


one’s self hopelessly untheatrical ; it 


may be even that one is treasonable 


toward Shakespeare, who certainly 


wrote only for the stage. But I take 


authority of the ortho 


1 


refuge in the 


Dr 


author 


dox Johnson, himself a dramatic 
The poetry of Shakespeare 
seems to me to die in the glare of the 
foot-lights, and in the mannerisms of 


Did 


Portia, a 


stage pronun lation. 
Juliet. a 


you ever 


see a Rosalind, on 
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the stage that won your heart, that 
was the Rosalind or the Juliet of the 
soul 7 


A very pretty, clever, well-dressed 


lady you may see; but you can se 
better in the poet’s pages without 
leaving home. Nay, [ am half in 


clined to think that you can even sec 
a better Venice. For the Venice we 
unlike the city of 


Visit to-day is all 


Shakespeare’s time, whether he ever 


saw it himself or never saw it. Beau 
tiful it still is: but it is larger: it is 
very modern ; it has iron-clads lying 


in its waters, and steam-tugs puffing 
in its canals. Its palaces are hotels 
or CULLOSIEV shops ; 


the 


its famous church 


is haunted by most unholy da 


quais de place. Indeed, as one thinks 
of Venice, two things rise most clear 
ly on the mind. First, the long 
sweep of salt-marsh bordering on the 
sea through which the railway winds 
to the station. I was lying half 
asleep (having been very ill) in the 
railway carriage, when, 
the stretch endless 
marsh, and the sea-birds, I thought 
for a moment that I had been spirit 
ed 
swamps as you approach 


And the 


remember is the 


wakening, 


and 


seeing of 


back to Scotland and to the sea 
An 
picture | 
long, delicate 
outline of the snow-crowned hills to 


St. 
drew Ss. 


best 


other 


the north, beyond the sea. These are 
unmade 


time unalterable 


beauties by man, and by 
by time which has 
changed the streets, harmed the glo- 
rious chureh, robbed the merchants 
of their wealth, the people of their 
varied dress, even the women of their 
noble forms and the volden hair that 
Bellini painted. much 


away, but he leaves the memory, the 


Time takes 


magic; he leaves the spell of Shake 


speare resting always on the Bride of 
the Adriatic. 








Trial See ve, 


Act IV., 


> 
— 
= 


? 
entie 


co 


the 


as 


It droppeth 


PORTIA 
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Was not necessary to them Ono man 
ho has died in this century is this re 
mark truer than of Thomas Young, who 


nout exaggeration, the 


may e sivied 
mos ( irned. profound variously iccom 
plished scholar and man of science that 


has appeared in our age perhaps in any 





THOMAS 


Arago intimates that possibly eight 


en of his contemporaries might have 


] 


en able rightly to value and appreciate 


nan and his work, and suggests that 


. itfrages of Fame must be weighed, 


counted: the applause of a million is 


uly not worth as much as the praise 


> competent Man 
1815 


attested 
KNOW 


Humboldt 
field of h 
Dr. Young 


wherever he passed, his 


\s early is 
there is no iman 


ve which has not cultiva 
vith success ; 
| have 
* The 
that 


Thomas 


1 is marked with discoveries 
Helmholtz 
discovery I 


d_ that has said 


itest ever made was 


ie genius and writings of 


na: L consider him the greatest 


man 
‘rience that has appeared in the history 
is planet Professor Tyndall, when 
lis country, said something to this 
t: ‘Ifa 


the top of Sir Isaac Newton's genius, 


horizontal line were drawn 


tching to our own day, it would leave 
head that 
excepting that of 
it declined at all 


ich his, the declination 


sasurabl y below it every 


since appeared 
nas Young; and if 
vould be very 
at Milverton, 
on the 13th of 


1omas Young was born 
nersetshire, England, 
i738. He 


vears of age 


was therefore only nine 
1792, 


ngs in Westminster for the purpose 


when, in he took 
and anatomi- 
itumn of 1793 he 
ered pupil at Bar 
omew’s Hospital, and devoted him- 
lI to the preparatory 


es of his future profession. 


his medical 
In 


himself as a 


osecuting 
the a 
pt. 
Systematically 
GIN 
the 
em- 


himself with to 


he 


enthusiasm 
of the eve and of vision, 

{ some striking original views in a 
noir which was read before the Royal 
ety, published in Philo 

eal Transactions. The merit of this 
that it for 


ionor of membership in 


and their 


r was gained 


so 


the 


LiUSLPioUsS 


great 
i 


vuthor 
body at the early age of 


ity-one. He was soon after elected 
ee its corresponding 
filled with distinction 
life Young S paper 
er appeared than the celebrated anat 

and Hunter, 


announced in it as 


secretary, & pOsl 


mn which he 


of 


for 


rest his ho 


physiologist, John 
ied the discovery 
own, but Young 
irge of plagiarism 
In 1794 he 
Duke of 


LXXX 


was acquitted of the 
made the acquaintance Ol 
Richmond, then 


62 


holding a 
No. 479 


¢ 


YOUNG 671 
His Grace 
Young that ne 


offered to make him his private 


high place in the rovernment 
was so much p eased with 
secretary 
This tempting offer and the advantages 
declined 
Ara 
had a 


He 


ceived in himself the germ of those brill 


which it opened were 
L cannot forbear to quote ro ont 


Incident con 


‘Young happily 


sciousness of his own powers per 


lant discoveries which have since adorned 
his name; he preferred the laborious but 
independent career of the man of letters 
to the volden chains exhibited so tempt 
ingly to his eyes.’ 


Young 


studies al 


chose to pursue his medical 


Edinburgh, and afterward at 


Gottingen On his way to the northern 


capital he visited Erasmus Darwin, who 


said of him, ** He unites the scholar with 
the philosopher, and the cultivation of 
modern arts with the Simplicity of ancient 
manners. 

While in Edinburgh he mixed largely 
in society, not merely amongst his fellow 
students, but among the protessors of the 
university and the principal inhabitants 
of a city and neighborhood proverbial for 
hospitality He began the study of mu 
the flute, and 


thoroughly mastered the theory of the one 


sic, and took lessons on 


and to some extent the practice ol the oth- 


er. He took private lessons in dancing, 


and repeatedly attended performances at 
the theatre. The story is told that some 


friends calling after one of his dancing 


lessons found him tracing minutely with 


ruleand compasses the route gone through 
by the performers, and the improvements 


he thought might be made in the figures 
After the close of his studies in Edinburgh 
he proceeded to Gottingen, where in due 


his degree of M.D 


applying himself the 


time he took . closely 


while Lo dancing, 


horsemanship, music, drawing, history, 
and philosophy, as well as to medicine 
The first 


company 


time he mounted a horse, in 
with a grandson of Mr. Barclay, 
the rider who preceded them leaped a high 
fence Young wished to imitate him, but 
fell 


say ing? a 


at ten paces. He remounted without 


word, made a second atte mpt, 


was again unseated, but this time was not 
horse’s neck 


clung \t the third trial 
he succeeded in what 


thrown further than on the 


to which he 


executing anotnel 


had done before him This experiment 


‘was repeated at Edinburgh and Got 


tingen and carried to an extent almost 


incredible. In one of these cities Young 





NEW 
} oO ; R 1 cele 
assy the othe ! eact 
e the i Lilt t ne requ red 
r ‘ i n norse bac 
gility, ¢ n the midst 
irtistesr s those whc 
of rcontrastS mav on the 
‘ ‘ t to themselves the tim 
Ne é rid ! 41 carriage, so 
did the fear of being upset preoe 
nim ou ho ne to both doors 
¢ te aed arms and o1 the otne 
adisting ed 1 il ga pi on the 
S t ) Se th a the conn 
ce of an equestrian by profession 
\ ! of his me rs test vy to tne pro 
ind kno c hich he had happily 
ed of the theory of musk He car 
ut aiso to a great extent the taient 
ecut oO it ind | believe it is certain 
it of a own instruments, even 1n 
or | Scot : Dar D only one 
{ » « ete e mentioned on hich he 
not play During his s in Ger 
in LIS taste To! pa nting was carefully 
oled t magnificent collec mn at 
ae! 1 ed his attention e1 t \ 
sp not solely o the easv credit 
CO er etner without mist ¢ 
ume ( v such an artist with 
pa t og the defects and 
! ( Llitles O the greatest 
4s { quent ¢ mnges OT man 
I ( obyec \ Lhe in 
) ( » I vo s, the moa ca 
( e objectS and the coors 
t 0 ss of time among 
( J (x ried Him in succession 
1 one ’ studied painting mn 
is | ui before studied lan 
ore ! n intry, and as he after 
ra Study ‘ sciences E ervyt ne 
Loo subject ¢ profound 
a i a sre irch 
\imos en itely on his retut to 
and he is admitted as a K's Ow 
noner of KEmmanue College, Cam 
dge, in order to take his English de 
of M.D The statutes h were 
‘ » the en pat of th reion of 
' ) " rous and unaiterabdile 
i that regar the time and form of 
rtie S SIX entire vears must 
betwee ( Imission of a student 
( e ¢ M.B., and five mor 
ore he was ed to attain the ma 
ionor of the Doctorate and the 
ersitv possessed no power. unless in 
ie ol a sp il mandate of the crown 
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to reduce the length of these int 
Young therefore, was not admitted t 
decree of M.B. unt trie ir: «TSOS 

( as thirty vears of ag nor tot 
M.D. until five vears after urd he 
begun the practice of Ss professi 
virtue of is German degree befor 
expiratic of the first of these p. 
but did not attain the honor of the | 
LOWS ip of the College or Physic 1 
fore the conclusion of the second 
was introduced to his col ege by its 
Dr. Farmer, as ‘‘a pupil capable of 
ing lectures to his preceptors”™; an 
in the college combination-room silk 
the famous but pompous Dr. Samuel P 
bv al ipl gq iotation from Bentle \ \\ 
Young left the room, Parr asked whé 
was, and said \ smart youn 
that i phrase ech oan Ene S 
to-da vould declare to involve an Am: 
canism 

Whilst residing in Cambridge, Yo 


prepared a memoir entitles 


al Experiments respecting Sound 
F rit Some of the conelusions 
speculations to which these invest 
t i are « rrea theoretical 
tane not nerely is tending to ce 
n } prey ilent errors and misco 
tion especting the propagation of sé 
specially as estab sh ne the 

prin e of the interference of soune 
ind the explanation of the phenome 
beats and of the Crave harmonies 
s fe nded ipon it a prineipl 
speedily conducted him to the discove 
of the kindred prine le of optical in 
ferences ‘which has pro ed Says & 
John Herschel, ‘the key to all the m 
abstruse and puzzling properties of lig! 
ind which would alone have sufficed 
place its author in the highest rank « 
scientific immortality, even were his ot} 
er almost innumerable claims to such 
dist eLion disreg irded 

In letter to Nicholson's Philoso; 
eal Jo rnal for 1801 he 


made the first 
f the 


interference from sout 


neiple of 


mnouncement o 


extension ¢ 
eht, and the 
ment of 

The 
Licht 


consequent ests 
undulation 
the Theory o 


which this disco 


its propagat on by 
first 


Irie 
and Colors 


moir, ‘On 


in 


e! as deve loped was read to the Rova 
Society on the 12th of the following No 
vemle« 


It was 8S icceeded bv a seco! d 


entitled ‘‘An Account 
the of 


of some 


Cases « 


Produc tion 


Colors, 


which 


Ww 
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ative to Physica ()pties 


he 24th November 


1SO5 The publi 


of these three memoirs constitutes 
rst great epoch in the history of his 
il discoveries After the comple 
of the first of these memoirs, which 
nploved so much of his time, and 


rave rise to sO manv important 
. ilations, Youne established himself 
London, attending the hospital very 


an the 


i8 Welbeck Street, w 


ind beg 
n at 
t | for tive 


practi e of his pro 
here he re 


and-twenty years, spend 


s summers, however, at Worthing 
e-Sea,a pleasant resort not far from 
ton, and in those davs much visited 


od SOCIeELV. 


is a fortunate circumstance for the 
of Dr. Young that he never gained 
yractice aS a physician; and though 
of the best vears of his life were di 
ad to prote ssional aduties und occupa 
‘ hie Was enabled Lo devote many 
to those literary and scientifie put 
in which few could compete with 
e first subjects which oceupied him 
the essays under the signature of 
e Le pLologist ma tiie Memoir on 
Mechanism of the Eve to which a 
mn has been already made Upon this 
roduction he put forth ail his pow 
‘he optical and anatomical inves 
mS viiieh it contains ire ot no 
rv difficulty and importance, more 


lily the happy adaptation of an in 
ent called the optomete originally 
ent d by Dr Portertield Tor wccuratle 


eaSUuring the focal 


and 





na vertical horizontal plane, 

al n many eves are uneq ial to each 
thie determination of the refractive 

of a variable medium, and its ap 

, n to the constitution of the erys 
e lens; the indication of the nice 

vwccurate adjustinent of every part of 

eve for viewing at the same time the 

test possible range of objects without 

ision; the measurement of the collee 


qdispersion coiored ravs in the eve 


of 


neenious and ed exper 


multip!] 


ascertaining, In some Cases be 


ne reach of controvers\ W hat parts 


are changed and hat are not 


n passing from the view of 


near to 
int objects, and conversely 


year 1800 the Royal Institution 
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vas founded, cl 

tions Of Lhe Well-KnO hn Se Ber i i 
Thompson—Count Rumfor lt us 
Signed as a great metropo wm SK ) 
Science Vhere lect ires s mid ir Vel 
modeis oO isetul Hs rie Ss eX ited 
and collections ot book © C1LCE i 
of chemical and ph SOphicar appara 
formed on a most magnificent scale In 
the following vear D Young is Called 
to the chair of natural ph sophy in this 
institution, and in conjunction with Mi 


afterward Sir Humphry, Davy. filling 


the chair of chemistry, edited its yournha 

The leetures which he gave there were 
afterward published, and vere divided 
into ree parts, containing twenty ec 
tures each Che lirst Lic ding me 
chanies, theoretical and = practical Ser 

ond, hydrostatics, hydrodynamies, acous 
ties, and optics; the th rd, astronomy, 


the theory ot the tides Lhe properties of 


matter, cohesion, electricity, and magnet 
ism, the theory of heat and elimatology 
They form altogether nosl compre 
hensive system of natural philosophy 


that has ever been published in Eng@land 


equally remarkable lO precision and ul 
Curacy hn Line enunciatl ’ ol Line ist 
multitude of propositions and icts Which 
thev contain, for the boldness th which 
hev enter upon the iscussion OF the 
most abstruse and difficult subjeets, and 
for the addition or suggestion of 1 
matter or new vie s Llmost every ce 
partment of philosop 

It has been remarked that no el 
Ol all branch OF ScCle ct V tiie i these ( 
ires treat of Can Vy negtiect them, so 
rich is the mine of Knowledge which they 


contain, and it is a we KnNOWnh Tact that 


many important propositions and disco 
eries have been more or le SS cieariy nal 
cated in them which have been recog 
hizea or pointed out en other philo 
ophers discovered them inde pendently 


Or anno inced the mm as bueir OwWn, (one 


striking example Of such 


in anticipation 


Is furnished by his statement of the radi 


ation of heat and de w, alter 


posit ol Ot ce 


ward worked out and appropriated DY Dr 


Wells Young likened himself, and it 


would seem with justice, to Cassandra, 
WhO alWwavs toid the trut ut Was sé 
dom understood and never believed 

The seience of physical Optics 18S SO ab 


struse as to forbid even an attempt in th 
place to present a summary ol the re 
searches and their results of Sir Isa 





( ne! ( a I eh tine na 
| t rite cqsimiyp int 
I ort . t the una wwory 
t ed and announced 
\ ! Tle ara sine endently 
i ( t } Live Frenel ena) 
! » ald it Young could not 
I t I to and received ry th 
tific en of |} re ind who so 
i ( i i nowiedged Your “Ss pri 
O \ f disc el \ e maintaining the 
Independence and originality of his own 
method ind their beautitu consequences 
7 Se oa e to pursue the subject 
may do so in Young's writings, and if 
t} e not at hand or found too difficult 
a ad statement of the whole matter 
n e read in Dr. Whewell’s History of 
the Inductive Sciences. Let me quote 
t passage from Sir. n Herseche \ 
aoctrine wht ve owe almost entire to 


Yo 11h 


thoug 


of its featur may be pretty distinctly 
In nous in perhaps Of his age ind 
though Newton himss occasiona 1 
du ed In SNe tions pear 1 certall 
relation to it But the unpursued specu 
lations of NX ym and the apercus of 
Hooke, however distinct, n ft not be put 
in ¢ etitior ind. indeed, ought seares 
iv te e mentioned, with the elegant, sim 
} 1 } ¢ en etheor oft Yo 17 
it vi not founded in nature 

( n ‘ e of the happiest fiet ns 
t { PY ( man has invented t 
ol » Logetne natura phenomena is 
we most fortunate in the unexpected 
support it has reece ed from all classes of 
ne phenome i s. in fact, with all its 
ipplications and details, a suecession of 
J ities ! mit that we mav be al 
most induced to sav. if it be not true, it 
deserves to be so There is now no suf 
lie nt grout | en for the fragment of 
qaouot whie is here insinuated The 
evidence pon which this theory rests 
though inferior in completeness, is hardly 
less so in foree, to that which exists for 
the theory of gravitation The part play 
ed by the famous apple in the *‘ theory 
of gravitatio was performed for the 

undulatory theory of light by the 
S pbubodtes t their beautifully col 
ored rings, of which all children are so 
el imoured 

The world is to-day justly amazed at 


wielded at the beginning of 


uence 





t ( ntury by t € shallowness flipp 
( nad Siapdashn stvle of the Kdinbu 7 


group 0 Write 





then ow growing very obscure h 
even Jetfrey himself impressed his s 
ind 1 ties upon the Revieu 
! it atant Terocityv and a 
rant ¢ sm of Henry Brougham, a 
ird Lord High Chancellor of Englay 
Lord Campbell’s mot about his brot 
Scotchman Will be remem ered W hie 
many other things have bee forgo 
that f he had known a little law | 
would have known something about « 
ervthing Dr. Young had taken oc 


sion in one of his papers a lew Vears ea 
lier to speak of Brougham and one of 
cientifie essays in what the latter thoug 
to bea caisparaging and pal OnIZINgE W 


fierce and turbulent your 


aere nac ,memory “like a row o | 0 
to hang grudges on, he was not slo 
taking a merciless revenge No soone 
had Young's Memoir on Light” ap 
peared than Brougham rushed to atta¢ 
him with the fieree savagery of his cat 
stea ¢ house-burning, marauding for 
peat (of a the diseraceful papers t } 


round in the Edinburgh at this 


period 


aesery 


Suppose none es such odium as the 
furnished by Brougham on Young | 
would be difficult to refer to another ex 
ample ere the irresponsible power « 
anonvmous eriticism has been So unse? 
pulously exercised, or where the etfec 
vn L proaquced were so iong and so 
yuriously feit It is safe to say that the 
truculent reviewer managed to Keep 


for a generation most British men o 
ence in the toils of their fond dunce 
that what Sir Isaac Newton had failed 


do could not be accomplished by any man 


thus preventing their recognition an 
even notice of Thomas Young: Bro iv 
in derisive pooh pooh and Snap of t 
ni rs consigned the reputation of one o 
the greatest men of science that has lived 
to a limbo from which it has seares 
even vet emerged Dr. Young answered 
the attack of his reviewer in a vigorous 
manly, and convincing manner. On 
one copy of his pamphlet however, was 
sold. and no private means were used t 


secure its circulation 


it produced, there 


fore, no effect whatsoever in correcting 
the impressions which had been produce: 
upon the public mind by Brougham’s at 


tacks It was reserved for Arago ani 


Fresnel to become at a much later perlot 








j 








THOMAS 





xpositors and nterpret Ss of these 
Irs i i to rescue them from tne 
\ ( tt \ } id SO 1O ind so 
tiv expel enced fro. his own cout 
; tribute from Helmho s interest 
[It is from his lectures o1 The Re 
Progress of ie Theor of Vision 
theory or ec lors vith a itS marve 
nd complicated relations isa rid 
> hich Goethe in vain attempted to 
nor were we physicists and physi 
s more successfu I inelude my 
the number for I lone tol ed at 
sk Without getting any nearer my 
t. until I at last discovered that a 


lerfully simple solution had been pre 


d at the beginning of this century 

id been in print ever since for any 

to read who chose This so_ution 
found and published by the same 

} is Young who first showed the right 
‘ od of arriving at the interpretation 
gyptian nierog vyphies He was one 

most acute men who ever lived, but 

the misfortune to be too far in ad 
if his contemporart They looked 

m with astonishment, b could no 
his bold speculations, and thus a 

of his most important thoughts re 


1 buried and fors 
ms of the 


tten inthe J'rans 


Soet 


aiscove i¢ 


Ore f } 1Y 
oree oO IS al i] 


I his conetusio 


ecem 1804, he 


memoir on the ** Co 





on of Fluids which w us published in 

r Transactions for the fol ov if” year 
Investigations whie ) contains are 

rst the most original and important 

, e contributions hich he made to 
sical science, but being conducted en 

without the aid of figures or sym 

" cal reasoning, are extremely obscure 
mg time consequently elapsed before 

r value was fully appreciated. The 

nous La Place seems to have appropri 


ed some of the fruits of Yo ing’s labors 

n this field, at first without acknowledg 
t, and even when later on he gave 
Young eredit, it was stinted and grudg 
Karnestly as he strove to win recogni 


and he 


his profession, 





nm in | highly as 
served its first honors and emoluments, 
never became a popular physician, for 


here as elsewhere he was far in advance 
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of his age Those were the d S « 
ro 1 ‘ ! é 
Views d metho i ed t 
practice OL to i\ 

Upon the pub t n L807 
ture on ) loso iv i 1 r quar 

mes of 7 pages ea t | ! 
self to the preparation « bcourse on me 
icine should ¢ ‘ { i s re 
what tl ‘ er had done ft Natu rie 
her laws His n ‘ ctures were de 
ilvere at the M ait ex Hosp i but ha 
very small audiences, as the tax Ww i 
thev made pon the ra ot the fhe ers 
was too reat for most s dents He « 
pal led and published them 1 IS15 as a 
Inti mduction to Medical / te cater 1h 
tisa work of great labor, and bears much 
the same relation to the medical that his 
lectures bear to the mathematical and 
physical sciences 

The sketch o Anima Chemist 

W chh IS @Qiveh the ippenadirx oOo th 
work Was translated n the Swedish « 
Berz s by the aid of a grammar and 
a dictionary thout an previous a 
quanta ce with the un las The ll 
lustrious chemist grateful acknowledged 
the service, and expressed his admiration 
of the skill and correctness wit which 
the tas had been executed 


last of his medical publicat 
1 Historical J 
tmptirve D SPAS8eS 
It i 


ved abstr 


‘cactical an 


h appeared in 


and 


admirably 


iad 


Ss conden sec 


arral ‘act of everyt ng that 

been said and done vith regard to con 
sumption It was written and published 
Within a period of nineé nont S Trom the 
time it Was begun and t work of great 


interest and value 

Know o that e public is apt to hold 
in lieht « eem a professional man who 
concerns himself with studies and pursuits 
apart from his special line, Dr. Young 
withheld his name from most of his pub 
lications, whethe ori il or translated 
in general science He contributed nu 


] 
Nicholson 


] 


Journ tl 


y Reviews, the 


to 


7 ’ 
iat and Gua te 


4 } 
irLIcies 
Retrospect and otner periodical 


the 


tions, including his** Theory of 


one of the most considerable of his scien 
tific labors It was this voluntary with 
drawal of his name om publie obse 


vation, notwitl 


ol 


istanding the variety and 


his researches, which left 
tne 


Importance 


nearly undisturbed impression pro 








HARPER'S NEW 


a by the intem pe rate abuse of the 


Kdinburgh Re riew 
More than fourteen years had elapsed 


Young quitt 


KnOW Th 


ed Edinburg 


rst became In connec 


mn ith Grree terature Dy the seiec 


ons from the Anthologia which he 
I Live 


or second volume of the Ana- 


Dalzel, and the notes 


> 
| roltessor 


‘y are accompanied—when an 


appeared in the Quarterly Review 


vhich excited more than common atten 


; 


on amongst scholars and men of letters. 


The 


i splendid 


subject of it was the Herculanensia, 


vork, containing several learn- 


ed and philological and antiquarian dis 


tations relating to Herculaneum and 


the eondition of the region in its neigh- 


borhood. The appearance of this article, 


eq ially remarkable for its critical acute 


ness and vigorous writing, at once placed 
its author, in the estimation of the public, 
scholars of the age 
letter 
Young's article is cer 


in the first class of the 


The editor of the Review, in a to 


Ge orge Ellis, Says, 
; 


tainly above all praise 


\ corrupt to be restored; a 


rude, or badly spelled nserip 


passage 
mutilated 
tion to be completed or corrected, or inter 
preted 


tracted 


an alphabet or meaning to be ex- 


from an unknown language by a 


‘ul analysis of its different parts, by 
unknown with what 


ng w hat is 


as his 
al- 
him. 


h id 


tasks 


vn, or with such documents 


earning could supply—were 
ors of with 


of 
qual 


predilection 


:' 
view the Herculanensia 


made his fications for such 


that 


inscriptions from all 


ally and from time to 


t nd 


quarters 


KHOWH,. 
ot 


es pec ially 


lite 


his 


in Greek and the 


cursive char: 


to 


hicrowty yhical ana 


referred 


ancient Key pt 


were 


iscussion or interpretation seven 


vears from 1816 he contributed to the 


Supplement of the Encyclopedia Britan 


ica sixty-three articles, of which forty 


x were Dlographical Among the rest, 


Key was much the most con 


‘ 


but 


on pt 


“able the articles on ‘* Bridge,’ 


Chromatics,” and especi 


Tides 


riginality 


(‘ohesion 


that on are hardly surpassed 


and importance by any 


these subjects which have ap- 


on 
lh any ure 

oht incident drew his atten 
Eeyptian hie rogly phies, and be 


tween M November of that 


he subjec ted the three inscriptions of the 


1bV and year 
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well-known Rosetta stone to a most labo 
rious analysis, which ended in a conject 
ral translation of the second of the thr 
Of the three Inseriptions Upon this ston: 
the I 


rst 


is in the hieroglyphiecal or sae 
and the second in the enchorial or nat 
characters of Egypt, whilst the third 1s 
Greek 

The interesting path thus opened 
though it led into such an intricate 
Young witl 


ing students of the Continent, as wel 


rinth, was followed by 


accustomed energy and diligence. 


Porson and Heyne, Silvest 
de Sacy and Ackerbladt—had found then 
selves entangled in the inextricable ma 


Young 


The article ** Egypt” 


in England 


when began his exploratio: 

which was unde 

taken, as we have seen, for the Suppl 
ment of the Hneyclopedia Britannica 
and written in 1818, though not published 
until the year following—contained a ge) 
eral view of the results both of his eritiea 
labors; it been 


be the 


and historical has 


pr ) 


nounced ** to greatest effort o 


scholarship and ingenuity of which mod 
ern literature can boast.” 

This is not the place to discuss 1 
rival claims of Young and Champollio 
the dim 


es 


to the priority of discovery in 
of 


ise ol 


fields Kgyptian interpretation 


ca Champollion was warmly 
poused by his countrymen, who crowned 
him with applause, emoluments, and hor 
, aS Was usual with him, Young 
Eng] 


in this, as in so many other 


ors; While 


had fe 


and even 


voices on his side in ind 
vet 
departments, his genius and labors have 
the 
The article * E 
contained the prin ipal record of Young's 


‘at 


been awarded scantiest and tardiest 


recognition gypt,” which 


researches in hieroglyphical 1 ur 


but 
readers, and it exhibited, therefore 


was addressed, not to learned to ge 
eral 
very impertect of the vast mass of 


view 
materials which he had collected, and o 
the patient and skilful analysis to wh 

These 
the } 
paration of that article, and nearly fiv« 
the 
pollion’s letter to M. Dacier. and it is ob 
of that 
subsequent addi 
intervening pet 


they had been subjected manu 


scripts were all written before 


pore 


years before appearance of Cham 


from them 
had 


The whole of the 


Vious an 


received 


inspection 
they no 
tions 
od, in fact, had been fully occupied in writ 
ing nearly seventy articles for the Supple 
ment of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
well 


as as by a great variety of public 
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His bic 


only 


engagements 
It 

unpublished 
fully 


ished 


Savs Was 


Pe icock, 


of his man 


ecame aware 


the 


presente 


pub 


“ i either 


haracter ol HhiS rese arches 
progress he had made i 


pl 


before 


I 1 8 


T 
} 


ol onetic hierogly icS many 


Champollion had made his 


eld It seemed to be 


trance in the f 

of Dr. Young 
to his hieroglyphical 
plundered 


in everyt 


ng reset 


misrepresented, or mis 
rstood.’ 

\bout 1810 the Lords of the Admiralty 

his aid to decide upon the value of 

In naval 


elected 


t 
( 


improvements 
I8ii he 


} ot 


suggested 
was 
St 


itecture in 


the physicians George's 


ppointed 


was I 
for 
seconds pendulum, 


English 


a 
« 


ascertain- 


commission 
he length of the 


comparing the French and 


and for con 


be pr 


advisable to establish throughout the 


i otner 
would iclticable 


re hts 


a more unliorm system oO! weig 
neasures. In 1818 he was appointed 
ntendent of the Nautical Almanac 
cretary of the Board of Longitude 


a Salary of four hundred pounds per 


m, which he considered sufficient to 


his appearing henceforward before 


mpbie In his proper character 


ot without regvardins 


science 


] 


loss Of professional income \ 


d T 


appoint 


t result from his doing so the 


which followed from his 


itertained 


showed that the opinion e1 


iniversality and soundness of his 


nments was not misplaced, and we 


the 
him 


discharging I Ss 


pbim 


ech devolved ipon neciuaing a 


extensive astronomical correspond 


With a mastery of 
mplete and techni udy of 
cience had formed the business 


his life 

In the interval of 
between tl} publication 
to the Edinburgh R 
s first ‘* Memoir 
the of Dr 
with 


twelve vears which 


ipsed e ol his 


Rey 
appe arance of I: } 


| 
Litt 


Ly view and 


esne 


raction in 1816 name 


ing was ostensibly connected 


0 Important experimental o 
In 


ous labors upon the subject seemed t 


fo 


ical investigations fact. his pre 


ive been absolutely gotten, and 


theoretical 


it 


difficult 


made to thet 


s10n 


Inemoir 


tion 


a 


had discovered 


by retieetion 


r necting is 


ert 
pre 


lant series <¢ 


wit pro es ol 


discovery 


crvsta ne bodies 1 mature 
Brew 

of 
most re markable 


Arago had 


ne plates pro 


death brought his labors 


Ster was enriching eve artment 


t 
t 


ics ith 


experimental op 


speculations and discoveries 


found the colors of crystal! 


duced by rized lig t. and though less 


DO 
fertile than some of his conte in 
the { 
science he was second Lo 
the 
lyzed their labors 
t ' ’ 


a 


mporart Ss 


( nis contr 


number butions to tne 
of th 


hie 


one em in 


il tv with which > ana 


cr Cal Sagac 


COMvDININGE 


heoretical and 


| 


i 


to 


opti 


success and 1 SeeTer 


, nongst 


romiiseé 


itn 


+f 
miistort 


ine 


Cal Giscovere S 


nis Is 


aste compromise 


t and obsti 


ik 


t 


maintenance 


ion mM e 


proposition 


Oo Lheory of mov 


fil 
larization 
mean 


h no ¢ 


ind } 


hh 


protession 


encognito w 


unconcel ned 
1 


around him 


distant intervals, ] 


nect his own vViev 


With some oO 


hiefl 
had 
Mean Vi 


neers 


whiict cn 


ye 


Mal 


ofthese Pr 


ot 


of eng nte 


nit 


SKI 


those who had preceded 


mental and mathematical liand it 


ventiveness, had recently ay ared on the 


scene, who was destined in > course of a 


fe >W 


apparently 


vears to connect these ‘attered 


and 


incongruo iS 


consistent theory, and 9 


1 
Oo the whole face of 


\ 
) Young 


nmiaae 


tn 
that 
thout 


was Fresnel. who is 


W hen 

discovery 
find that 
I 


we beleve e 


1 not W reg 


is 


another has made it before us 


ill frankly 
the 


to you, sir, 


confess 


feeling 


and Ww 


that 


) 


such was experienced 
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vhen Arage ver ne that 


r of 


there were 
observations 
But 
not 
priority, it 


original memoir 


ad console me for 


of 


uue@ht me in contact with 


vivantace 


no nas enriched physical 


it a number of impor 


a circumstance which 
contributed to increase 


my own confidence in the theory which 


| have adopted The discussion which 
memoir, and the 
ample references to Dr. Young’s writings 
which it the of 
calling the attention of men of science in 
irance both to the 


arose out of tk resnel’s 


contained, were means 


undulatory theory 
and to its author 

\ragco tells the pretty story as to how he 
himself became possessed of the informa 
‘In 
1816 I visited England in compa 
mv le 
had 
ot 


Mnanner 


tion which he imparted to Fresnel 
the vear 
nv with 
Fresnel 


the ¢ 


urned friend Gay Lussac. 
his début 
the 


his ‘Memoir on 


recently made 


in 
treer the sciences, in most 


Dif 
which in our opin 


brilliant by 


fraction This work, 


ion contained a 


capital experiment. ir 
the 


reconcilable with Newtonian theory 


of light, became naturally the first sub 
ject of our conversation with Dr. Young. 
We were astonished at the number of 


strictions 


re 


Vhich he imposed upon our 


commendations of it, 


clared that the 


when at last he de 


experiment val 
vy was to be found since 1807 
in his Lectures on Natural Philosophy. 
This 


and a 


Ww hich we 


ued so high 


issertion appeared to us unfounded, 
long and 
ved 


out otfering to take 
fear of the 


very minute discussion 


follo 


Mrs. Young was present, with 


any part in it, as the 
implied in the sobri- 


quet of bas bleu makes English ladies re 


ridicule 


served in the presence of strangers. Our 
neglect of 
the 
the 
vere 
her 
\ Lh 


her 


Lectures on 


propriety never struck us until 


M rs 


precipitately. 


moment when 


Young quitted 
We 


beginning to make our apologies to 


room some 


What 


husband, when we saw her return 


an enormous quarto volume under 
arm It was the first volume 
Natural Philosophy 
placed it on the table, opened the book, 
without Saving a 


} 
sho 


of the 
sne 


word, at page 387 


, and 


ed with her finger the 
diffracted bands, 


vas the s ibject of the diseussion, 


a figure where 


cul linear course of the 
whicl 


is found to be established theoretically 


There were few subjects of publie in- 
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terest where investigations involving 
ditticult application of mathematical a 
mechanical principles were concerned 
Young Ss 


Life-assurance was beginning 


which assistance Was not 1 


quired 
excite a wide and deep interest, and as 
was invited to the subject he spent mu 


time and pains upon elaborate caleu 
life, uy 
in accordance with soun 
principles, annuities and assurance His 


course of life, considered apart from the 


tions to ascertain the value of 


WwW hich Lo base 


variety of his occupations, was remarkab] 
uniform He resided in London fron 
November toJune, and at Worthing fron 
July to the end of October 
sional 


His prote 
engagements restricted his visit 
elsewhere within very narrow limits 

In writing to a friend who complait ed 
of ennui and a want of resolution to em 
ploy himself, he says: ‘‘ About this time 
the letter is dated December 
‘*T was giving myself a holiday of 
weeks, and I fell sort of 
fidgety languor, and fancied I was grov 
ing old 


last year 
1820 
a few into a 
[It wore off very soon, however 
and I am convinced there is no remedy so 
etfectual for this and other intellectual 
diseases as plenty of work, without anx 
iety and This autumn I hay 
vith a work whic! 


then almost frightened me at having un 


fatigue. 
been, in fact, going on 
dertaken, and am already printing the first 
part of it 


article 


[am also writing over again my 
on ‘Lancuages,’ in the VYuarterly 
Review, with many additions, for the next 
Supplement of the Encyclopedia Britan 
nica; and a biographical memoir on |] 

crange, which will be almost as long, r« 
quiring a list of one hundred different pa 
pers on the most abstruse parts of mathe 
maties I have then the business of 1 

Board of Longitude to manage, and soni 
of the Royal Society’s. The arctic expe 
tion is now settled, but we are fitting ou 
astronomer for the Cape with all his boo! 
and instruments. Then there is a Com 
mittee of Elegant Extracts to consider the 
tonnage of ships, appointed by the Roya 
Society, the Admiralty, the Board of Trad« 
and the Treasury, which will not take 
lone, but I shall onus. The 


there is my hospital, to speak nothing 


have the 


of my private patients, who are very dis 
creet at of year I 
little more to the hieroglyph 
ies, and after one number more I shall be 


this time the must 


short ivdadoa 


able to judge if the thing is worth con 


tinuing or not. I have learned more ot 
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longer.” 


| the vear 1826 he removed from his 
se im Welbeck Street to another in 
Square, which had been built unde 


sown direct ons, and fitted up with great 


ince and taste 

On the 6th of August of the following 
ie was elected one ot the eight for 
issociates of the Academy of Sciences 
iris in the place of Volta the |} chest 


conferred on a man o 


Wollaston were al 


‘an be 


ce Davy and 


members; their places and that of 

ing were afterward not less orthily 
1 by Brow} Faraday and Brewster 

n a letter written in the autumn of 

28 he says: ‘‘ As for myself, [am per 

content with the life I lead walk 


mn business of routine every day from 
n to 
} iv 


two: the of the day sitting 


rest 


iLhematics 


hierog vphies or jr 
my library with people 
md the Alps or the Mediter an I 


ost all ambition for a more bustling 


conversing 1h 


ale 





or more active scenes, and | pelleve | 


is happy as a person so old in soul is 
ible of being In mental faculties I 
not vet so old, and | amuse myself al 
st dai vw ith some pe ttv bonnes for 
es among some of the nine sisters.”’ 
In February, 1829, his health began to 
e way, and by April his friends and 
sicians became alarmed at his symp 
~ Though under the pressure of s¢ 
re illness, nothing could surpass the 


his affections to all around 


of 


He said that he had comple ted all 


aness 


e works on which he was engaged, with 


exception of the rudiments of an 


eyptian dictionary, which he lad brought 
ir to its completion, and which he was 


remely anxious to finish. [It was then 


the hands of the lithographers, and he 
oniy continued to vive directions con 
ning it, but labored at it with a pencil 
en, confined to his bed, he was unable 
a friend who expostu 


ited with him on tl 


’ hold a pen. To 
e danger of fatiguing 
that 
should live, it 


nself, he replied it was no fatigue 


vas a work which, if he 
oO ild be 
it otherwise, which seemed most proba 
le, it still be a 
never to have spent 


a satisfaction to have finished: 


would great satisfaction 


an idle day in his 
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YOUNG 


His ill 


ess cont 


Vat i ms muat me 
into greater and greater weakness, 1 
morning of the 10th of Ma e! eX 
piread Vithout a struggle ha ne hare 
co?) plete | IS NItv-SIxth veal rh ais 
CASE proved » ie in ossiheation o 
i ta ( nust | Ve een im progress 
for many vears His remains were ce 
posited in the vault of his wifes family 
in the chureh of Farnborough, Kent 

As ap sician i ne st in are t 
ologist t mathematicial schoiat i 
philosopher mn them 1 st ditheult and 
abstruse inves rations Thomas Young 
has added Lo a HOST € ery ce yarl rit Lol 


human knowledge that which will be re 


; 


membered to after-times 


W nowou 


\rago says ino VLA nie 
that he had before him the re Ster OT the 
labors of several acaden es ind Not those 
of a@ single individual, on hearing, for in 
Stance, the followin st of tities Me 
moir on the Establishments where Lron is 


W ro iaht Essavs o1 Musie and Paint 


ng Remarks on the Habits of Spiders 
and the Theory of Fabricius; ‘On the 
Stability of Arches of Bridges *On the 
Atmosphere of the Moon Description of 
a new Species of Opercularia *Mathe 


matical Theory of Epicycloidal Curves ;’ 
on of Different 
Means of 


HLS 


‘Restoration and Translat 


Greek Inscriptions ; ‘On the 


Strengthening the Construction of 


of the Line ‘On the Play of the Heart 
and of Arte ries 1th I , P { pomenhna of 
Cireulation Theory of Tides On the 


Diseases of 


of 


the Chest ‘On the 
Machines 


Friction 


Axes of On the Yellow 


Kever ‘On the Caleulation of Eclipses ;’ 
‘Essays on Grammar,’ ete 
This list, it should be borne in mind, is 


intended | 


¥ Arago merely as a Specimen 


of the vast catalogue which might be made 
of Young’s writings 

Although Westminster Abbey does not 
hold his dust, Dean Buckland allowed 


within 


medallion of 


Young's devoted widow to place 


its famous walls a profile 


him executed by Chantrey, and beneath it 
@ Siab containing an 


nse itten 


Gurney 


ption wt 


Hudson 
When we consider the 


by his life-long friehd 
grandeur of his 
of 
sublimity of 
at the 


has 


genius, the multifarious his 
the 
his character, we 


difference 


greatness 


} , 
Works Simplicity and 


are amazed in 


of mankind, which suf 


fered his name to rest in comparative ob 


security 
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Hu 
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Vi 
ene 
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M 1 
\ y > \ 0 i 
=tey 
, ‘ 1\NV i ~ 
Y; 
i f ( ral 
poun 
is of Nove ' r} 
( rut il t v 
es on the mountain-sides. Her 
‘ or eal ‘ red 
1 ) lal eaned the sea 
i s Oude in the fence « 
und sassafras bushes 
) ‘ es ©) CoOlda an | 1 itso 
avre ‘ al ~ T 1 ’ | «) ~ 
i ) rent sten oa to admit 
uy ’ ot autum) \ is ( el The 
i nad the distances meg and 
( 1 | eed y wagon road Vi 
rec ( I eclling Det een ne 
regions and civil ition, as repre 
a b ittie town oO Lustin if 
iy DeVondAd range und aiong the 
nta &, past the clearing 11 icl 
e Donalds cabin stood, crossed the 
e. |i i itself to the shoulder of old 
Dba wd so ent ac ito the coun 
m the por ! 4 Split bottome roct 
‘ it ¢ l as it rved, sat 
) i i og eal Sa VV wed 
, ) is I Siit I I } i 
n carved out of skim-m ‘ Sé tl 
wing a jagged edge. Her hai 
s cotton handkerchief, the 
sO ‘ ere secured in a knot b 
( ( ! t Line we aespite s 
x ESS \é Vas not ul pleas 
ra the mouth i et 1 touch 
imo ind e eves ere sott und pa 
iit iS a copl@us ta e! und iS 
< urs Lver veut vard and forward 
I is flo t Lh amo LONOUS SLE ud 
SS that was not unlike the movement 
' Cana 
Her audience was a slim girl with a 
ckled face and reddish hair, who had 
‘hed out a dish of scraps, left from the 
aa nea or the refreshment of two 





) 
\ )- eure ind puppies 
‘ di « the roug lo it se) 
‘ is ) ate G " oos tre 
( el ith ! eS¢ \ 
? ~ ! es and t 1 en \ aer « 
! Hun i rie Live sun 
making shadow pictures ith the r« 
year'e il es ( oaks 
hemlocks She leaned slic ! 
ul wit her eve ‘ nb 
wind gazed inten at son 
i n tne distance 
\\ it ) t et ve wie ! | 
a med the eide. omal lea ne 
d also 
nothin’ ‘cept old Tom Ma 
on ¢ Trea \ mar com ove Hu 
Dac Lhe virl replied l it Sol Ss 
ara H aon t do not cept 
erbdou er moun nes tidavs, up 
do i nere in il ilKeé el \ 
ha dead an’ restless. Ther peoples 
I ( t full Knowledge lel in thet ! 
ail mixed up an iny 
elder woman sighed He used te 


rrowin lp she said He yere pow 
ful yearnest, an took things hard, fru 
measies ter religion; an he allus hed ¢ 
bilin’ temper But thar warn’t no ra 
i I it) Tom twell Cynthy Tavlor 
hold on him. Thet gal war wuss ter Ti 
en thunder 1s ter sweet milk silie tut 
ed him sour through en through: the 
when he took religion, ther whey all drie 
ip too twan't nothin’ but ther har 


| it norseman had crossed 


ani is coming along the road towar 
the clearin He was a tall, spare man 
n ent and very gray, and he sloue 
ed i is saddle as he rode The bridle 


ig loose in his hand, and the old hors« 


jogged along at anv gait that suited hin 


Death on ther pale horse,” the rougl 


rustic youths had dubbed the pair; butt 


similie 


was too violent So pale, so stil 


so shadowy they appeared that they seen 


he ghost of Death and Death 


mn charger 
He did not raise his head as he passed 
nor glance aside, nor exchange a word ¢ 


His eyes 


and 


neighborly greeting. gazed ou 
his righ 


iong, ub 


between his horse’s ears 


hand mechanically stroked the 








os” 


























TRAGEDY OF HUMPBACK 6S1 
gray beard that flowed over his” er bid Thar war a sicht 
His slouch hat was pulled for s thar. an’ ‘se mains: Dien in 
and his gt ea ( S ested on f \t ipper then two t ate i> 
ot i s old grav ¢ il o one os Y i e | ‘ \rte 
miris eves followed him pititu \ hed so ao sO eo mr fur ¢ 
do say ez ho e air good ter folks — prod je mwed out all ther ts s 
1 ( she said W hen Limos aden ( wn Nat Brix \ ered ¢ 
broke his ieg nh gwuthe corn IK’ve) ma lets it “== 
n’ nob ( olp ! the rd « put . roun’ ther 
fom Martin came down offn Hump. o° ( \ che | er 
( pulled Lui, CG] ed al Ss rrerin mo st i en thre 
ad it out Tur en i ) n la ( Ss il t, ar pa ‘ is! eve 
nor So much eZ € hie e! ut ~ cat ral } t ed } 
house, nor er thankee, nor no the ‘oo ! é ‘ est, “cep 
n ther R is war ao ( Ss lon Mar I i? ( i é 
er, Tom ho a ein, too; an Dick I ed a lobbed his fo to er fatroa 
owed ter me thet no doctor couldi shote lar was settin " 
rh no qu 1 \\ hen > S Ol } ( . 
Ss jlittie wa vO Ss ver atore i | ey raised ¢€ HW o 
e1 ebp Ss, an er to vi re 1 1 i s 
ed ©) moun os wh i ( vorried | out 
nd e) twe old om wars ses ‘bo ther pig ) t t 
e)} omea Ss s ¢ een-ermost s ¢ ( r be e} s ¢ f 
rut i scrat« pon m irnt mucl \) 
sed ez ww Cynth t el 
Ss ere (vi Vs do hn \M s ter DbDIOW] out ther ca S 
1 repeates ) er body coul iss tric ‘ plaved 
an rt lie i 12 ir enduy ‘ time o 
) oa it sive do ( ( ) racted meetin il l 111 vce meet 
olis ness a sp S she neve sé srother lin | K let er we 
f no harn she done tl , { , 1 one ¢ > mo 
Lord hat € vy ( nit is pl a i? brot I hie er 9 
in en frolic, an trie ( e! r ¢ Oo n thet farly tec uu off n 
Out ~wLlous \\ Sli¢ i V turn e) ners ! no 
untings over when s : ready tings thet ve in’ Brot Pimot j 
ric ( nt ! ~ ( L ic . re 1 o) te Live ( o i ! 
‘ ue mighty pretty, to eZ pre \ mo a’ dow} e ¢ i har 
ch DLO erat ! il ( ) ers ‘ 
| rhbeiter the bovs iscotin © ere SO Live ( ( C 
) mes She irned of httee. i they nev ft o er s ‘ s tin tt 
»come from neat ! in, eve Prom sa endurit ‘ ( 
n ar intel el B e) ISS = aa “ ‘ » oO 
in’ ther hottes’ were Nat B f in eos yt er Tin ‘ ‘ e ce 
¢ Tom Martin Nat a stil oO n er pulpeft, a \ ! iD 
d chap, an’ he never let ¢ thy WH. Dravin’ an’ wrass ort { 
how much ste’ he so \ r no sinners ter come hro n Ma 
n he could help: but To ill ere po riul strue i ( ! 
emper, War @Z SADDV ez ¢ poke eed conviction an seek ern et 
0 all she chose er pu pon n in peared thet mor ! e 7es it 1 
cht erlong, an’ t’wan't othin’ thet throug Heaven vn'tno i ter h 
ouldn’t do, an’ didn't He jus’ popped up ‘p er bench, an 
[ mind 0’ some er the ti S shi sed off out jedgment- ivan ther throne 
play him Tom ir a sort er dull grace same ez Brothet mothy coul 
mighty slow out etchin’ ho oO aone 
hing, an’ thet was hat a ed her [was pow’ rful affect er them 
[was so easy to raise er laugh on know’d him an’ what er temper he 
When Sal Taylor merried Peter got, an’ ther folks “lowed ter one ‘not 
ile they hed er sort ov infa’r at Rube that ther sperrit o grace var workin 
or’s. an’ mos’ 0’ ther neighbors got Tom He went roun immongst ther 
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irm ro on on em 
tar « . ter 
ot un e? 
7 ( a ro 
} rT it wn 
n i oO ) ! 
er ‘ l ! Sti¢ 
t Tel 
r Bb ‘ ixed m 
rt ely Mis’ Colley 
r y e] ¢ 5 
Oo { n her head 
Ti I vec ‘ ‘ 1 t 
Cyntl did too, an 
r face, but! neve. 
re ( li Vas ovel ill i 
{ Then Vhar iS 
eouU ter study out 
al is 9 lit LhOTLiE 
hat Vas ric Stra 
S ll ther clearin TO 
se door, an’ foremost of 
iv-ban| vy Tom Mar 
We what mus t 
t up thet tle free l 
in, Bill Brixley, ter slip 
st an’ cut Tom’s stirrup 
Os n two, Close pun 
rts Tom he come out 
h ther religion insid 
LWwas UuDdDdDIInNG ip c¢ 
| a po Lner sad ce 
s foot. Nat Brixley 
in’ he sez, sez le You 
t-h iea gl »> On Sa 
unt yer, Tom An 
I believes yen [ve 
er Rock at las Phar 
Mln ab no mo ao 
\ artn el rhe ic 
rrup. an efted up his 
| it cross e) 
r sort o’ ip-zap, Sharp 
i Tom made er grad al 
un’ missed it, an’ keeled 
ack mn the Proud His 
‘ S he id ut agin 
the filly er crack thet 
( mounting | e some 
routn er musket 
emember ter seed e} 
r ‘coo in er holler log 
mit I It) il ner note 
fool compared ter tilm. 
re new, an’ hadn't got 
r be no consolation vel 
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\ ur happen ther reason ! 
pre OOSE thet Vay a I 
riled right in an’ cussed I 
ru. I ir to tun Dlue 
S oO sult ll Could ho 
né m He flung « 
7 inged Nat Brix: e of t 
I t i er w« ae a 
to ( then ole Mis’ Coll 
Du » his fistS ther minute ( 
I re | in come atl | ani Te er } 
The rie olks hed cornsider ble wo 
pa em Iw ir JUSL SCand ious 
Arter it Tom he so 1 irer 1 
Dad spe ne q lt comin ter me¢ n 
Oo lie immonaest ther neighbors n 
short an’ sour He kep’ hisse’f to hiss 
©) ‘ t r Lnet lonesom , ict > I 
on tlumpback, an never hed nothin 
i er rod y W he Cyntnv mart 
tha a be er Tuss Dut hal irht | 
never come ter ther weddin’, nor axed 
oO Ss, nor took no mntruss rie IS 
his fo hisse un rte e To Ss tk 
oO { e oneas\ 
Somehow it look’ like nothin’ ‘t 
prosper ‘long oy Nat an’ Cynt 
N il ar er good hand too in’ it look « 
rous ow come he didnt get aio 
better ut he didn't Bad luck sort « 
followed him Hle bought er pieces 
in’, an’ arter he’d ‘most done payin’ f 
it, L er Jones he foun’ out ther 1 
wa nh no count, an some TolKs over t 
Austinville sued fur it, bekase it hed 
longest to thar oran daddy or somettl 
a vot it back Cynthy worked har 
Db sin’ ther home sorter daunted he 
She ‘lowed ter me ’twar Tom tole Lawv' 
Jones bout ther titl but ] aon Kno 
Nobody else never sed so, an’ ‘twould « 
been er low lived trick They lived ©) k 
b awhile, fus’ here an’ then thar, a 
seed er sight o' trouble. Cy uthy lost o 
o her chilen (she hed three by then a 
the discouraged her mo’ T’wa'n't 1 ; 
thin’ nobody could do ter help much, f 
Nat was proud ez Lucifer hisse’f, an’ ¢ 
thv was ez bad Times was wus with *¢ 


iny body know’'d twell arterwards 
When thev hed been m 


Nat 


ell 
t 


} 
irriea n 


SIX ver, he foteh his family 


up fie 


on Humpback ter live, an’ rented er piec 
o’ groun’ from Tom Martin Cynthy ws 
agin it, but Nat he war headstrong ai 


ildn’t listen to her. Nat hed er yo 


o’ steers, an’ they was ter wuk on sheers 


Things got along 


one half fur the yother 























i iur a meal « vitties An ¢ 
ed thet half o’ thet corn war his’n 
¢ he'd hey his o he'd rot t 
" in ther te mackel ouse an take it 
om ‘lowed thet ef he come ter anv 
t sort o foolishness he ¢ nd hisse’f 
\ustinville ja ilore he got through 
tL struc it Tom with 1s stick, but 
ssed him, an’ Tom jerked ther mar 
- 1 loose an’ rid off an’ le hin 
Wel nobody never did kn ow how 
Ss adone, an some Saia one thing an 
ie said the yother, an’ ther lawyers 
irrelled over it, an twar printed in 
papers, but nothin s knowed Tur sar 
Some DOVS Wiial was out ‘coon 
intin’ heard er shot ‘long ‘bout daybreak 
when they come on through Tom 
Martin’s field they seed ther terbacker 
ise door wide open They went an’ 
oked in. Thai is er little pile er corn 
icked out, off in er corner to itse’f 
ir Nat hed divided it, an’ thar was 



























Lie War bru 
outa men got skeerce in lar come al 
orde} 1 et all them out o i What 
woul crree tel jine thet rim y Ton 
Martin ir turned ou t Lher balance 
an rier ther fightin Var over he come 
b ere ter Humpback 

‘l C raised her tear-stained face, and 
said stfu Ly It he peen owed ter rie 
he t ell in ther arn il thet arte) 
ther battles he would g monest ther dear 
an ounded an’ do what he could Pete 
White hev sed ez how Pom saved his lif 
aL SS on 

The sound of the horse’s hoof dre 
nearer, dull and muffled on the weed 
frown road T 1i@ gray mare passed ana 


—~ 


n old Man siouched torward in the 


razing out into the distance The 
sun is Settling, and the evening shadows 
gathered like a soft, dark 


mantie Ove 





desert 
Samarcane 
‘r Call 
> 
Beng 
Serpent known 


the Amazon 


‘Im pack, 


DACK, 


ot snow 


Esquimaux ; 


DREAMS 


Ked the censers round 
Of Buddha, in remote C 
And watched the sated vultures 
About hv Silent Towers. Bom 
He has all the highwavs trod 
That 1 to Nijni-Novgorod: 
Drifte ! i carven boat 
W ith 1 > KI ted Cypriote 
} li, denhant cheer 
he Bosnian mountaineer 
ed vith up ifted eve, 
muezzin’s bidding ery 
his pitving shadow fall 
Upon the Hebrews’ Wailing Wall 
He has felt upon his cheek 
The breeze that blows at Moz imbique 
He has leapt the dread crevasse 
Of the Switzer’s mountain pass, 
And with loose and listless rein 
Seoured the pampa’s boundless plain 
To him was the secret told 
Of the Inea’s vanished gold, 





And so. whet 
As one 
There 


Sé 


Lis 


For the \ 


voices 


GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. 


CLOTHES 


, . R. BOWKER 
wo ~ the road from that vale ; 


ol provement 
roses, ever lovely Grle ngvarl *rces 
crest of the Caha Mountains through 


lves 


IT OF 


for he still threw 
by hand, and did not kno 
any better 


his sl 
Lhat there 
nnel which 


entrance to the 
of Kenmare, I fe 


way. 
val Ten days before. | had 


Lie 


uund one dav. ina poor at 
ol sods. an old 


man working at the 


great Pacitie Mills 


spacious 
His half of the hut, just 


well-lig 
J 
i for the rude machine 


large 210.000 spindles 6500 
} had no light millions of 
except from the small door, and 


he worked fron 


hoon 


dollars cay 

workers, now prod 000.000 
SIX tO SIX, longer 1n yards of textiles, e and wool 
iong days, weay in yeat sJetween t 


this 
land and the 


Lrish 
n 


home- 
hand-carded from the 

of the neighboring sheep He got 
ippence a yard” for his slow 
wove from ten to twel yards a day, the old man is don t few hours by 
irning less than fifty cents His loom f these looms, of which a smart girl 
Ost a couple of pounds its fitting ‘ ‘ tend four; the card ng and 
ich more; it had not even the first F the woman and the 


iC@lh, a 
a rough yarn 


in Ire 

great Yat : ry 1s the 
whole gamut of the industrial development 
weaving, of the past hundred vears 

nad ve 


ars worl 
n 


spinning 


weaving of the 
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NEW 


re divided 





nat i among twoscore ma 
tnd AS mal yorKers each Work 
erearns about double the money, in fewer 
} Ss and ni etter conditions, and 
i r © Lie cloth costs less 
ne er var It is vorth while to fol- 
/ S ‘ ord il de elopment re 
I t i nerease © prod i¢ an 
‘| i i essenilng of 
j 
LS 
wai Ses 
| » 
} ‘ ) hl 
\\ 4 -ailifl, : J 
si b iS] . 
ay | Ti is) i | 
RR 0 \ } 
. { Bali 
a) ie hi ' | 
\ Ra) ni | LA | 
ALD { 
\ ~~ ye } 
“f 
\ Ce, 
\ Y oe } i 
) tU~ ) \ J 
ors \ Wf 
wena 
Wh -_ , } 
\/ LT h 
of os Dy ns ee | 
) Lary ‘4 
; fw } | 
: — \ 
~~ 
ae FD 
~ r 
NATURAL FIBRES 
( y Hur ‘ S 
t t \ t ALL T yg 
t 
cost. a ne Ss n wes ind a bettering 
the conditions of living all acecom- 
»lished 1: about one hundred years 
The ise of wool has no history, for 
t ¢ is no fuistory vithout it After 
leaves and skins. cloth of wool. felted or 
voven, was undoubted|y the first covering 
if mankind, and until a hundred years 
ago that earliest art of the hand-loom by 
vhich the wrappings of Egyptian mum 
. ; : : : 
mies or the textiles found in the buried 
lake villages of Switzerland were made 
had not been superseded by ** modern im 
provements Mie The very word vool, 





h the German wolle or earlier wol 


throug 


na. from the Arvan warnd, a covering or 
fleece, or war, to cover, tells the story; 
and the words *‘ weave,” from the Aryan 
wabh, and ** wear,’ through the Teutonic 
was or war, seem to trace back to a like 
root 


The hair is a 
Its 


Wool is a kind of hair 


rooted in the skin. root 


pl unit 
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is a 
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cone, connected with the sensitive i 
of the skin, whenee it draws sustenan: 
Its fe is not identical with the life 
the body, for hair grows more or 

after death This ‘root of the ha 
exudes the hair pulp, which is forn 


into cells containing the pigment 
and each row ol 


As the 


color to the han 


celis forms a ring ring’ ol ce 


is pushed away from the skin by the ¢ 
ing out of fresh pulp from the root 
cells dry, and seales are formed, a 
like the seales of a fish A hair see 
through a microscope Is thus a long 


formed by a sheath made 
The usual 
ht, and the se 


so fine and so close tovether that t 


ip of these ri 
of seales human hair is 


long, straig and regular 


are 


edge appears like the teeth of a very 1 


Sal 


Goat's hair has a more rapid growt 


and longer cells, so that it is less regu 


and stra ott and shows little of the toot 


like edge The hair of shee p of the con 


mon sort is also irregular, with a tende 
cy to curl or wave, but with marke 
t oth <¢ edges This IS wool, and 
s the tendeney to twist and the barbe 
projections which vive this fibre its 


idvantages The hair of the neg 
with its tendency to kink or curl, is mox 
to tl 
resembles the hair of the shee p. C 


Ing wool, because it 


iy calle d , 


tent 


hair is, aS a matter of fact, less pertes 
than straight hair. But through all tl 
range—of the human plant goat's ha 


and shee »'s wool nature shows such elos« 

that it difficult t 
draw an exact line between hair and 
in th to separate the 
from the goats. Witness the Angora g 
fleece, 


oned a superior wool, and the 


oradat ons would be 


or IS respect 


whose known as mohair, is r 


Peruvia 
alpaca, or llama. The microscope dist 
guishes very clearly, however, betwee 
which is an 


gum exuded by 


wool and silk, the fibre of 


even double filament of 
the 


} 
Ve vetable 


silk-worm; and between wool and the 
whicl 
half 


edge. 


fibres, such 


tube, 


as cotton, 


as a dries 


into a 
ribbon, having no barbed 


LrOW Lhe 
twisted 
The root of the hair has a natural tenden 
cy to dry up as warhi weather approac 
es, allowing the hair to fall free from t 
skin; thus animals ‘‘shed their coats 


But 


ings, or the fleece sheared, as in the cas 


vhen hair is cut, as with human bi 


of sheep, nature adapts itself to the de 
mand upon it, and growth Is continuous 
The number of these fibres is wonderful. 























examples Ol 


art Of 


hard 


in Norfolk, 


‘ 


pelt of a 


ot the 


lil 


Vermont 


square mieh ali 


sheep Will have 


furnishes t 

Lhes¢ oO 
} 

e recognized 


ch aiso the rr 


irbs less marked 


because the 


Wik AS Ss, D 


har 


ether for spinnin 


tightly twisted yarns whi 


so hamed f 


where 


ood } 


one 


Zoonon 


finished fabries e 


om the 


A SUIT 





im, Dr. Cut 


ard of Agricu 


reckoned with his mi roscope 222? S00 


ordinary open 


hi the modern 
extraord 
Vas an intelli 
two distinct or 
and 
comb 
ire straightened 
and jiaid 
smooth, 
‘h make the 
illed 


age of Wors 


tCMnIST 


WoOrs 


weavers 


it over by Edward IIT. about 1331, 
this Kind of goods The shorte) 
Ss, more curly and with marked 
are called earding wools bye 


AMERI( 





OF 


AN MERIN 






CLOTHES 


curry-comb used fon st efore spi 
ning, and these make tli OOMeNS proy 
er, thicker and softer and more e fe 
The shorter wools also make elt, whi 
S pi aduced no ’ eay oO mt by 
ting o1 itil le e! res lil 
thre barbs Of the on cal LO ¢€ ( ott 
el md nus make ( wous labri 
somewhat as paper is) made But these 
yvools rradte nto each ol ercepLlLDLy 
nature rare Tips ind ‘ ivention 
Ol nproved Combs has brous I nto use 
fou vorsteds > many. staple formerly 
too short ! il I Q ) Oollens , 
On the other hand, the hal resu ot these 
radalions 1s te na h OOLS oO Various 
that they may almost be called ditferent 
fibres, so different are then qua ties, in 
ead of being grouped under one ord 
ol 
| e storyv of the adevelopme Lin Apa n 
of the eultivated mero sheep is al 
interesting one, but cannot be told here 
America did not obtain these fine sheep 
Intiithiscentury. Ourso-called “native 


1 ] 


sheep were brought over by the early col 


onists, the first to Jamestown in 1609, in 
small tloeks of unknown but coarse breeds 














n 164 ul colo passed laws 
» ©] ) I Sl) Im 1785 the 
were e Promotion of Agricultur 
: ( iffered a medal for the 
) ept in the State 
793, however, that Hon 
\\ Massacl etts, smug 
I ring \ ed abl Slo 
~ r B on—only to 
adelic1o tion he had 
\ ISO] the ran Don 
ad to ’ oO hye 
I R md b pair oO Sn S 
obtained also by Mr. S 
d Do ester, Massachuset 
ind of Dresden, Ohio. In 1802 
Hu ed States M 
sna ) ! Der 
) tor i S ‘ 
\I ym coa iS made 
| ) | \ r ot bro iS 
Poul i i a 
A ; eve sold at £3000 \ 
Tl ) ‘ ) i} erice } 
\> | ! ed ad SIX cargoes, aggre 
15.767 eep, mo Spanish il 
1 in the United Sta iain 2 
pul W um Ja of Vermo 
Oo il | ) ! ! ( rie flo« 
col ted and Dy the 
Du embareo of the 
ylood ool reached S250 a pound 
8) Lhe co LpsSe hich Tollowe | pure 
! , on ) old is low as a aolliar al 
id lon of the best flocks were 
dispersed ()ne Stephen Atwood, of Ohio. 
iving from the Humphrey flock in 1813 
red carelully tor hall a century, with 
I . cess | it in I858 one of his rams 
la fleece of thirty-two pounds. In 


iummond, of Vermont, who 


W hitney vith his ecotton-gin. has 


vdd intold millions to the wealth of 
11S ry, bought an Atwood ram, the 
Ola ft i and from the Ham 

mond ( o-called American me¢ 
no sa eloped, a toot shorter in the 
e¢ ind s ehes the foreleg, vet 
entv-t é pounds more that 

Spal 1) re} ro i half-century 

u in 1825 mania for Saxonv met 
Ss ( e country it our stoekK 
~ f] ( Spanish descent, there 
{ i in on } re \merk ill 
rit ) ‘ t » 1 \mer. ati 
‘ no fleece « ( d showed 36.6 pel 
r t thre oO Line thima ind 


Buc 


in \ 
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keve,”’ shorn at the ‘‘Stat 


lichigan in 1884, produc: 


i fleece of fortv-four pounds These en 





mous fleeces, however, are apt to be 
ill o volk, or natural o that son 
ive been known to leave less thar 
quarter of their weight in scoured woo 
ereas is commonly reckoned tl 
in ished fleeces should viela one third 
ished fleeces a out one-ha Oot the 
elg l scoured oo] 
s whi estimated 1 it the world 
eontains at east half a billion sheep 
DOSSLDIV ovel HOO OOO OOO 


proaucht 
\ ] TT) 


LDO ) eeete) pounds oO yoo! Li 
o crop ol Wool can Only be guessed 
certain that the humble et 
CO! ites east S300.000.000 annua \ 
Oo o the wealth of mankind ut 
Owl 1 crop, greatest In 15584, when it 
i ( nated at 508,000,000 Lbs... was 
ISSS) 265,000,000 Ibs Nearly half tl 
OO ¢ eal s of fore on growth, th 
of 1887 being a crop ol 269.000. Of 
| i nport of 114,000,000 Tbs., and a 
contents ¢ 135,000,000 Lb Woo! 11 rhiyn 
ed woods 
The il OnS a number and oe 
ographica distribution of sheep in tl 
{ d States are very noteworthy Pre 
ous Oo the Wal 1840-1860, the census 


showed about 20,000,000 sheep nearly a 
east of the Mississippi River; the sheep in 
New In 1540 
the same 
e new West 

The 


wave 50 


England nearly 4,000,000 
in 1860, and 
York, but tl 


iade up the 


for 


olf ¢ 
alt this 








balance 
Report 1S83 
OOO OOO an 


21,000,000 


over-estimate). of 
the 
Mississippi, over 9,000,000 of the balance 


provandily 


which but were east of 


being on the Pacific coast. The ew 
rent Report estimates for 1889 42,599 
O79 sheep, valued at $90,640,369 The 
great majority ol sheep raisers in this 
country, even in the wool State of Ohio, 
ire the irmers Who keep from twenty 
live to fifty or even a hundred head 


the Mis 


1 
reaching a 


farm. East of 
of fl KS 


not large. 


as a help to the 


SISSIppl Lhe nunmoer 


thousand or more ts The sheep 


Ss one oO the small farmer's best set 
+ + ] } ] 
vVants It no oniv produces WOOL and 
mutton, but it keeps his fields fertile with 
manure, cleans them of stubble and 


weeds, and Dy causing vegetation to crov 


ipon the hill-side, counteracts the waste 


he farmer feeds the 
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SHEEP 
ers from the heart of S poc ket-booKk 
i hie sheep-she ring’ i one o the farm 
st als, and takes place in Varlous parts 
e country from April to June; in 
yme parts there 1s also a fall clip The 
( > usuall firs vashed, b eING 
none bv one into at ning stream 
tb SWimming ON vhere men stand 
st deep re dy to cateh the sheep float 
oft s feet, dip it under ite squeeze 
uut the dirt ind SO Pass I mm aiong the 
\fter ten davs ora f tnight’s dry 
4 e sheep is ready to be shorn It 
ight into the shear 19 USE ind set 
the ik shearing table, o fastened 
ra na ol OOCe DO r'¢ 1 ne on 
ol ith a Trame ike a cChair-bacl 
iched to which it is tied, or sometimes 
s sheared on the floor Putting his 
ms around the 1eep, the shearer makes 
1 cut 1 the fleece at tl breastbone 
' nee clips down the belly, shears the | 
( ot the coat ip to the mck bone and 
en turning the animal, shears the right 
de until the body of the fleece 


comes 





OF 


SHI 





CLOTHES 


ARING 
off nf ' OOM ( ere il (;reat care i 
must now be taken to preserve the sheep 
from cold The fleeces are baled and 
shipped to Marke or, better, stored in the 
farmer's Voo ( l one of the 
many OO ) ¢ ho tra through 
the count SHAR ect md purchas + 
hog makes a Satista Oo they 

In the far West, « e contrat the 

neep are n huee floe olten quartered 
on government nas, supplvil in ¢ 

AUSIVE OCC vation to hndreds OF rane! 

n 

men € cenus oO ISSO) reported A | 
sheep ranches in Texas, New Me co, and 
California weorega ( O00 head 
in average of 140,000 ) e ranch It is | 
reckoned n Ca ) g to 4 acres 
ire required per s e] ( nthe smail 

irms of the Eas Cl heep may we fed 
to the ere of pas | California 
sheep iurgely of Frei merino stock, are 
y mNusual SIZe, K ) is istiers iy 

vuse they must} e about for their food 
Many of them at from the flock of W 


W. Hol 








recognizil 





i” 








() »pand pro 
e cou na 
2 t 

ead e coast 


airect tot ‘ 

mie is opened 
id upon the sor 

\ QUICK ¢ t 
eece into qua 
Lire¢ it may ve 

e basket the 

re | ima sides 


oO another, the short, 


from the shins 


ol sometimes con 


on to a big 
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, 
¢ il Hacillus trom ¢ SPAS 
eeDp which produces the tTatal oO 
a } 
i rs disease Lo ivold this dar ( 
NOlisth MILLIS hich use these res } 
er P +] {} f + 
de the sorters table o1 1 Toor oO 
C room ith a horizonta 





i Ss alter scouring If these processe 


re i done, the Wook becomes Drittie, ai 





make poor foods 


If it is not to go directly to the dyein; 


room, the ool must be earefullv and 
venly dried, which is done, first, by tl] 
ordinary centrifugal drier, revolving s 


] +} 


ist that most of the moisture flies of 


and then by spreading it over a Trame ol 


‘tting, through which dry air 
ven by rotary fans, or by passing it for 

alf an hour over and under hot-air pipes 

na drying chest, wherein rollers carry it 


drum, which turns it over as it 


feeds to them again The dried wool is 


1eaped in big bins, white like driven snow 














Certain wools are full of burs, or thorny 
ds,a device of ingenious nature to en 
e seeds to ecateh on ind travel with 
sneep thev ind a hon I vhich 
erminate These ouid ear out the 
iC es, ali SILO Lhelse es Line 





l . . 
th as microscopic 


points, giving it 
. prickly feel. They are removed by 


burring,”’ in a machine in which the 


ool, fed against a slatted drum covered 
ith metal points, is spread out thin and 


oose, and is thus exposed to the fluted 
blades of the bur- roller or knoeker 
otf,” which knocks the burs upon a erat 
he below, W hile the wool, carried further 
on, 1s stripped off again by a roller brush 


For most wools. a bur- roller attached 






to the first carding machine suffices for 





this purpose Sometimes 


especially if the 





CLOTHES 





burs are much broken the vervetable ib 
stances are got rid of by d ite Acids, V ( 
eat them out without it juring® the rt 
Kor goods ‘‘dved in the wo the 
hbre goes now to e dave room, a 
vreat steun\ SLOpPpyY place ere half 


rER 


AT WORK 


stripped men di 





their hands 


are miy see 
and arms of any color but flesh-color. 
DUSV Over great vats rhe treatment 
varies with the color For blac cloth, 
a bath will have been prepared by boil 
me together bichromate of potash, red 


tartar, and vitriol. 


ed, the wool 


is put 
two hours, rinsed 
air. Meanwhile h 
ehip log yvood and 


in bags, have been 


to make the dvest 





When this has cool 


in olled Tor heart 


ana eX] the 


wsed to 
iIndred pounds of 


chip tustie tied up 


led f 


proper, and 


DO 


uff 


or two hours, 


when 











x 
‘ " ’ SSE 
hel ‘ I W or 
‘ i qu 
) AS ( ditfer 
t 5 4 A Ame hare | 
idn " oO “ " 
sire qua of clot] 
Ss pounds « No. 1] 
" sof No.1 Ohio 
R ‘ ifficien 
sown quality toward 
liciently alike to ) 
mad Spin ‘ en 
ind sil isle oolLand 
mungo ire alsO MIX 
e care musi e Taken 
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Trom the 


dved ¢ erent colors The } 
ditferent qu ties oO on 
n done before ishing: or o 
nt res, IS a compara ( sin 
i f I ) ( Ot Colors 1S ( © 4 
‘ i te t { eNat 
‘ to n ( a ce ed « 
‘ co ul ‘ 
Ke ¢ ‘ 
‘ © ¢ ri ! ( 
ched dete ed. 1 
ed out n@ tit i en 
Ve on the tloon thie , 
i ) ra i iVvel if 
( t if} ot ) Lit » «€ 
Oo l iptrom © ¢ ‘ 
rs, and s fed to rie r. ‘ 
ich, thie econ eted 
| e! V spi K ne ¢ ( 
44 
lend 0 oor. « , rea c ’ 
| Ss progress 1 ) one « ( 
es ( Oo ! ( ( ea 
place ( natural vrease remo ed ) 
scouring othe. <7 t s | ] iri 
Li¢ asthe scaies are ipl to cate 
CU ‘ ‘ ind felt ones hie 
Lard or o eo s best che ca 
vmared oils are also usec { free 
ett em Is apt to « to eta 
r ia nes thre Les oft thie Or rn 
l the clo self 
lo open out 00 " G « es ¢ 
md perhap natted togethe rom 
ore-room or the dvye-house, to silt ¢ 
il relia yr avest iff or de tii 
{ ve thoroug the oflice « 
‘ or pi or teaser. or s 
0) ( earha t ditte 
i ( eS ¢ thi mac lift rt eared | 
re il t S ma nie eeds the ‘ 
! ii it ive ne aprohk on i ce up 
i large drum or spiral blades studded wi 
1 pine hile WOrK veen §& ! | 
et Ol Leasers on small ey hnaers 
LoOVe hae oOo Ss LhbuUus pulled apart ¢ 
opened and revolving beaters, Making 
\ ist, further help to open it out an 
" t thorough vy. and tinal to delive 
i. cloud of white or gray or black sno 
to a great closed bin called the wauze 
roon The dust has meanwhile fallet 
through a grating below To ‘‘tease 
Dv-Lhne ay is an ola word. coming to us 


early Teutonic 


languages, 


Ine 


ain colors, as Dbrowls 


blends” 


prod iced by 


ngetopu 


this comes our common word tease 


or 


scratel 


i apart wool, and fron 


, while 
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iral seratchling 


comes oul 
{ tassel i 
is wa rliN 
ool IS In Some 
) thro ih 

‘ Val erties 
SLIDE ma 














ition mto woo 
or Worsteds 
‘ aistinetio 
t ! oo 1s 
orsteds Vas 
erly very clea 
ollens were the 
iS OF Sott tee 
Hroadclortlis 
flannels, made CARDINX , 
ort VOOIS, the 
»| vhich art 
partiy straightened out. b cards ot e comb 1 cert ot the finish 
vhich aet Ke e curry -combs ne processes. ac owever, of very 
for the shor ur Of horses), so that de riations choice of stoc] 
ool remains more or less « rossed on The distinetion is rather of method than 
med, and being spun OOSE leits o1 res t ly rye Tirnie e lone sta e 
i together in eaving on iF ig 1M r SK bi e process” difvic 
( no the pattern of thre en ne rsteds ere made , 1 « . { reat 
steds were the good Ol harce ee] Gisad Vvantace ana it little riiade ere 
qiagonals and DAareves ipl to eal lor which reaso S ct ISo2. oun tariff] 
ny made of long wools, the res had put a lower duty o orsted voor 
Mien are Tully straightened out by than on woollen wood Cane eon nt 
COMDS also Vhich act ike the Combs Nas been made Of late ven) ID manu ( 
sed Tor human hair ind spun hard turers because orsted ood could be 
sted. so tha they felt comparatively brought in at a mue er duty ft ! 
e ith Tnishin and show Live pat Voolel and a rece ireasul alee on 
( ot the Vveaving seemin as Is has cut the Gord K Iie Vy I ne that 
made im she loom.” () late orsted suit Sand coatings, the modern 
irs the lmprovement in COMDING na sott oods, are to ‘ ed not as ‘ 
unery, and particular \ i¢ develop teds but as on ( F dso ‘ ne up 
ent of the Noble comb, has made pos Lhe rate 
ie the use of shorter and shorter sta The * eard-room” « nodern ollen 
es for comb ny and the I ye neh System mill would be astral Sight toour grand 
Splhbing worsted Varns, avoiding any mothers, who enl a Dus aay carding 
ist until the last process of spinning, and by hand less wool than one of the rrea 
ming to produce a soft, clinging fabric machines will turn out in a minute It is 
as partly superseded the method of hard a long room, Gown | in diminishing 
visting hus worsteds and woollens perspective, the eve sees one alter anoth 
now approach very closely together, the er the huge carding machines turning 





main difference being in the interposition turning, turning Each set of card 
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i puiill and Slraightening 
! e purpose of the huge mach 
‘rome the orker, the stripper, acting 
ich the Sare iV, strips the tibre al 
¢ irns ) iw S ft, to be PiUSst 
t I Ou eae pair Oo ‘ 
i ( ppers, each set ha ne ine 
! er le ! ind Working closer Lo ft 
itil at the other end of the n 
hine, the fancy nother red « 
rushes up the much bepul ed ‘ 
rom: the wires of the swilt and make 
L reat for the dotfer-roller he} 
I S delivered ih a continuou Thin, « 
stripped off by the oscillating motion « 
the huge steel dotfer-comb vhich a 
i ers Ib nto a tube o1 trumpet revo 
ing wily, and producing a loose rope, o 
ilvel Which Is aulomatically wound 
Into cheese-llike balls rhis is the wor 
ort first breaker, or seribbier The se 
ond, or intermedia S fed from a hut 
ber oO se balls arranged In a rac ‘ 
Prom a ip ot siivers wound togethe 
uv lepplMNe machine and repeats the procs 
Lik SOME hat hner cards, turning out 
more compact slive) But, with ever 
precaution, the fibre so fed mav be thie 
1! il some than at othe parts, and th 
lake i heveh silver moreover, ft 
short ‘ ISHOLLO be Kept tul straight 
ed,as if it were for worsted, but needs, afte) 
aisentat lement, to be eriss-crossed agwall 


so that it will felt when the time comes 


s the fibre is Ted intotl 


kor these reason 
third machine, or tinisher. transversely, o1 
he Dlas by a travelling feed osci 


to the machine, and de 





positin the sliver one layer on another 


The licker-in of the finisher thus takes thi 


fibre from the edge of the sliver, and at the 
other end of the finisher the wool is dotted 
not by the big comb to make slivers. but 
usually by ring doffers” forming part 
oO Line condenser” attachment, whic 

Thiliaike a Coarse roving rhese ring 


dotfers are pairs ol leather rings. betwee) 


wl 


ich the sheet of fibre passes; the uppei 


ring of one pair, the under ring of thi 
t] 





next, have wire clothing, which ‘ 


fibre, so that it is delivered in two sets o 
strips, one over, one under, instead of in 


continuous sneet These strips are co} 


densed into threads by ‘* rub-rolls Wiik 


ork to and fro in Opposite directions as 


so that as the strips pass be 


weeh pairs OF roilers they are ioosely 


compacted together, as the shoemaker 


rubs his waxed thread between his palms, 






























( » TIME WEAVIN( 

to the roving which ind ipon long step To spin mean ndeed to draw out 
MOOS, IS NOW ready for the spinhning-room, spinnen from Spa) Or spa and oul 
All these machines ire slmpiv the second meaning, of quickly turning, comes 

l-eards of our grandmothers, trans- from the motion of the spinning-wheel 
ng their rubbing motion into rotary The mule and other sp machinery 
ition, to do the ork more qui ly and for wool are derived fron it devised for 
1 jarger scale All the machine ry of cotton, modified to meet the nature of the 
spinning-rooms is likewise the deve bre, which not stand so continuous a 
ment of the old-fashioned spinning pu rhe spinning-room of a great mill 
hee] It SImMply draws out and twist sual equ en h and breadth of the 

1€ yarn, making it finer and finer at each ipper stories rhted on every side, pre 
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| t varp, the thread running leng 
( i the clotl Is more twisted 
I t ” eit, or Woot, o1 Ing 
read running across the piece | 
vie Snot been dved in the Oo 
» De ( ed it the vat es LO 
( 0 vreatl Ske Ss Lo SS tii 
‘ yrOCeSS I 
i eque} I ! ‘ S 
S fy =f clive nal Tt ire) . 
r > thre ‘ The size « 
ci¢ if ) ints Ol l 
er ‘ ) ¢ rn be ( . 
( S ms « S60 i} } ' 
e a pound Thu G's val 
‘ s, or 21,160 vards, to the pou 
e designing-room 1s e comn 
Ln s oflice ina ollet 
Line ( Ss aeta ure aistributed 
( ait tment \ ce te | Pst Gra 
on? ‘ ce 1 ria 1! ! 
piece ili ¢ erimental wea or - 1 
ed > | ‘ cies Onine nu ‘ 
Lhie r of the selling age S, al | 
ips e hundred pieces, three- qua 
( en ounces to the yvard, o 1 a 
ona ed q l are oraerea A lie ( 
Signing-room S ¢ t ising pat 
( aesig On a iarge Scale alla 
the elemen necessary to proaus 1i¢ 
s { e eave the variety oO Varnhis 
rp and eft. the colors require 
( nd K 1 of wool, and its ad 
1 ¢ reckons ho many times t S } 
I s epeated in the ( ha in 
piece dso determines the relative ¢ 
Lites « nateria Orders go thence tot 
ne-room »dye-house the spinn 
roon and the weaving shed, each ord 
the rest like the parts of a wal 
| vattern in both woollen and wor 
ted oods depends ch \ upol I 
PAVE mr these are seldom printed or | 
. ce, aS are SILKS and cottons ut t 
! if } esses Of weaving ¢ ( 
( ele ‘ en \ l the ¢ Ol LNaUS 
} i wna il Siikb ol igure 
eaving throug thie Kk iV Ss Utle il 
( irt rig oom and 1 ‘ lacqua d i 
i¢ ment The process Ot WOOL Weay 
does not vary essentially from that « 
S aving, déseribed in this Magaz 
1 


Dress 


A Silk 
t difference is that 
reeled 


been upon tl 


arge drum ealled the warping-mill, tl 





warp must be passed through a dressit 
of a nal size,starch,or Irish moss. whi 


yres protr id ng from the 


nanyfh 




























ive Prom 





iL IS Lhorougnuiv area hae tan. to tWist o1 Spin niak Yr piaihn Cie 
is tit ‘ wound Tprooni Lie Oot beam m™ «i Lipdie ite) acenrent > Lhie ett 
iad S ll qaua \ ara ! i thread over one irp l i i i! de) Ft 
ce its place in the reeds of the loom = the next, requiring but two harnesses, one 
ess, so that it mav be lifted in the up while the other is do this is the 
il phe right moment tor the patlle rh yveave oF broadcelot MOUSSE nes de iliie ; 
| e beam and harness being put in) and of the plain cottons whence these | 
on the loom, the ends of the warp musiins ol oo eae The { 
ids ure iLbached ) if roel ith eave pro ces a GWaLOnaAal ¢ rvinig 
ich thread oO thie irp Is, ol nh patter Live \ er « arn es 
se,as long as the entire length of and the order in ( they rise Phe F 
eave Meanwhile the oof thread serge or prunel weave nw three har 
nad Oh DODDINS has een pul nto the nesses alt iscad LWo ao 1} W Tili¢ Ole I> 
ind these into the shuttle boxes up s the simplest ty the Cassimere 
side of the loon Che loom starts or Bata it ha ) wnesses, risil 
irness lifts part of the warp threads, In pairs, but im successive ordet Lhe sa ‘ 
cking stick sends the shuttle across teen, or doeskin often considered a sepa 
om between these and the warp rate weave, has at least five harnesses, « 
as lett iniifted, the batten arives Which Tour are down while one ip, thus 
yne the thread left by the shuttle, the fl ishing either the warp threads or thie , 
er warp threads are lifted and the up woof threads elite fly to tlre irtace and 
owered, the shuttle is thrown back, producing the smooth sheeny effect known ' 
1 so the cloth is woven, at the rate as satin Kigured cloths in infinite vari 
perhaps eighty ** picks,” or threads, per ety are produced by combinations of thes¢ 
inute The cloth is isuallv cut from weaves with each other or with plain 
( loom in cuts ot tortyv y irds each grround tatfeta veaving The eross o1 
W eavers recognize several ** fundament vauze weave, said to have originated in 
il weaves,” which permit of infinite com- Gaza, is totally distinct from either the 
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twill weaving: in this, one o 


nations and patterns The ‘tabby "or tabby o 
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nown are aconfusion worse confound: 


howe 





‘ iture have only increased the confusi 
J st ate The weave, or Griviilre the Ire lie te) 
‘ale: olesule: for the harness s one supposed ba 
‘wale, but a Batavia cloth is not of Batavia 
ga! of serge weave Another basis is tha 
il ool or various mixtures; but lhe 
ire Tresh contusions, as in the case of p 
lin \\ hen the popes possessed Avion 
t weave serg I centuries ago, a SIIK cloth there n 
as called papeline, in their honor 
is imitated in England as poplin; a 
vhen, in 1775, French refugees introduce 
it in Ireland, the Irish poplin became 
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the warp threads is half twisted or full 
twisted around another warp thread by 
help of a ‘*doup leash,” or extra harness, 
und is then held in this position by the 
shoot of the velt thread The double 
cloth weave has additional Warp and weft 
threads, so interlaced that a cloth of two 
distinct face iS produced, or one of two 
distinct backs, in which latter case a kind 
of velvet is produced by cutting the two 
Do nS Lpart The pile or velvet weave 
proper is a fifth distinetive method, us 
! Lie to uplift the w irp thread for a 
} as in making Brussels carpets, yet to 
described he simpler variations are 
On many iooms controiied bv a chain 
larness instead of the Jacquard attach 
nent, the chains,of short rods, be ing titted 
With balls and sinkers, each ball lifting 
t part of the harness as it goes DY On the 
chain, and each sinker depressing it 
The names by which wool fabries are 


mous a fabric of silk warp and 


as voo 
oof, the large woof threads givit 
reps effect cotton has now taken 
place of the silk. so that the name me 
anything Delaine, of course, means 
ool but has come to designate the 
arieties Oo union goods,” formerly « 
ed cotton delaines, of cotton warp 
Woo velt hich have become the « 
feature of the manufactures of Ro 
Frances Bradford (En@land), and n 
of our own mills Kor the most } 
modern names of fabrics come fron 
bar ot manufacturers or dealers 
we aS meaningless and inconsistent 
cooks’ French in dinner menus 
After woollen woods leave the loom.t] 


have to go through the distinetive proce 
fe] tovet 


This is peculiar to woe 


milling or fulling—the ting 


er of the fibres 


But tirst » cloth must be 


Line “perched 
der the careful eve of the overiookel ‘ 
who marks with chalk each little impe 
fection, and docks the weaver according 


pass through the burling-room, wher: 


with “burlers’”’—a kind of tweezers—a 


lumps, knots, and other imperfections are 
plucked out as the cloth is drawn slowly 


over a sloping table in strong light; 
the menders, who stiteh in MmIssing war} 
or woof threads, so far as this has not bee 

the 
vonderful de ftness: 


It 


or thoroughly washed aga 


done on loom, and mend flaws wit 


and must be measure 


and weighed. Is also In Cast 


many 





scoured, 
to remove remaining oil, or dirt, or super 


fluous dye, either as preparatory to full 


orasasubstitute for it. The old-fashione: 
fulling consisted in sprinkling the gooc 
with boiled or liquid soap folding ther 
in laps, and placing them in the hollo 


He 


t 


were milled, or 


receptacle of fulling stocks, in whi 


hammered, for tw 


or three day s, being taken out five ors 


they 
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f lor ( ¢ a reroialil 1! 
r OO re s oro matted 
ore el asLthie cit SI Lo Lie 
j | | dern ful on 
. r ) cher tovethel 
| S } rie sewing Tri t 
sb rou Olds length 
( ( i ( \ nae h flan ed 
edges anotner cy Nn 
D1 he clo ‘ to 
p ried around and around 
mw « e usu ed down 
eve ‘ i LOOUS, LO 
l ( sf ( Orie oouUs il’t 
i ‘ oO rs are single 
rub ‘ r ee ! ! cing 
ri ) ( i » cil 
»> Toul rat ire now required 
mat davs Now 
" i dmed " 
! extractot ul eXt tel 
ed ¢ ra is 
) i tf ( wma Oo . il ‘ to 
) ! Ol lile the cloth 
‘ | ad | t two or three 
( e all Bad eathe 
ive ! 1h LLLIS roce mad now 
Te tentered Dy\ eing ruh 
. ’ son a revo no Trame, o1 
i ¢ Ss ¢ un, @I ved On € hea 
ntel OOKS Or grippers, adjusta 
6 to Tf ath of the cloth, to prevent 
maesirec Nrink 
The f r has been a preparation for 
‘ S O LisO = pecu ur ) yoo lien 
eoods by hich the 


is raised and the 


hap 
irate threads of the 
eaving quite lost to 
ont Nature has pro 
vided a curious instru 


ment for this process in 
the we 


avers 


plant hi 


quantities 


En 


ih 


gland and 





York Stat 
; +) 
or this sole 


The 





hand 





eaver set 1 number ol 

nese ona rame with 

\ ¢ raised hie 

" " ( na thie ice O the cloth 
tretched front of him on an uprig] 
1 companion it the back 
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pushed forward the part on whi 
rked Phi raisin og no ci 
> Ol The teasels iret mounte 
Siats hich are placed on tb CVilne 
vals hich the cloth is gently pres 
) mother cvirmder, to be scratecher 
the teaseis as thev revolve The te 
heads atter a while fil With floc] 
Voo \ ich are cleared oft Vv han 
aqewll machine or atlachment 
ng a ne spray, on Lhe principle of 
periume atomizer, iS Sometimes use 
moisten the cloth betore ¢ Ing 


If Line voods are not to be leit ro 


Imad furry, they must next be cropped 
or sneared TI croppers tool their t 
t resisting the introduction « machine 
sé entyv years ago, but ill Lhe Same 
machine Came It consists of a serie 
yades arranged spira oO = 
rh © a unst i Stationa bed ore 
i Ol knile eag \ MAKE 
( el t pair ol ius Sors, Clip] 
ao n the clot iS 1t 1S pressed 
iwainst them by rollers rhe clot 
Lhroug several times, and the tente) 


tea iv, and shearing processes are repe 


ed for most cloths, the finest broad 
indergoing the cropping vet a third time 
\fter the cropping, a brushing and ste 


” machine, with its revolving brusl 
ind steam rolls, gives the cloth anoth« 
dressing and if it is to be steam-boiled t 


IS Wrapped around perforate d metal cy NH 
ders and exposed to heat in a steam-che 


several hours Cloth that is ‘*‘ dvee 


prece at this stage takes 1ts tur 


n the dvye-house being run through tl 


dye-kettle in an endless belt over a ey 


Finally it must 


der, Just as in fulling M 
ist 
a final inspection, when any last impertec 


oht 


pre ssed,. but j before this 1t must pas 


tions are cau and anv detects of color 


remedied by specking, or daotting o1 
dye or ink with a wooden instrument like 
a butcher's skewe1 This is a ‘‘ trick « 
the trade’’ which has risen to the digenit 
of a process, for, espec lally where ther 
is much admixture of cotton, an inkil 


makes assurance Gouvdlv sure b\ 


printing color over the whole surface 
The pressing hich gives its final fin 
and lustre to fine eloth vas up to te 
vears ago done by folding the eloth 
lavers between press boards of fine 


smoot pasteboard, and squeezZi 





ot these layers in a hydraulic press be 
tween hot plates. The calender machine 
replaces this system in many moder 













IT OF 


s, compre ssing the el Is passed 



























een heated rollers If it comes out 
shiny, itis steamed and brushed again; 
ioOW 1S Hnisned cioth vhich, wound 
n board and d 1i\ la rt ed Is ready 
he dry-goods store and the ors 


DRAWING 


The worsted factory in its earlier 
sses presents to the observer few 
woolle nN 


difference from the 





ugh most of the methods are slight \ 
dified, in view of the final use of the 
ol. The result of woollen machinery 
» leave to the wool its natural te ndeney 


ind felt t 
and 


irve wether, hence the loose 


ning after The re 


processes 


of worsted machinery is to spin from 


onger wool fibres a straighter, smooth 
vac, which may be over More 
Slik or cotton, and more early n 
In the loom Up to tl middie o 

s century, combing by hand iS prac 
illy the only way The ecomber used 
ur of combs made of two or three rows 
ng@ steel teeth, on one of which he 
aced a mass of woo previously oiled 
hich he combed off with the othe He 


en cleared the first comb from the bro 
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Ken ren il sot fibre, « ‘ ! . ind 


combed ma cf trom on ‘ SCCOLLE ‘ mb 





| 
- 
' 
7 
i 
] 
MACHIN} ' 
; 
it as “NOUS . so that thie LOpS vere 
fewer and shorte ateach combing Cart 
wright the inventor of the power loom, } 
patented in 1790 a mechanical comber, 
but his results were very wasteful, and it 
was not until 1846 that Jesse Heilmann 
a Frenchman of Mulhouse patented in 
England the first practical combe The p 
Lister comb patented mn IS51, was so like 
it that a patent suit ensued hich Was 
ended by Lister’s purchase of Heilmann’s 
rights for £30,000. The Liste rm was ' 
Lie etter of thet oO. ”Al ed The Mi 
hippinge’ Jaws rrip r Unie end of the f 
tyre nh plac ‘ thie io” ter which i 
eouid naa ao I tangled ends 
Phe Lister or min <« nber requires long 
Staple wool, pr pared by i series of ma 
( mes, u f Oo} Ca ed pre 
parers Each ec i) es ‘ illers,”’ 















when it drops ol 





I 





iS Jump running back to the end of 


is ingwenious dey 


he long fibres are pulled straight witho 
i The 


receives the opened out 


ye 


fibre 
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nasses it over coarse fallers, and delivers 


a sheet to the second, with its tine: 
The third 


attachment, 


lers, and so on 


preparer 


is a trumpet making a 


htly twisted sliver, and in the fourth 


wool Is often oiled for the 


the fif 


com ber 


sliver made th or sixth pre 


DY 
th its fine-tooth fallers, delivered 
fed 


similar 


into the Lister comber 


of gill 


se teeth the fibre is pressed DY a dab 


cans, 1S 


ma set bars. between 


brush From these it is taken, not 
drawing rollers, but by the nipping 
s, Which close upon a tuft, pull it 


gh and out from the gill points, and 
t upto asecond or carrier nip, which 


ses upon one end of the tuft as the first 


releases the other. This seeond nip 
s the tuft over to a revolving circle, 
several rows of upright wire points, 
h take the tuft from the nip and 
over the ‘tops or lone tibres to 
ng rollers, while the noils.”’ or 
fibres, remain on the points until 

en off farther on by a doffer Mean 
the nippers, having let vo of the 
tuft, have gripped a second, being so 
ed that the drawing rollers get the 
ts overlapping slightly, so that the 
ed tops” are delivered in a con- 
is sliver. This comb effected an 
mous saving, but the invention of 


Noble or circular comber was an even 
ter improvement 

The Noble comb makes the work rotary 

d continuous, and can use much short 


bre, which has been partly carded in 


id of ‘‘ prepared.” It is a wheel of 
or five feet diameter laid flat on a 
ular iron stand about two feet high 
around this stand are placed balls 


e loose ropes of partly carded wool, 
sliver carried through feeding boxes, 


feed it against the re circle, 


volving 


hich are several rows of upright wire 
the inner rows finer and closer than 
As the sliver is fed upon the 
ve circle, a brush working up and down 

sses the wool between the pins, while 
1¢ Dipping clamps shut together and per 

only a tuft to be carried along by the 
rele. Just within the inner row of pins 


circle revolves the 


the larg 


re, W 


Smaiier 


in 
ith a 


same 


rection as bristling 


ce of combing pins on its periphery 


ills the fibre 


‘his smaller circle in turn 


from the larger wheel, straightening it 





out, and gives up the straightened ‘* tops” 
pair of the 
LXXX 





drawing rollers, while 


65 


lo a 
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‘noils” are taken off by a carding roller 


or other device There are two of these 
small circles at opposite parts of the large 


the fed 


togethe r, so as to make a continuous sliver 


wheel, and “tops” fi both are 


‘on 


of glossy, straightened fibre There are 
still other varieties of combing machines 


combining these principles 


The combed wool] must next go through 


the series of drawing from tive 


machines 
to six, which, taking several slivers, com 


bine them into one finer roving, mean 


while completing the straightening of the 


fibres, and d 


rawing them out to their full 
length The first of these are gill boxes, 
similar to the preparers, in which the 
wool is further drawn out by fallers:; the 
later ones in the series have no fallers, but 


depe nd altogether on drawing rollers. re 
volving more rapidly than the feeding 
to ad the fil The 


from the combing machine is made into 


rollers. draw re sliver 


loose balls on a‘ balling head” attach 
ment: the first, or can gill box, delivers 
it in a loose coil Into cans the second 
delivers it upon two spindles, and. here it 
is weighed: the third delivers it upon 


four spindles, the sliver getting finer and 


straighter each time: as it leaves the last 


drawing frame, somewhat twisted and 
wound upon large spools, it is called 
slubbing.”’ 
The ‘‘slubbing” is now ready for the 
roving frame, which doubles two slub 


bings into one, by use of a flyer spindle 


twists this slightly, and thus gradually 


increasing the cohesion ves the ‘roy 


ing’ strength enough to stand the strain 


The spinning of worsted 
that 
tighter or 
to the inch 


for average yarn, made 


of spinning 
ditfers 


being 


from in its 


twelve 


of wool chi fly 
ten to 
usual 
the 


harder, 


turns being the twist 


on throstle 
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ime sin irin principle to the 
| ‘ whit The French system 
of 1 ng rsted varn avoids n ng 
tou ii the spit Trame s 
l i ( I ro l } ct a) Spin 
eal rocesst re S 
er ese! more ‘ Live 
‘ cte i eS « Te) ind drap 
he forn 
orsteds 1S not dIssil 
t of « er textiles, as oollens 
‘ ! t_they are more isually in 
yatter ( ea ! and hence the 
J ure ‘ sed On this t r 
‘ ( c depen Woorsteds are o 
e1 ¢ , nishec mn thie oom 
because they preserve more distinctly the 
patter ol hie eave ind are not so de 
pers nt thie ifter processes for finish 
But they go through most of the processes 
des ed for oollens, though thev are 
f ed les nd sometimes are not fulled 
’ ' il buriing s of even more Im 
pe " ! orsteds than 1! oollens 
They i a require several processe swhnien 
Trt oollens do not need crabbing 
i oces ot steam scouring applied hirst 
to one side of the cloth, then to the other, 





by ( Ing t upon larg metal eyvlinders 
and thet ¢ l ng the cioth reversed, to 
ive it Surface preparatory to dveing; 

brushing, or dry raising, in place of gig 
ul Si! ne, in wh the loose 

P oO ( re burned off the face of the 
clo by ssing itovera red-hot evlinder 
or in ! cl gas flames, a pie 
1 ~ é process WV looks absolute ly 
destructive, but which results only in giv- 
ing the tabpriu i cleane brighter surtace 
he Oppos te oF the soft prt finish of 


many oollens But throughout the en 
tire imut of woollen and worsted pro 
duction, each fabric, each mill, differs so 


in method and order of process from most 
others that it is almost impossible to give 


either a complete or fully generalized 


at large 


»w of the industry 
The 
foremost specialties of the 


The 


carpet manufacture is one of the 


woollen indus 


try tidy house-kee of a 


rood 


looked 


many thousand vears ago about 
her for a floor covering, and plaited the 
river reeds or grasses into mats ich 
some ‘ ters take to be the origin of 
weaving Mur Arvan forefathers were 
weaving carpets of wool in Persia at the 


thence the man 
ad to India, to Turkey, to 


very dawn of history 


ilacture spre 
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Arabia 
duced carpets to Europe 
till of Henry of 


The returning Crusaders int 
But it was 
Navarre 


the days 
manufacture 


their was attempted 
France, and it was the great minister 
Louis XIV Colbert who establishes 
Beauvais the first permanent carpet 
tory, which stil eXiISts Manv East 
carpets are still made on what is rathe) 


frame loom, the 


than a plie being si 
threads or tufts tied into the fabric 
the fingers as it is wove) battened 
inserting a sort of comb, which is hat 
mered against the loose rows, and « 


into a pile by clipping down the « 
of the tufts to an even surface ‘| 
weaver sits at the back of the Tal 


and relies his memory n 


the 


on POLLO 


pattern, W hich partly accounts 


certain irregularities in Eastern ru 
The ordinary hand-loom was used 

eastern Kurope for carpets up to neat 
the middle of this cent iry Meanwh 
carpet manufacture had been establishe 
in Philadelphia as early as 1791. and 


Hamilton’s famous | 


port on Manufactures 


is mentioned in 
The Jacquard 
tachment was early applied to these loon 


More than one America 


priot Lo 


» WWibil 


attempts 


1850 to weave iIngrain carpets 


power looms, but it was not until the 


vention of Mr KE B Bigelow, of Bosto 


in 1842, thata satisfactory automatie lo« 
for carpet-making was produced 

The simplest form of carpet, except 
printed drugget and the coarse hemp ca 
peting, 1s the Venetian carpeting, made 01 


the loom n 


threads being brought alternately to tl 


common stripes, two wal 


surface, and hiding the weft, which n 


of hemp or cotton, between them | 


ike on both sides. Ingrains. of whi 


Venetian 


isa 
the 
carpets dyed In grain, or 
They are two-ply or three-ply, 
to the of 


warp,and the pattern is produced by 


reallv a 


iS variety, meal 


In the var 


accordil 
used for 


number threads 


Jacquard attachment. They show on t] 
back the reverse of the pattern on the fro1 
The Kidderminster or Scoteh carpets are 
heavy variety of ingrain, having prope 
a worsted warp and woollen weft, but ow 
best American three-plies are said to s 


pass them *‘Union”™ ingrains have 


weft of cotton, and in some cheap carpe 


even bark fibre is used for tilling. The 
next class of carpets are pile fabrics, mad 
with a backing or foundation, usually « 


hemp or cotton, having no relation to the 
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They are woven 


color of the carpet 


placing in the loom, in addition to 
ordinary warp threads which bind 
fabric together, as many more warp 
ids aS there are to be colors in the 
et These are not wound on a single 


but each color is wound on as many 
that 
frame behind 


S is as there are to be threads of 
rin 


peam 


the carpet, set in a 


frames like large 


another 


These are 
tilted 


there 


oom 
above toward 
of the 


there are five frames, hence 


one 


loom; if are five 


“tive 


Ss 


ne Brussels”? means that five threads 


smany colors make the carpet The 


rp threads necessary to be brought to 


surface at each pick to give the pat 


ive lifted by the Jaequard, and while 


ire up, a wire or rod is put in be 
en. so that a loop or pile is formed, 
se warp threads being several times 
ength of the ordinary ones After 
ugh more picks have been woven to 
en the warp thread, the wire is taken 





This is Brussels carpet In ‘‘five 
urn Brussels four threads are in the 
indation while one is up, the color 
»ws somewhat at the back, and the 


Wilton ear 


sa Brussels carpet with the loop of the 


¢ is strong and firm 
cut open, by passing a knife through 
a soft velvet effect It is 


English town of Wil 


is to vive 
called from the 


made, and 


here it was first Is prac 
the same as the old French Mo 

tte carpet, also named from the place 
nanufacture It is isually made of 
er wool and heavier yarn than Brus 
hence is more costly; also it is com 
ly **three-shoot,” that is, the wire is 
ted at every third pick, giving an 
ra weft thread, binding it more firmly 


; * 


rt,” that is, the loop is made at every 


ier, while Brussels is usually ** two 
ond pick. 
} The difficulty in the w 


nery was in the placing and withdraw 


ay of carpet ma 


¢ of the wires, which was at first done by 
d. Mr. Bigelow had patented, in 1842, 


loom 


automatic for inerain carpets, 
ch he developed through the co opera- 
on of the 


iny; but that company failed to appreci 


Lowell Manufacturing Com 


ite the significance of his other invention 





f the Brussels and Wilton power-loom, 


e germ of which was contained in his 





oom for weaving coach lace, patented in 





839, though it was not fully developed 
intil 1845 He was therefore compelled 
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start at Clintonville, Massachusetts 


to In 
1848, the business which developed, in IS54, 
into the Bigelow Carpet Company His 
triumph Was fully acknowledged at the 
London W orld’s Fair of 1851. but unfor 
tunately instead of patentir the general 


principle, his English solicitor entered 


only one ipplication OF it, Le iving the field 
open to rival adapters Four words would 
have saved him fortunes untold The 
Bivelow oom shot the wire across the 
loom, left it in place until twenty or thir 


tv more loops had been woven, then seized 
the end 


threw it 


out, and 


for another shoot 


by pincers, whipped it 


into place By 
UusInYg hooks, catches, and other dey ces in 


. : 
place ol was easily 


But 
lf drew, 


pincers, his) patent 
Eneglis) 


American patent 


evaded by ish inventors his 


himse 

He 
tionized the carpet industry, and amassed 
th In Wilton 


carpet hand the wire w 


which le 


was more comprehensive revolu 


weal making or cut-pile 


by as grooved at 


the top, and along this groove a knife 


blade, which formed part of a weavers 

trivette was run so acc irately as to 
vive rise to the expression as mght as 
a trivet An ingenious workman be 
thought him of affixing a knife blade to 
the end of the wire, so that, as it was 
withdrawn, it did its own cutting: and 
this principle was app ed in the Wilton 


power-loom, The original Bigelow loom 


wove from twenty to thirty yards a day, 


in place of the yard or two of the velvet 


hand-weaver; the newest Higgins looms 


seventy-five, and it is a marvel 


pre rd ice 
Lo see 


the pattern prod iced and the pile 


cut before your eyes, as the wires flash 
in and out. 

About 1888 a curious improvement was 
invented bya Mr. Whytock, of Edinburgh, 
who printed colors upon the warp threads 
in such proportions that, when 
the 
appeared on the surface 


Mr. William Sloan 
carpet 


woven by 
ce sired 
the carpet 
the Amer 


bit of 


process 


plain pile weaving, pattern 


of 
founder of 


ican house. wove the first 


tapestry carpet for him, and the 


was first applied by Messrs. Crossley, of 


Halifax, England, under the name of tap 
estry carpet. Tapestry Brussels and vel 
vet carpet, instead of having several extra 
one, which has 


warp threads, have only 


previously been printed by the Whytock 


thread, 
the 
rods, alone gives the projected pattern. 
It can 


device, so that this one warp 


brought continuously to the top by 


therefore be woven without the 
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Jaequard, on a piain loom It shows no 
colo il the back, except where, as a trick 
ot the trad the jute foundation is some 
Vi it colored, fo aig ers vho ilke such 
i rditie Each thread is separate 
treated, and be re wea gy 1s set 1! 
rope riac n the pattern by ecirls 
\ ’ el ever two vards sepal ilely 
over a design spread before them he 
t t abor reat, bul Lhe Saving ih Woo 
! eay makes tapestry ’ eor 
! ondingly cheaper than Brussels, and 
ve t than Wilton 
bhe o i \xm nster carpet vere 
1 »\ ind tf ting, in ) pieces 
like the early Eastern rugs, but the plac 
V hie et lake hei lame afterward 
became ( ( St of the Wilton car 
pet indus \ so-called “patent Ax 
minste iting these Vas made by 
k sn ma l eturers, DY first making 
che e, or tufted cord, and thet eaving 
this to a kind of tufted carpet by plam 


American manutacturer 


Alexander > th. of Yonkers. conceived 
t! ea ol ne 1 oom W ( should 
1 Line is worked oO yi ma 
( st, Haleyon Sm nd the resultant 
| ri pile 1 rs em 1? \ n 
1s It is known rea Moquette car 
pe i transite ie old French name to 
quit nother le, and in En 1nd as 
*‘Roval Axminster The loom is quite 
ditferent from anyth ng previously de 


threads are On spools, 


whl make in endless cha n over the 
loom the foundation is woven in the 
ord irv manner, and meanwhile those 
spools which are wanted are automatica 

lv brought nu place und dropped to tne 
fabric, a tuft is clipped off and laid in the 
weave, a weft thread fastens it in, and so 
the wonderful machine, imitating human 
fingers, makes a tufted carpet without the 


help of the hand. Other looms, said to be 


even more remarkable have since been 


devised to etfect the same result, and their 


product is usually known as Axminster 


Flannel (from lana, wool) seems origi 
nally to have designated soft woollen cloth 
but partly finished, going no further than 
the gigging process jut the 

} 


covers a considerable variety of 





name 
textiles, 
ghiy dressed, but usually 


now 


some of them hi 


of plain or simple twill weave, and made 
from wools wl 


long nap and great warmth. 


iose felting, furry qualities 


give a Many 


American mills are devoted solely to this 
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fabric, our American wools being espee 
ly suited to it 
standard red flanne 


Knormous quantitic 
formerly dyed 





madder or cochineal, but now Vilnh 
line dyes, and of standard blue fla: 
dyed with indigo, are used for shirts 
foruniforms. About 1859 American n 
first proa iced the blue flannel coat 
sheared and finished, in light weight 
summer use, now so generally worn 

n light flannels generall 


j 


Ope ra flannels, a li 


highly gigg@ved and finished, piece dved 


colors and hot pressed, were al 


time much in demand The domett 


nel, of cotton w irp and wool weft. ea 


became a substit ite tor InsSey-WoOOo se 
the rough linen-and-wool homespur 
a cheap croods itl tive otnel end ‘ 


scale, tine flannels wi lk warp, and 


wool gauzes, have been made here of « 


traordinary American flan 


Hneness 


are Superior in the ec 


Ose! LWISt ol 


diminishing shrinkage, 





K’elt is a material absolutely distinct 
co! iting an entirely separate bra 
ol oo! Manulacture It is neither s) 
nor woven, but simply matted toget 
by the help of the barbs which are 
peculiar characteristic of the wool | 
Mac ne made felt 1s made from Ca 


ed o partiv ¢ irded wooi steamed or mo 


ened with hot water, and beaten togethe 
by rods: the fabric is often surface pri 
ed Until 1820 felting was literally | 
handicraft About 1820 Mr. T. R. W 


liams, of Rhode Island, devised the m« 


] 


chanical beaters, which enabled him 


produce a machine for felting el 


The number of mill operatives in 1 


wool industry is not so large as the enor 





mous product might suggest, owing 


the extraordinary labor-saving power « 
textile machines. But an army of ha 


ld 


workers is indirectly enlisted, the cens 


of 1880, confessedly inadequate in returi 
of such erafts, recording 133,756 ** tailo 
and tailoresses” (52,098 of them ad 


women), and 285,401 ‘* milliners, dress 


makers, and seamstresses” (mostly wo 





men). These greatly exceed the factor 
hands in all the textile industries. 
great number of them of course operat 


the 


7505 entered 


addition to th 
the 
the sewing-machine, instead of diminish 
number 


sewing-machine, 1n 


as such in census, fo 


ing the of workers, has vastl\ 
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OF 


ereased the demand for work and the 
wages of sewing people lt has made 


yssible, in fact, the development of what 


S tself a great American industry, the 
dv-made clothing trade The census 


rds 6166 clothing establishments, em 
ne $79,861,696 capital, and 160,813 


ds. and turning’ out §8209,548,460 prod 
is engaged 1n manultacturing mens 


ng, and 562, with $8,207,273 capital 





25.192 hands, of 





men’s clothing This industry has 
dDulit up ithin a generation, in 
teristically American fashion, by 
ellent organization, the use of good 
terial, the most careful ittention to 
ng and to hnishing, a remarkable 
1ess, and the most ever advertis 
til almost any American can be 
lressed at a minimum of cost and 

‘ Clothing was formerly rough 
e patle 1 LO @ac size, With ordinar’, 
: the n hod st n vowrue abroad 
later with sharp knife rhe 
( Ca re id y made cio le! how 
ovs the best pattern-maker he Cat 


ho prepares several patterns iong 
short, stout and lean, for each size of 
vest, and trousers, so that any shape 
imanity may be fittec and the Ken 
cutting whee 


Invented a few years 


»y a Bostonian, who is said to make 


= 00 royalty from it yearly, a fine cir 
i Saw making over Z000 revolutions ¢ 
ite, enables one cutter to cut thro igh 

al layers of cloth as rapidly as he 

n handle the machine The clothier al 


iVS works a season or a vear ahead, and 
is equalizes the work in his factory, on 
stributes it outside advantageously in 
at would otherwise be ** off times.”’ In 


vew England and elsewhere wagon-loads 


cut clothes are distributed among the 
m-houses, where wives and daughters 
glad to add something to the family 
come by doing the sewing at small 
ces, taking their ease within the time 
vhich the wagon is to call for the com 


eted garment In the great cities much 


of the work is taken by individual sew 


ng women, who may | 


e seen in street 
ws and ferry-boats carrying the huge 
uundles of clothing to and from their 
omes. But ‘‘the sweating system” is 
“nown not only in London, for among 


e Polish Jews huddled together 1n mis 


erable workshops on the east side of New 
York the same dreadful plan ol paying a 
miserable part of a piece- price, already 
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low, keeps the men who do the work 


Siaves in the hands of the sub-contractors 
who get it from the manufacturers This 
organization Of industry has its usual ¢ 
fectS oO mingied gwood al evil ] ais 
tril es Wor! Lhroug I vear to those 
Who we ao erwise have t oniv in ( 
Seasol tLenabies more and better wor 
to be aone at higner day yvages ma il 
ess prece-cosl whel lmpro ed processes 
ind machinery ca ‘ ised it it crushes 
Lhe na aqua nhand-wo er to Starva 
tion wes by tl awit competition 
which it invokes His perhaps made 
Worse Vy Line \ hone Ol giris on the 
farms, Who are working for pin-money as 
a DY-Cca ” to 1aKe m-hote or sew 
+ sean il a price W ( those who earn 
t rhara | ng V the rK must then 
accept as the Standart One of the mos 
interesting developments of the Ame can 
Ciovning rade 18 the ra road servic \ 
ICA QO use NAS a Spec ii Ul ! Mmamned 
b » staff of measurers hich goes trom 
Station to statio1 ra mad, Measurin 
all the emploves fc f iniforms 


\ penny saved is a pennv earned 


said I 


‘anklin, and a crea part of the 


progress Of manutacture has been in find 


ing use for waste or by-products The 
Wor ndustry furnishes a noteworthy 
example During the Peninsular wars 
when bie Supply Ol opan Shh WOO! Was cut 
off, yet al he more wor is demanded 


for the army, a London old eclo’” Jew 
probably named Davis, hit upon the no 


tion ot t 





gf up old blankets and white 


flannels by ecurry-combs, and with this 


stuti ‘doctored renuine wool, selling 
the product at a great ofit to the York 
shire mills After the ir, Wool fell. but 
the inventor found a market for his shred 


dings as a stuffing for saddles and upho 

stery A small farmer and weaver from 
Batley, Yorkshire, named Benjamin Law 

saw this stuff in a London shop window, 
bought a parcel to take home, and with 
his brother-in-law, Benjamin Parr, devel 
oped from it the great ** shoddy ” industry 
of Yorkshire The word, which comes 
probably from the shredding or shedding 
of the cloth, won great notoriety in our 
war, aS a synonvm for makeshift imita 
tions—as our own “shoddy aristocracy” 

but the material has legitimate use for 
certain classes of fabries and for filling, 
and has been useful in practically in 


creasing the supply of wool, and thus en 
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abling all-wool fabrics to be made cheap 


er Law and Parr, having succeeded in 


ot 
ittention to the 


utilizing the shredding ‘soft’ goods, 
now turned their hard” 
rags of worn-out clothes or the snippings 
of tailor shops, which were either value 


f 


less or sold for 


i half-farthing a pound to 
hop of Kent and 
They failed to utilize this mate 
but the 


manure the gardens 
Surrey 
ria sons of Parr were determined 
chaps. and one of them declared, in York 
shire dialect lt He 
flock * erinding up old 
coats, and after much difficulty succeeded 
in spinning a this stuff, for 
which his ejaculation had furnished the 
name ‘‘mungo,’ 


muh yo 


Saw 


some made by 


yarn from 
a name now describing a 
There 


of the 


large industry 
the 
Bradford 


and 


how 
of 
warp 


remained, 
ever 


rags 


“union 
Norwich, 


coods ° 
and of 
had utilized 
only for paper by dissolving out the an 
imal with 


colton 


wool weft, which been 


tibre caustic alkali A ship 
captain named Corbett, seeing this process 
at the Exhibition of 1851, 


would to save the 


thought it 
pay better wool, and 
setting himself to the study of chemistry, 
he succeeded in destroying the cotton by 
soaking the rags in dilute sulphuric acid 


in a lead-lined vat, leaving the wool fibre 


practically unharmed, in a form which 
vas thence known as ‘extract’ wool. 
\ fourth saving was invented by an 


Americat 


inventor, who utilized the 


croppings ’ made in shearing cloth, by 
mixing this dust in a strong solution of 
soap and size With thisa loosely woven 
fabrie is milled, taking up this stuffing 
into a warm cheap cloth of some durabil 
ty The demand for this actually caused 
the invention of a machine to grind up 
other 


waste into’ croppers dust 


The wool manufacturing industry of 
the United States, ranking after grist, 
meat products, and iron, as fourth in 
importance, is so diffused that the cen 


sus of 1880 reported factories in thirty five 
States, Massachusetts leading nearly all 
branches in capital and product, Pennsy] 
in number of mills, Rhode Island 
in proportion to population and size. Of 
the 2689 establishments, 1990 were devoted 
to woollens ( 


Vanilla 


some of them making wors 
teds also), producing $160.606,721: 76 ex- 
clusively to worsteds, and these in but 


eight States, producing $33,549,942; 26 to 





>. 





felts, in seven States, producing §3,619.65 


43 to wool hats, in five States, producing 
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$8,516,569: 195 to carpets in seven States 
Pennsylvania having 172 of these, but pro 
ducing less than the 19 mills of New You 

Massachusetts, and Connecticut, the e 
tire product being $31,792,802; 359 to k: 
coods, in nineteen States, but concent) 
ted chiefly about Cohoes and Amster 
dam, New York, and Philadelphia, Pen: 


sylvania, producing 


in all $29,167,227 
These several branches aggregated 75s) 
‘sets’ of cards, 518 of combs, 2,254,99¢ 


spindles, 13,088 knitting machines, and 
59,271 looms, of which 7262 (more thar 
half hand-looms) were for carpets. Thy 
total capital was $159,091,869: the averag: 
number of hands, 161,557: 
7,389,087; the value of materials, $164 
371,551; of products, $267,252,913 Tak 
ing all wool products together, Philad: 
phia leads our cities, followed in ord 


their wages 


by Lawrence, Providence, Lowell, N« 
York, Manchester, Boston 
American manufacture is at the dis 


advantage of being confined almost e) 
tirely to the market. We have 
never exported a million dollars’ wort! 
of woollens in any year, while Great Brit 


home 


ain, by the latest returns at hand, export 
$112.000,000: France. 


$46,000,000 


$67,000,000 : 
Our next neigh 
bor, Canada, imported from us (1886) only 


ana 
Germany, 


$168,000 worth of woollen goods. while 
she bought from Great Britain $8,750,000 
worth But our own consumption, as 
the census figures show, is immense 


about five-sixths being of home and one 
sixth of manufacture. Of the 
manufacture a quarter to a 
third of foreign wool is required, so that 


foreign 
home from 
the American sheep furnishes a little mor 
than half of Uncle Sam’s woollen wear 

It is difficult to compare the 
prices of woollen goods to-day with those 
of a century ago, for the reason that even 
more than 


most 


the changes of fashion, tli 
improvement in textile fabrics makes the 
comparison But the figures 
show that the product per operative has 
risen in greater proportion than the wages 
and while operatives earn more, better 


baseless. 


made goods cost less to the mill and to 
the The fact that the Flemish 
weavers reckoned their product as eight 


wearer. 


fold the cost of the wool, while the total 
product of American 
thrice the cost of 


of all 


mills is less than 


wool and twice the cost 


materials, tells wonders in itself 


The modern Moloch of machinery is not 
so dreadful as it is supposed to be. 

















IN THE B 








|* the gr: 
When t 


Fly two angel 


rie il 


Veiled in vespt 
And thevy waten 
As they Wwatclhit 


comfor 


And they 
As 


thev sootned 


Soft they whispe 
“Wait until the 1 
Krom your sorro 


To the breaking o 

In the Easter da 
When the stars 

Rise those angels 
Like the sun ar 


And they gather 
Krom the purp 
Far and wide in 
Graves of midn 
may Singing 
Watch no more t 
He has led your 
In the breaking oO 


DEACON 
rRI 


Wie lit the Indian burying-ground 
It isa piece O} old pine rorest along 


{ ank of Gale River, near the spot where 





wild and beautiful mountain stream 
s its sister waters of Pond Brook 
seems full of graves, for there are 
a oe : 
inds of all sizes and forms, where, I 


ippose, lie buried ancient trees. But 


* iere was never burial-place like this, so 
ed with color and light and life In 

e all the lovely wild flowers of that 

thern spring seem to gather there; and 


mound is a heap of soft greenness, 


i bits of bright color here and there 
e creamy blossoms of the bune 


hberry 
close together among their leay es, Mak 


a rich mat of white and green: 








er 
on pink; 
mong the other plants, and shows its yel 
the 


spike of tiny, fragrant blossoms; 


iif 


and the 


Ww stars: little ts 


Sthiuacina 









REAKING 


PHEBY’S 


the 
ft, light plumes of tiarella are waving 
white, flecked sometimes with salm- 


the cinque foil creeps in and out 
its 


delicate pink-veined flowers of the oxalis 


nestle shyly among their trefoil leaves. 










OF THE DAY. 


' 
Lhiose that sieep 
Immanuel’s rest } 
tii WHO Weep : 
sad M il S breast } 
through the might, ; 
norning light 
look away } 
the day! 
, ctorious 
In rose-light Tade, 
plumed and glorious, 
raved 
ip the flowers : 
e plains of morning, 
noOoOmMmyVy SHuOWerS 
ight woe adornn 
Christ is risen! 
e opel prison ; 
ved a LV 
the day 
SELFISH NATUR. 
MBULL SLOSSON 
Phere, too, the clintonia opens its pal ( 
yellow biossoms, and straw-1lilies Ving f 
their slender bells: the isted-stalk hangs : 
1ts rosy cups; the pure white starflowe) 
Stands lightly on its slendei stem, in its 
circle of leaves; and Indian-hemp shakes 
its pink coral drops There are red and Hi 
white clover, Solomon’s-seal, the small 
yellow sorrel, golden - ragwort, butter 
cups, gold-thread, and violets Ali these, 
and more too, I have seen and gathered 
among those graves in a Franconia June 
Then there are feathery, graceful ferns; 
soft, rich mosses of varied tints. from 
deepest, darkest hue through olive and 
golden brown, to paiest sea-green; and 
there are lichens of quiet gray and soft j 
drab touched with searle ind gold: grass i! 
es and sedges wave and sway in the . 
breeze; and the little yood-rushes raise } 
their pretty brown flowers from among 
their downy leaves Had ever graves a ‘ 
richer covering ? 
And there is music there. The wind 
among the tall pines is like an organ 
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sometimes, and the river and brook mur 
" r and babble and rush and _ tinkle 
One can hear the whir and hum and 
ri rp cane ul of insect life: and there is 
‘ ivs the singing of the birds 


And there are HOTMES for the living 


umid thes ery mounds. The shy her 
" ish uuilds her nest there in the 
YTrass na ivs her eggs of turquoise bl ie 
the Marvland vellow-throat makes her lit 
tlhe hore it foot of tussock of sedge or 
tu of tall fern, weaving together the 
ylades or leaves ovet the top to root her 
bower: the song and vesper-sparrows h de 
their tiny dwellings in the grass along 
the river-side, and the vireos swing their 


} 
hammocks overhes 


All the fair month in 


Northern hills 


this is in J 


ne, 


Vays seek these 


iat this burying-spot 


is love- 


\ l i easons The summer opens the 
muds of the wild vellow-lilies along the 
river-bank; the meadow-rue Is then a mass 
of pure soft, white bloom; and golden-dai 
sies, with dark centre and shining rays, 
make brilliant spots of color there The 
wtumn spreads ner gorgeous rove over 


and they are Ay vith red 


Lnose mo inds 


1 vellow. russet, wine. brown, and or 


ange An 


ind lays a soft fleecy CcoO* 


ad tast of all comes 1 he pure snow 


1] 
ermmg over all. 


There are no stately marble monuments 


here. or cold white tablets: but at the head 
na Ol ¢ many a mound lies a granite 
piock o1 bowlder, softened and made 
eautiful by moss and vine and tiny flow 
‘ Or a pine, fir, or hemlock rears itself 
i tall. straight column near some quiet 
Grave No labored epitaphs ho words 
vhich tell of hope, of resurrection, of im 
mortality, are written there; nor are they 
needed The bursting chrysalis, setting 
free the bricht-winged butterflv:; the little 
ege. so still and waxen white, but holding 


within color and motion and song, which 


shall take wings and soar upward some 


bright June day; the creeping, sluggish 


aatiently spinning its shroud, 


caterpillar ] 


or digging its own grave in some quiet 


spot. there to lie through that long North 


ern winter a frozen, dead thing, but ready 


with the warmth of early summer to wake 
and rise and tly in the soft sunny air, a 
cay. fluttering moth, with feathered wings; 
the buried seed: the waking flower: the 


bursting bud—all these are living lessons, 


and require no letters cut into cold stone 


; 


] | } 
lo ake their meaning clearer 


No massive wall or stiff iron fence shuts 
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in this God’s-acre of ours On one side 
bank Slopes down into a 


through 


gvrassy mead 


which Gale River comes rus 


and dashing over 1tS rocky bed: aheot 


side IS borde red by Pond Brook. a crys 
clear mountain streamlet; alone the t 
Is a of 


ild hedge-row trees, shrubs 


tall herbs—wild-cherry, with tassels o 
Ler-sweet scent; hazel, with odd vreen tu 
which mean to be nuts some day; sl} 
blow, with leaves of bluish cereen, 


flowers or green berries waiting for 


sun to make them red quivering- pop 


with slender white trunks: mountain n 


ple, birch, and alder; and on the fou 


side runs a quiet country road, alo 


which pass hay wagons with their 


crant freight, the farmer's cart, the roon 


: : 
chaise; where children go to at 


merry re 
but whe 


from the village school: re Is 
sound of hurrying crowds, of traffic 
busy, bustling city life 


It 


June morning, that | first saw the her 


was in this peaceful spot, on a 


my sketch He was very unlike a hi 
as I saw him then. \ strange, not 
script figure, I did not at first know 

were man or woman; for he wore « 


his rough brown coat a small plaid s] 
of faded red and black, folded corner 


with the point behind, and two ends cro 
ing over the breast: a long blue and 
checked apron was tied about the wais 


his 


and hung nearly to ankles, alm 
hiding the shabby, patched trousers: 
vello hair was long, and fell over | 
shoulders straight and lank, and upon 
he wore a broad-brimmed hat of coai 
straw, tied down over the ears by a ding 
blue ribbon 


On a mossy stone between two mound 


one iong and narrow, the other lookin 
like a child’s grave, sat this quaint erea 
ture It was knitting, and did not lo 


up as I passed, butterfly net in hand, a 
I tried not to stare too curiously at tl 
I wer 


in-doors I asked eager questions as to 


singular being. as soon as 
identity. 

Oh, that’s only Deacon Pheby,” s 
Eunice Ann 
His folks used to live round her 

the Knightses they was. H 
vidder Knight, and the: 


[thought you'd seen h 
afore 

they say 
mother was the 


was two young ones, a bov ’n’ a gen 


They moved ‘way from here ‘fore I com: 


an’ I never heerd on ’em till about a yea 


ago, when this queer-lookin’ feller com: 


along, an’ said he was the widde1 





































DEACON PHEBY'S 


An 


but seems 'sif suthin’ 


LOLKS Says 


its boy Lrowe d up 


really 18; s come 


m For they say he used to be a 
smart boy, full o° sperrits, cuttin 
un’ kitin’ round, fishin’ an’ ~unnin’ an 
yin’ an’sech. But he come back this 


dressed up in women’s duds, an’ ¢all 


mself Pheby says his ma’s dead 
ne an’ the girl too; but he don’t tell 
ibout himself, where he’s been. or 
t he’s been doin’ He’s a good, pious 


carries a Test'ment round in his 


too 


poc Ke tan most aliers has a hvmn 


ids ‘em a ot 
dretile 


young ones, an 


an re 


too 


sant-spoken, an nice 


ers an’ partikerly 


to 


ks, an’ so they ve got to callin’ him 


an’ every one in Francony has: 


rd for Deacon Pheby, crazy ’s he 


s was all she, Uncle ] ben, o1 ny 
se could tell me of the strat ve man 


as only from himself, after fre 


meetings in the 


Indian 


1d, Where he was a daily visitor, that 
irned at last Lis pathetic story | 
atched him for days before I spoke 

He seemed so unconscious of 


presence 


, 
gvered near, 


I | and 


even when I i1n 


r for wild flowers. butterf} 


es, 
S SO absorbed in his own 


that I shrank from intrudin 


vs brought his knitting—a stocking 
arse blue yarn—but it did not grow 
ist For his time and attention 
ill devoted to the tending ot the 
mounds between which he alwavs 


He kept them so neat and bright, re 

g each dry, dead leaf, picking up 
tassels of bireh or w LOW fallen It ere 
ng away the leafless bramble straving 
ss the sod, lifting and supporting any 
¢ plant beaten down by rain or wind 
ary season he often brought er in 


old tin pail to refresh the 


ers, and so his Yraves were alwi: 
and green 
Our acquaintance began one 


tured to 


day, as I 


my net around his 


SWwihge 


y head, in pursuit of a white admiral 


the rfly, the first of the season. bv his re 


irking, pleasantly, ‘‘ This ’s a real nice 
itterflyey, gravesy kind of a piace, ain't 
ma’am 

This broke the ice, and we were soon 


ends. But it was not on that first day, 


x for many days afterward, that I gath 
ed all his story. 
L don’t ree’ lect father: he was Pel'tiah 


VoL. LXXX.—No. 479 
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Knight,from Bungay way 


we fr ones Was Labies 


youn 
i no great 
waht m 


about him 
ich to speak on 


r I reec’lect was livin mothe 


house out by Sincler’s Mill 


we come to be there, whether ta 
therd worked there afore he died or what 
all, 1 can’t say, for I don't know ‘Ten 
nerate, there Veé Vas, yest mothe an’ Phe 
OV all Iie 
He stopped Lorup \ rave One of his 
quick, oda lances ip » the tree-tops 
patted SO \ Vith one hand the longest 
mound, and en ent on Yes, ve 
might 's well kno t's last, Lain’t reely 
Pheby i'm tother one We is twins 
DO lh Val | is *hebus in She Vas 
Pheby There is lots « ns in Frat 
Cony out that time,a ne in Lisbon, 
un’ down Lincoln i \ Vas kinder 
the fash n to. ne e1 names that sound 
ed Silthey bilo red together names that 
hitched well, ye know There was Le 
on das Pe wwodv s Dable a ed young 
as both @ais, an they was named 
Dusty ar Gusty, short for Dusdemony 
an’ Augustyv, ve se¢ \n’ Mis’ Deac’n 
Quimby, out Sugar H iv, her pair o’ 
DOVS is Val} ne in’ Orson, out of a 
story-boo il there \y Ss cit Bowles’s 
Judah a Judy; an’ D Oakes’s Silly 


s an B dad 
Ri dson, she called hers—one o° each 
KINdG Slit had Po 8) l Polly They 
crowed an’ I ree | ) the bovs an’ 
vais in mee 1 used to lor over to Mis 
Richardson's pew n ugh like, when 
they was singin’ that good old hymn that 
goes to ‘Tell Aunt Rhody the gray goose ‘'s 
aead oO! Merey. oh 
= ! 
S f P 
™ { 
\ 
Well, ’s I said afore, 


ve was nan ed 


Ws was twins 


1 . ; 
i nevus ah 


Pheby in 
favored each other in looks, but we wa'n't 
a mite alike in ways, she an’ me Kor J 
was jest a boy ith a real seihish boy na 
tur I set by fishin’ an’ shootin’ an’ trap 
pin’. I was allers out-doors, runnin’ an’ 
playin’, hollerin’ an’ cuttin’ up, full of my 
play an’ my tricks, an’ not much use to 
mother or comfort to her, Lcallalate. But 


cuddlin’ 
round mother, 


Pheby. she was jest a soft, lovin’, 
little thing, allers hangin 


coaxin’ an’ huggin’ her, an’ keepin’ close 
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er—a real house cosset ot ical [don’t 
think there is anvthinge so dretie wick 
e4 rh rie l wa St a Selil-see nm boy 
l in er jugcht mother or any 
7 expect oO inted kissin’ an’ cud 
d I in ik ( re on. SO twas a é to 
Pheb " she done it Mother—well 
Ss s jest a mothe he real kind: there 
ii? t one rea { e Kiri thougt 
theres lots Oo make-bDieeve ones lL can 
) ‘ you can 
never il mothers, ve KNOW she was 
We e was } mother 1 knowes 
\ i Sie wa LLiers S oon ; ] Knowed 
anvthn L felt it side the hull time 
V hie | is I ! or plavin Da or set 
lil traps, but | pose | never showed it 
much l m davs, for | is drettle se 
tn i | ‘ But, true ’s I] e. I jes 
ked mot He patted tl] on Tre¢ 
mound a Ss eda queer, veartul | 
ot si ( ind went or! But seein’ ’s we 
i so diffun in’ | as sec 1 rou 
nash K ao 1 bov, an’ Ph Vv Sf h aio 
in coanxin tlie creetur 1 iS natra 
cout tw that mother shouia ke her 
es et by her a heap mor Ln she 
aone ve ne co ear to ive 
rout of her sight: she wanted to see her 
in near fe evel blessed minute | 
oh ve otf a aa long, wadin’ Tucker 
Brook, or fishin’ down Gale River in the 
spring, or shootin patriages an squir is 
m the al rtrappin rabbits an minks 
nm whe vVinter, an motner didnt make no 
fuss rer n vhen 1] come home But 
et Pheby go blueberryvin’ with the Quim 
t gals, or over to Almy Applebvs to 
pla or even out behind the house to pick 
indeiion greens, an mother Was aliiers 
r! nh an rettin al watehin Shed 
) ! per ou al shea 
! e aoor an ile i she ¢ 
( » thre its il ed ¢ 
i ) lon Oo CTO? Lit ) 
r ‘ home 
W hen u! 1K O motner, S n | 
ri Lllers sé her that one i and 
on the door-step lookin’ out, with her 
und eid m over her eves to keep the 
sul ne out, lookin’ an’ lookin’, kinde 
pate in’ fi htened Ke Vatehl i 
\ " lor e! Li¢ al rie is aller 
kinde white an’ thi n’ I ve she 
could puta ett sight o OORT lo in 
iriness an’ waitin’ an’ lovin’ into them 


es from 


I don’t 


hern They w 


drettle soft 


eyes o 


is ditfunt ey 


any | ever se¢ an oh 


what they was, not even what col 


KhHOYV 
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Or They wan't brown exackly, nor} 
quite, nor gray nuther; they was 
mother color, I suppose. I tell you | 
mothe 

An’ Pheby.she suited mother ane 
wa too: she was kinder pious Mot 
W real religious—raised that way 
folks was all perfessors, way back ’s 
she knowed about ‘em mehe come tr 
Haveri an’ her gran’f’ther was dea 


1! the Congrational church there 
didn’t take much notice on it the 
thought mothers was allers pious t 
one of the things made ‘em mothers 
she hadn’t been so I'd ’a’ thought ’t 
all right--that mothers hadn't oughte) 
But seems diffunt now. an’ [ like to t 
ont 1 can hear her vice lots o’ 
en I’m settin’ here—kind of a 
son ce twas—singin about her 
e1 yorK or over her sewtll ‘How 
is my condition,’ * Lord, 1 


n the n 


in Oh, how happy are they The ] 
nto his gardin comes Broad is 
road an *'W hat varous' hindrances 
Some of them hymns was pretty s 
an’ sollum, I can tell ye, for a young 
to hear about bedtime. But, my! 
never minded it a speck when we hee 
em in mother’s kinder softly vic 
them queer old mother v tunes W 
when Ihad the earache or a stiff neck, | 


drop otf to sleep ina jiffy to sech hyn 


an’ think 


as “Stop, poor sinner, stop 
‘My thoughts on awful subjicks roll 
twas mother sung ‘em: and if sometin 
I heerd a word that searet me a min 
about chains an’ brimstun an’ groans a 
Sec why. the next minute ‘twould 
His lovin’-kindness, His lovin’-kindn 
His lovin’-kindness, oh, how sweet! 
that kinder shakin’, soft, comfortin’ vice 
mother’s, an’ I'd see ‘twas all right, an’ | 
drop off agin. But I was jest a bov, be 
on my own ’musements, an’ didn’t th 
o bein’ pious mvself I left that to mot 
i i \ For Phe DY took to it nat 
She int off hymns by the vard, an’ 
sa hull chapters o° Seripter, an’ she 
iers put away her playt ings Sat’ 


hts without bein’ told, an 


she re 


tracts bound up together with leat 
covers, an’ Doddridge’s Rise ‘n’ Progré 
pened set sti for hours over a life o 
missionary an’ his wives, an’ like it 1 


So she was a dreffle comfort to moth: 
’s well ’s others: 


all 


an’ convarsion an 


that way an’ bimeby s 


things 


all the 


went through the ne’ssary 


conviction 

















DEACON PHEBY'S 
wmiOx ‘rangements an’ become a per 
y in the Congr’ational church over 
Lk’ rancony. An’ mother was se tickled 
Sunday, but ‘twas kind of a sollum 


ean’ L felt lonesome an’ left out 


vas a mean-sperrited boy—when she 
Phebyv set on the door step after sup 
in’ talked, an’ read the Bible, an 
D yu st a wot 
| C i ig 


that them two was more together 'n 


in’ went off Dy theirselves, an staid 
ell bedroom, an’ mother looked at 
eal sorrerful. An’ Pheby, she talked 


uut plain to me about my sins, an 


me real pers’nal questions out o° the 


NHVMN-DOOK, I1LKE may have vou a 
<e brass that you His will oppose ?’ 
Is this the kind return ?’ An’ she'd 
yieces out o’ the last end o° the eat 


ibout them pious boys in Seripter 


out 
1) i (,00a 8 word eedt 
Vis ) i 
so I felt kinder ‘shamed, an’ staid otf 


ed more’n ever, an’ showed pretty 
that, *s Pheby said, I had a flinty 


a stubbun soul I Vas a 





e bad bov. ve see. an’ even if I'd 
nes make up my mind to be con 
d an’ a perfessor, jest to please mo 
{ ‘ f 


’ 
in take that sorry iooK out o ier 


why, the next minute when I was 


. a two-pounder, or What feit ike 
in’ he got off, why, I'd forgit all 
meetin’s an’ mother an’ Seripter, an’ 

otf all day long, an’ n cht too ‘most, 

that fish An’ so ‘twas—so ‘twas 
But bimeby there come a time when 
ther decided to move ‘way from mil 

s Mill, an’ go ip into Canady, where 

i got a little piece o land that had 
e to her from her folks, an’ see if we 


ant do better uD there 


So we packed up our duds an’ started 


er shall forgit ’s long ’s I live how 
old place looked ’s I left it that aay, 
how nice an’ snug an’ quiet little 
rancony ‘peared as we saw it ahind us, 
tin’ towards Littleton that mornin’. I 
is Jest a boy then, full o’ my games an’ 


iy fishin’ an’ trappin’. I never was a 
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real bov agin Twas a drefile journe v. 
mong strangers, ‘way up into that wild 
part o Canady We had a he ipo trou 


ble to find mother’s land, an’ when we did 
il was Way ott In the woods, tur Trom any 


SL Aa SHACKLY O1€G 1O”g house on 


it We got a man ‘t the nearest town to 
arive Ss there in’ feteh our thing's, an’ 

hen he ari otf an’ | is, seemed s tif 

( is outside the orld an i LLOonie 
[ can't 1 ect muel out that time, the 
vettin’ there an’ all, ’s vou e hen | 
te ve what happened Wed been tra 
lin’ in the ears with a lot of em’ grunts, 
dirty, furrern kinder folks, an L spose we 
ketched it o° them lennerate e hadn't 
hardly got into that lonesome, empty lit 
tle cubby-house afore we all three took 
Sik in ound ou mother Kh 4 iS: 
she'd seed it afore ve a id that awful 
+ ] 


Ing’, Smiall-pox 
‘We was all alone e couldn't go for 
nheitp or doctors If we could oF ee t. 
mebbe we wouldn't v Vas so alraid 


they ad carry is off an’ shet us 


f 


here for havin’ that drett complaint 
about us So we jest done ’s well ’s we 
could, dosin’ with ginger tea an’ boneset 
an sage an’ sattror for we'd fetehed our 
Vards atone, O COUrsé | Vant S SICK § 
tothers: L guess | wouldn't be, for some 
DOaUy had to keep ip an ado Mother Was 
awful sick an’ crazy, and her eyes got in 
1 dretile state ind Pheby he yest nit 
Into a sorter stupid, sleepy kinder way, an 
I couldn t roust het ip to nothin’ not 
to eat or drink or t ! yhivsi \n 
‘twant moren a fe aavs nen she fell 
faster asleep, an’ I « ldn’t do nothin’ to 


wake her up, an’ poor pritty | e Pheby 


Was dé id Sa hall 


Dear! dear! deat There is mother 
ill het up, an ild most blind, not 
knowin’ me nor nobody ittle Pheby dead 
an’ cold an’ me nothin’ but a DOY o Tour 
teen, an a real seinsh boy too to do for 
em Don’t make me tell a that ho I 
aug that little grave in i how I uit 
her away, an’ had the fun’ral, an vas 
sexton an’ bearers an minister an’ mourn 
ers an’ all my own sel It's much ’s I] 
can do to tell the rest, ar ict is L ean't 
rec iect jest What I done, for | wa’n’t very 
healthy myself jest then, an’ my head 
ached to split a the time 

Fust I thought mother as goin’ to 


die too, but bimeby I see she was gittin’ 


a mite better, all except her eyes; but she 


couldn't see no more’n a mole. Then I 
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begun to think how I'd ever tell her that 
Pheby was dead, her little gal that she 
St by sO, an no one left to her but me 
a onconvarted, selfish-natur’d boy. 

1 dknow when it fust come in my 
head what Id do Mebbe ‘twas when | 
see she was stun-blind an’ sorter feeble 
minded yit \uvnow, it seemed to come 
right over me some ways that I mustn't 
et on jest t n that t is Phebyv ‘t wa 
dead, Dut make her think twas jest only 
ie 

Well, ‘twa’n’t so dreffle hard at fust 


| put on a ecaliker bed-gown o’ Phebvy’s in 


case she took hold on me, an’ 1 used to 
bring her her doses an’ drinks, an’ boost 
ip her head to take em, an sne neve 
took no notice who done it But one day 
arter I'd laid her down, she reached out 
in took hold O my sieeve, an she says 


rea faint al vVhispry Who 


] 7 
ted. 1est 


Is it | 


wal a minnit to swaller afore I said 


it, then I says right out, ‘It’s Pheby, mo 
ther Somehow—it’s queer, ain't it I 
neverd toid a real up an down lie afore 


in all my born days Mother didn’t like 


lyin’; an’ somehow, with all my dreffle 
sins, I hadn't quired that So | spose 
my vice was kinder shaky; but mother 
I er noticed nothin’; she was so pleased 
she pulled me down an’ kissed me, an 
kep’ whisp'rin’, ‘My little gal! my own 
little gal An’ arter that she dropped off 
to sleep like a baby i set there by her, 


L tried 


nt 


if 


for she'd got hold o’ my hand, an 


not to think too hard, for my head wa 


jest right yit But I couldn't scasl y herp 
wond rin’ how long I could keep it up, an 
when shed find out An then—for 1 was 
illers a mean, self seekin’ yo ing one—once 
in a while I'd think how she hadn't said a 
yvord about me (the real me, | mean), o1 
hether I was round too Jest 's if she 
could be expected to when her heart was 
o Pheb An’ she didn’t for a good 
( ¢ AS jest like a baby eat al 
‘ in’ didn’t trouble herself about no 
I Yo re hoarse an croupy, Pheby, 
sne savs one time, an I answered ‘t | 
hadn't got my ice bacK Vit arter bein 
Sit Bu One day S | vas soppin ner 
lace 0 Cool ol sne sec med to rouse up 
i mite, an’ she says, ‘Pheby, where's your 


uldn’t speak out jest ‘t fust, an’ 
ifore I done it, she says agin, *Pheby 
Pheby whe res Phebus. I say ?’ I pul 
my head down on the bed, for | was afear 


ed Lshould bu’st right out cryin’, an’ afore 
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I'd swallered ’nough to 
says, ‘Oh, Pheby, he’s dead!’ 
kinder 


speak, 


mot 


An | 


her sob, an’ afore I knowed 
found | was goin’ to up an’ tell her. 
cry, for I wa’n’t no more dead ‘n she 
But next minute she says, wipin’ ofl 
tears ‘My poor DOY mv poor bo 
hope he was prepared But oh, my 
i ho riad your ma is that it 
Well, I was that onwholesom: 
selfish that I felt a speck jealous at 


But I see I must jest grit up, for I'd 


big job o work, for, for all 1 could se 


got to be Pheby now the rest o’ my da 


or mother’s days, anyway An’, arter 
fust Vv 


s said an’ done, did sob at 


she 


she heerd I was dead. I tell ye, recle 


that sob’s been a big comfort to me 
o’ times For, ye see, I liked mot 
Well, she didn’t git her sight back 


somehow she wa'n’t never so clear in 


head arter her sickness,or mebbe I could 
a kep itup s L did But my ‘twas | 
nough ’s ’twas If Pheby ’d been 

some gals twould’a’ been easier Ifs 


been a noisy, tomboy, bouncin’ sorter 
Liz 


Vv h boys an’ 


Jackman now, fond o pla 


‘ 
i 


fishin’ an’ chasin’ s 


an’ all that, why, I might o’ got some 
out o° bein’ that kind But to be a Phe 
gai, soft an’ quiet an’ pritty-behaved 


fectionate, an’, ‘bove all, pious, why 
most stumped me, I tell ve You ca 
spose it yourself, for ‘t come nat’ral 
you. You was born that way, an’ did 
have to make no effort: but ‘twas strain 
on me 

At fust, when I was kinder weak a 
shaky an’ dreftle scaret about mothe 
twa'n't so diff’cult I moved round so 
ly an spoke whispry, an wantsoa 
diffunt from Pheby But ’s 1 got m 
rugged an’ mother was better, w hy, | 


allers on the p int o' doin’ some boy th 
or other, an’ sometimes I done ’em. 
‘Time an’ time ag’in mother ‘d lo 


Phe 


seem 


kinder ’mazed, an’ shed say, 

Ye 
a lost all your nice, mannery ways se 
I was An’ I'd 


an’ sober down, an’ put on my proper, ¢ 


Knight, what air ve doin 


laid up.’ rec’ lect myst 


vavs ag in, an’ say,‘ You must scuse n 
mother, that dreffle sickness upset n 
t off yit.’ \ 
that allers seemed to ‘count for ary qu 
Anyway, I 


© sperrits as afore we left Sincler’s Mi 


an’ | don’t seem to throw 


thing I done. wan't so f 


oO 


So much trouble and worryin’ and mak 
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eve an deceivin ‘d wore on me some 
s | told ve | wantnogvreat of a boy 
little things wear on me One 
vas I missed Pheby the real one 
dreftle bad Sisters 1s real lux’ries, ve 
anv on em,an When you come to 

a kinder phillerpener sister, why 

ke a plece o your own sell An | 


} 


it talk about her or ery over he 


¢ 


motner, tor why ] was Phe Vv. Ve 


s fur ’s mother was concerned, an 


| seemed ce sintu pride An 

I tor | was a Sting’ Vv, mMean-spe1 ted 
did hanker arvel my Shin in 

in’ trappin I’m ’shamed to te 

ww hard ‘twas not to try that brook 
our cabin I scaslv darst look at 
spot in 1t—a kinder dark, deep hole 
a stun lL knowed ‘most there was 


trout lyin’ there in the shadder 


my imean seeada ovreak ynen mo 


Pheby, Pheby, ve ain't igh thie 
r, be ve | jerked out my line, an 
) ed the pole dadown an run back. 


the ‘shamed o' myself: but | was mean 


igi to thin a heap about that 
i in’ s’mise and mise how much it 
ed 
but the ver hardest o i was thie 
S pa I hadn't tooK that into con 
tio} ! Nn | OL UT i I had te 
e over me most the fust day. ‘Pheby 
you read me a chapte says mo 
! n her qua ry thin vice No 
igh I was an ign’runt, onrighteous 


1 knowed what that meant, an’ that 


chapter with mother aliers went for 








pter So I went an’ got the Bible an 
own by the bed, an’ I says, ‘ What I] 
ad ye, motnetr ‘One of the old 
ters, Pheby Says You Kno 
| the ones | <¢ W il is | 
Lo do | want P envy i? Ldidn ij 

vi em all or ary on on em | he 
oo mu¢ hHovice en motner an 
ep as reat the B vic in evel 
they'd read to me I was thinkin’ in 
triflin’ wa bout snl in piavin 
didn’t pay no ‘tention But I set my 
el an opened lieé DOOK I thought 
be 1 would open itself to the ment 
aer p ice, SO | pegun rig of} 1eS 
ere the leaves come apart But | 


dn't seasly bes 
rong For it Was est a string Oo” long 


names, all Bible hames, Oo course, an’ vood 


PHEBY’S 





SELFISH 





NATUR 


In their wa Dut no more appropr i 
rea LO apoors ( l si ) 
deestric ist l moble é 
Ha KOZ an H Ippel il Mal Li }¢ ill 
oO! il scare i KnOWL!I | Ss ol 
the rong ti >= rsavs Phi 
"hie it ma Ss VO NICK ©O t i 
( pte! Ss i tit sul l eC i 
fol l si Se ¢ ( KO 
trie i rut | is c¢ I a go rong 
ati sO aia oO} | i ce ibo 
a I t ta I t ill I i ai about 
I ( é 1 DelN So il ( cS a 1 ‘ 
brea so ma 3 ie helg st 
man cubies estin) information, but 
no Wavs co ror ! » Lhat poor Dilne 
Lrouble soul > 1 iS nothim rt 
but to make some ¢ ( put it off a 
ttle So I said mv lhe ’ d—an’ it 
aid »> Split I see 1 thou tL the 
whole thing is ¢ Se il sickness 
al she must yest But. I te ve, 1 
hurt me drettle bad »> think | couldn't be 
a comfort » her tha ‘ an’ | thought 
al thought an thoug hat | could do. 





ther was low in her mind twas drette 
hard for her to lay there, blind an’ sickly 
when she'd allers been se« i hard-won 
in iseful woman \ n I see her 
a-crvin solt to hers l ast her if there 
Want nothin i could do tor her, an’ she 
Savs It nakes oul ead a to read 
to me, Pheby, an’ ve can't see straigh 
to find the rig passages nuther But | 
kKnoWw ve can jest sin me one of the old 
! rt n that ¢ OLhHIN and com 
oh, deary me never could sing 
much except when Vin games wit! 
the boys, an’ I didn’t know asingle hymn 


or a hymn toon, while PI 





like a thrush But | must 

qui Too | rot o ‘ 

P ebpv Knowedad en 1 

an’ I opened it soft! i al 

Lie eaves ] as eara e\ ru f 
so I had to take ne Tus rse | come ) 
an it s Lo,on a narre ne oO lam 
I cou i think O a es iat min 
nit nut Oatspvsbea ssl! ume 
toon, ve Kno ul L struc ip on that 
It went pretty o 1 two fust lines 


bul whe il co © that third short one 


But how nser bul.’ 
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it ulidnt oOo one mite, an | broke clear 

ao l 

Pp ep Knight savs mother, pe ve 

crazy But afore she'd got further’n 

that I didn’t have to make bleeve; I jest 
) bu out eryvil 1 can’t sing, I can’t 
i read, | can't do not n to help ve now 


l savs yuut oh, I do like ye, mother!’ 
An’ I did 
, Wi igin she put it on to the sick 
ness in it passed over that time But 
things kep’ happenin’ I worked away at 
the Bible an’ picked out cheerfler passages 
lL practised hymns, an’ got so's L eould 
make em @vo better, an Tora spell L kinder 
thought I is satisfvin’ mother, an’ ‘pear 
ke a good avrige Christian l felt 
drethe mean about it, though There's 
t nos I can't pu into talk but vou'll 
f der wuess at “em: sollum, secrety sort 
e! hinges ( ravin ink «6all that, an 
spry tlie ta s about subjicks | didn't 
ho nothin about My my. arter one 
o them talks, when I'd made bleeve for a 
spell it mother talkin soltiv an ervin 
a kinder happy eryin’ ’twas—I used to 
feel for all the airth like some one that had 
sneaked into t masons lodge by some 
mean trick or tother, an’ got hold o all 
their secre \ t wa'n't lone afore I 
round twas ali for nothin an Wuss too 
For one day I come in an’ found mother 
Le n’’s if he eart would break, an 
1 | teased an’ pestered her to tell me 
i the matte! is she jest t rowed her 
rh round me im Says, a-cryilh an SoD 
yn Oh, Phe N ttle gal, [Um afeard 
I") eard vo e lost your ‘surance an 
pecome a eKsiider Then I see I hadn't 
done it right, arter a in’ that mother’d 
seed through me—found me out. Though 
L11\ \ | idn't exackly been a back 
Slice forl | idn'tever got high ip enough 
start rie ma side. so to Speak An 
then | owed it I'd got a bigger job 
ifore me ‘n | ever ‘lowed for, an’ that 
| Ke] on veln Pheby an pleasin my 
poor old mother, Pd got to gin up makin’ 
bieeve In one matter, an e the real, true 
ven ne kind 
cant tell e avout all that in 0 
course vou don't expect il Somehow 
twa'n't so dreftle hard, arter all, an’ once 
ld done it ur other part o’ the hull busi 
hess come easier some way Il gota awful 
heap o' comfort out on it too So vou see 


even that was jest part o’ my selfish ways. 


IL don't spose there ever was a selfisher. 


mean-sperriteder boy than me them days. 
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I can te 


But ‘twa’n’t all smooth sailin’, 


ve: there’s lots o’ gal doin’s that com: 


awkerd for a boy There’s mendin’, a1 
patch work,an’ knittin’,an’ washin’ ‘n’ ire) 
makin’ beds, sweepin’, dustin’, 


In an 


them house things. Makin’ soder bise 


s kinder worryin’, ain't it, the fust tin 
Drawin’ tea, too. An’ pie. Pie's dr 
difficult till you get the hang on it. Bu 
deary me! they was triflin’ things, art 
ill: only I allers made so much o 
troubles 

But I don’t know but the bigwes 
piece O work, when all ’s said an’ don: 
wan't larnin’ how to be ‘fectionate, a 


have Pheby’s little cuddlin’ up, kissi: 
used to 
get hold 


tried to stro 


in’? ways 1 never'd been 
seemed ’s if I couldn't 
the fust 


er’s hairs ’s I'd seen Pheby do, | ke 


an 


lect time | 


moth 


reachinh oul an haulin back, reachin © 


haulin’ back, afore I darst touch t 


hair with my big, hard, rough hand B 


I ha 


course | 


d to do it, an’ lots o° sech things, 


va’n’t goin’ to have mother d 


without em ’s lone ’s she wanted ’em: ar 


she did; I guess mothers gen’ally does 
An’ I got a vood deal o’ sech treatme 
mvself too, an’ I liked it, an’ was me 


enough sometimes to take it all to mysel 


an’ ‘most forgit ‘twas all for poor litt 
Pheby that wa’n't there to enjoy it. Fo 
ve see,’s I told ye afore, I jest liked mo 
Lhner 

| don’t mean to Say that moth 
never said nothin’ ’t all about me—t 
real true me—for she did But ‘t 
allers about my soul, an’ how ‘feard s 
was she hadn’t done her duty by it, a 
how ‘twas more ‘n likely ‘twasn't pr 
pared It was kinder shiv ry thoug 
that don’t exackly seem an appropt 
word for't to hear her dwell on tlie 
prob’ble sitwation o’ that soul. For ‘twa 
my soul, arter all, though 1 was mak 
bleeve “twa’n’t, an’ sometimes I’d try to 
speak for ‘t, an’ ventur to hope ‘twould 
come out all right, bad ’s twas. But shi 


never ‘peared very hopeful, an’ I don 
know ’s I wonder at it. 
‘Well, it didn’t last 


very long t! 


time o’ havin’ mother all to myself, bein 


her fav’rit, her own little gal, to be cod 
dled an’ cosseted an’ made much on. Mo 
ther didn’t grow any ruggeder. She got 
dretile poor so’s I could heft her like a 
baby, an’ I had to do for her ’most 

if she was one; she was so weak an’ help 
less like An’ there come a time when 
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‘_Vry minnit ind ’s 
let me 


sieep Loot 


natra 
thed 
1, an bie 


hvmns 


the Di 


Poor | 


out 


t 


aln I 
drefile glad 


ah ilKe 


You 


a done without vou | 

us, partikler this last spell mournful 
sence yo ir wb? 

LWaSs ¢ 


mv ga 


iong 


iin tot 


al 


, even to get 


oulant 


most on 

on the floor there bv the bed 
irse, ‘twas all meant for Phe 

» | jest hankered for a 
| 


Onell ti 
thet I thou 
! ooked st 
Dy lown 
> 
Phebus 


Sir 
a word 
VekK 


how 


leased like 
went off for 


1S 


‘Why 
y me! 


»SAYVS 
for myself | 
afore s] 
vd; but that was my self 


‘Dear deary m¢ 
iness, bornin me out.’ 
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I don’t ree’lect nothin’ more for a 
sy Seems | is took bad arter that 
in nad i ne sickness, a sorter head 
fever o’ some kind, so’s I didn’t know 
no nor nobody, an’ was crazier’n a 
Loo > is took care on. I ‘ain't 
Sald notl 1 to ve o' the folks that h ed 
nighest our house, for it didn't seem to 
ha ich to do with the story about me 
in mother But they was dretie good 
people kinder Frenchy, an talkin’ a queer 
neo, but the best o’ neighbors Ll don't 


I ) it we should ‘a’ done without ’em 
Mother never could wet the hang o their 
ta uut I got o's | could make out a 
od aeal on I mn thev was a heap 0’ 
comfort to me afore she died When I 
come to mysel urter mv sickness, there 
\ iS a-takin care oO me in doin tor 
e’s if Ud been their own folks Cath 
S the is too, but Christians if ever I 
see one 

Wi twas terr ble hard to come to 

in rec tect motnetl is One in me the 
tL ¢ e o the wm iy ett in fust I 
couldn t seasly bear it But L had to in 
ped me a ood deal to think ho Sii¢ 

1 Pheby was in the same place now, an 
drettl pleased to be together But arter 
i spell ther vas another kinder consola 
come to me UL a SE sh sort Vas 

It i est i 1 i mother bein dead 
in gone here nothin’ could nevei rey 
ne. | could Stop bein’ Pheby or ary oth 
( il, an r OV agin Oh, ye don't 
x Ww ha it meant to me, for you've 
illers been one d But arter makin 
i eve tnem months wearin als 
clothes » a n o i vays ny them 
ery ords 1 bov agi set me ‘most 
CYAZY lo think o’ whittlin’, playin’ ball 
n marbles, smokin’ out VooachuckKs, 
in swimmin’, throwin’ stuns, settin 
traps, shootin juir’ls an’ pa’tridges, an’, 
ibove a . Why, Leouldn’t hard 
| wea Ss | was Linen \\ nen | 
laid there, all het ipan thirsty an tired, 
why I'd keep thinkin’ an’ thinkin’ o’ Sin 


ciel Mill. an’ Gale River right in front 
o the ole house | co ild *most hear the 
vater a-bubblin’ over the stuns, an’ see 
the moss, a soft an’ wet an Slipp ry to 
S »on in’ look down into the dark holes 
1 the shadders where the trout used to 
| knowed ev ry single one o them 
holes ’s well ’s if I'd been raised in ‘em 
u ow I jest hankered an’ hankered arter 
Dein mm the o d spot, a boy agin! Now 
you « thought, arter all the lessons I'd 
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had, the 
old selfish ways would’a’ been took out 
an | lit 
tt mother, Phe by, an’ all fora spel 
I thought vhe) 


ig 
was Phebus Knight, an’ all gin up to 


an warnin’s, that some o’ 


me: but there they w 


f 


ho, as 


over them old times, 


Vn sell 


-seekin’ pleasures 


But Pm drettle glad “twas only 
for a spell an’ that I come to my 1 
mind arter a little Twas when | 
gettin’ better, an’ ‘lottin’ on startin 


the old home pretty soon I'd been thi 


In about mother, an goin over in 1 
head ali sne said an’ aone, till | cone 
that last night an’ the good-by talk, a 
course I come to the thing she kep’ sa) 
up to the end ll kee p my eye on 
Pheby: Ill atch ye all the time.’ \ 


n it come over me what t 
it I'd to do Y« 


an’ Pheby bein’ toget 


1 Sudade 
an Wik 


hie 


rot 


mot 


no would talk over things, an’ mothe 
see how ‘twas, an’ that Pheby was reel 
one that died, an’ that ‘twas me, Phe 


t} 


part 


ed that mother bein’ a n 


iat had took care on her an’ done 
I know 


ther, one o' the real sort, an’ Pheby be 


1 soft-hearted little gal, an’ my twin 

they'd make more’n they'd oughte 
. ; d 

what I'd done, an’ me bein’ away an’ a 

they'd begin to feel kinder sorry for n 


mot 


Lh 
doin’s an be 
Oh, | KI 


tell jest 


an ier in partikler’d fret about it, 


wish idn’t had to give ip all my 


a gal so long for her sake 
owed mother ye see, an cou 
how she'd worry about me, ai 
how ‘twould half spile evrything up then 
if I co 
Oh, Pheby, I« 
bear to think o’ that poor boy, how he 


all, 


jest staid round me day 


‘ , 
in her new hum seemed s 


‘most hear her sayin’ 
an’ W 


fishin’ an’ 





up his ored 4 


ciothnes, an 
night, so’s [ shouldn't miss a darter’s can 
An’ he so selfish by natur an’ fond o' |} 


own ‘musements.’ I kep’ hearin’ 
mother’s fret y, 
it 
she was allers a woman of her word, an 


An’ 


she seed me tickled to death at bein’ fre 


taik, 1n sorry v ice, an’ | 


couldn't stand no longer. I 


KhnoOWwe 


she had her eye on me vhei 


how. 


agin, throwin’ off my gal duds an’ n 


gal ways, an’ goin’ back to my rough pla 


an’ my boy doin’s, it would stren’then hei 


all the more in her ‘pinion, an’ she'd jes 
about all I'd gone through, a 


how I'd done it al 


had 


fret an’ fret 
| for her, an’ she never'd 
We 


selfish 


a chance to thank me for't 
that the 


oOo course you see even 


est boy livin’ wa’n’t goin’ to have heav’n 
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his mothe est Ss shed got Ycasionally an torgo | 





































‘ if he could do an ne to help it | ers rec iected arle i 





seemed plain enough that fd got to mother “d noticed r 
pany little idee Ld had a mut Com W I its ol est ‘ davs St ‘ one 
oO be dO iVll i! KEEP O Mia Linnie sé l re | 
‘ I knowed IL ec d do it ad key hear Si e, Gene | oO ‘ ‘ ‘ 
O Long t come quite eas i habtlra KO i-bDal 1 t Pa Vi 
I felt certin I could 1 e mo An’ L looked ove e medde cro 
bleeve I reelv enjoved be 1 oA he road, a the 1-Sé ( ) 
it’s more to the pint, that I had en- sod ( shakin 
( it un’ She ¢ see sii eed t rel ho ilh ¢ hn eX ! t 1 4 ris 
iLbout me an my ge ipanvthinge tian Ll knowed le vot dehuc 
er, for [Td done tL yest for in Ke there his hol i | C i ! 
cause | reely liked if blessed thing Lad « ihter remembered, an 
So there ain't much more to tell, ve started for that hole | owed mv Knit 
Course ‘s soon ’s | see what anv tin’ down, held up n pern, an’ run 
minded boy ‘d a-seen at fust, why I a-eallin’ out Good old Snide ke him, 
tL quite so mean, arter a Snotto do hice take hin hali-way there 
So | yest kep on ‘Tain’ t mue hn, wnen ihn Snide lie wa wei I i an 
me to think ont ld done it fora’ barkin’ to me to hurr vhen all ona sud 
spell, an’ I kep’ on There was jest din it come over me hat vas a-doin’ 
e thing I couldn't do at fust, an’ that [ Jooked up quick to see if an ody up 
iS vo back to Sineler’s Mill | dassent. there had her eve on me then | picked 
see; Ld been sure to backslid, set me up my Kiitti smoothed my apern, an | 
In Sight oO Gale R er, an Tueker SaVvs real oud ah plain | wondel if 
ok, an’ the woods round the old place Nervy Eaton won't show me that new f 
[ staid round there a spell,an’ then I stiteh she was tellin’ o I'd like to make 
off to one place arter another. I a tidy An’ mebbe Id better set some 
rec iect jest what 1 have done It bread to-night; it’s bakin’ day to-morrow 
ntseem very long one way times got I don't go very Trequent to Sincler’s 
somehow Live been sick a good deal, Mil It's kinder lonesome out there 
i wuess Krom What they tell me, l now The old mill's all gone to rack, an 
ose I've had some ‘tacks o’ that kind 0’ our house ‘s a sha vy old thing—doors 
id fever that come over me arter mo- an’ winders gone, an’ things tumblin’ 
r died But ‘twa'n't a ketehin’ com to pieces I was out there t’other day 
nt, so folks used to take me in an’ do though lookin’ roune al thinkin’ o 7 
me; an’ somehow [I’ve hada verycom- them times when I used to live there an 
ible time, consid’rin’ was a boy, with a hum, an’ a twin-sister, 
\n’ I eallalate Ive sat’sfied mother an’—a mother It kinder brought back 
his time that I like women wavs an’ things Whv. come to think on’t, I ‘ain't 
omen clothes better than t’other sort. | lived a mite like what 1 thought I was 
me back here arter a spe thought I goin’ to when I used to lay out things 
ould stand it better’n at fust An’ I'm. there.’s I was fishin’, or settin’ round in 
dretle glad I done it. For, ve see, this the woods I was most sure for a long 
place here’s such a sat'sfaction to me spell then that Id be a pirate or agin, | 


} 


Mothe 


ran Pheby’s buried in Canady, ye kinder laid out to be a big hunter, to kill 

how. It ‘was pretty hard to leave ‘em lions an tigers an’ sech wild creeters . 
there, an’ not have nothin’ to do for’em Seems to me I was all for bein’ a sea-cap'n 
to oce’ py my mind like But one time 1 one time. an’ goin’ whalin’, an’ killin’ 

happened to drop in here, an’ see this polar-bears on the ic My! I ain't done } 
place, jest like a ready made cem tery. one o’ them things Ive jest gone on my 
Course I knowed it wa’n't one: but arter own selfish way, allers doin’ nothin’ for 
makin’ bleeve so long. what’s one more nobody. I was a-standin near the river, 
eeve makin’? So |] picked out two jest acrost from the old house, a-lookin 
graves for theirn—this long one for mo- at it I didn’t exackly like to go inside 
ther’s, an’ this little one for Pheby’s; an’ on ‘t, ‘twas so lonesome an’ ver steps 
[ jest take care on ‘em. It's a dreffle sounded so holler when you valked on 
comfort the floor But I looked at the old place 
‘I won't say that I ‘ain't had a rlapse along spell. The door was gone, but the 
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’ 
( ) ( e€ SLe¢ i { ( ro l bird {le ( { nh 
i I ere l¢ ihn clear, bul der nour 
1 r. She Pheby! Pheb I tell ye Leoulk 
} ao i mile Scu stan I in ienever | n 
. ress t now, it kinder upsets me An’ | 
! ) rough them tree-tops, with ( 
1 i ( y ‘ tC makes things all sorter 
true 's | e 1 can see mo 
eve ’ f rice adool \ in’ her eves is jest 
) Shit ’ i i “ riche Silri¢ id mother color, SO so l 
i t a ile ! Slit rot i sorter tNLOUS 
n’ lo n her ite intin’ look in “em An’ I 
‘ ) Otte » Tne O InVyse W hiv hat’s the matte) 
= it est ‘ ( \ 0 t ho Pheby s to | lin | 
1 Line i ClO ) ( its sexpectin anvbod e lst 


THREE INDIAN CAMPAIGNS 


it a collateral matters depend ron 
are considered, an idea ean be former 
how difficult it is to make suecessfu 


on the Indian 


In var the Indian, though partia 
C1lVi ed reverts to his worst pha 
avagery M ch has been written 


i@ Taise sentimentality which crops up 


the discussion of the Indian question 


imanitarians and lovers of fair pla 


ch it is not intended here to repeat 
but it may properly be observed that it 
orse t in nonsense to uree that the nit 


in regards the white intruders as 





aescendants of those vho. two cent 
wd more ago, came to this country 
4 by might deprived the Indians of the 
inds and hunting fields, and is throug 
i Ni eng ind States wit! ehudadren pursuing the ‘**red man tow 
Ne Ye i i 1 it each OF these pos urd the setting sun The Indian’s kno 
sible theat ff war is an uninhabited edge of history scarcely extends beyo1 
V1 eri I L thev are Vil ub roads me reneration His White enemys 
i! ol ( eLrable rhunarea Ol sery tin War as is any otner enemy, and 
( iridd Geserts or Impassa or the same reasons He has no inhe 
iit i i es that hh le tll pa l edad animositlies dating trom the time of thi 
I ) ive to the Indianas famil Pilgrim Fathers, nor does he feel grat 
ol the tome oreharad are Lude tor ind usage shown to his ances 
) ( rmer and his ehildren, itis and xr to himself The annuities paid | 
) essit ist be an unknown land re looked upon as tributes exacted b 
ont ormed te man Lhat in ear oO} ome tess worthy prine pie, an 
if . | Live ly adinh has no Kindnesses SHnNOWh Him are evidences 
l rita n; that upon being discoy his mind that those by whom they are 
the direction of th shown are eak and afraid of him 
‘ is a matter of indifference Kort nately for the whites, the Indians 
) in e night finds him is his’ in their irfare are not in the habit of 
mh ind I . ibsistence and cioth attacking our so-called forts on the fron 


: ’ . 
, ‘ ' " th m if iil LES Lier. ¢ e the horrors of past wars wou 
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rece 


of 15 of] cers 


inhabited. 


With the rail 


disposal of 
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4 Ee) 1) , } ¢ ( twout 20) 
‘ ‘ cre s desperate wma 
f il itl tL hopete retrea 
) tT ca iil lo ed Close 

Iwo other troops o 

‘ raere« Ol Kon KI ott 
¥ ) © Tupnare miles distant 
Lo > su lie thie ! wiry 
il hk Dod Sup} nad 
Lvo ra ed out alo Lie Arkan 
River to ercept or overtake the es 

‘ | 4 a Not is LIAIS A \l Oo 
i} ) é tilure of the more southern 
eord ya ntercepters, a second line ol 
troops to itech for and cut off the eseap 
it part is formed along thie ne ol 
the Ka is nion) Pacitie Railway And 
lest a these should fail, furthe r GISposl 
tions ere made still to the north on the 


, { 
lon | aclic 


Ter 


. : 
line of the retreat along the [ 


Nebraska and Wyoming 


ritory Lie the fleeing Indians must 
eross on thie iv to their journey’s end 
The firs news ot the re fucees vas re 
( ed just one week from the time of 
their escape They were reported on 
Blut! Creek, near the Kansas line, about 
t » hundred miles from the point of ae 
parture, gathering and k lling eattie tor 
their subsistence Just five days after the 
Chevennes were located on Blutf Creek a 


foree of some two hundred men inel iding 


some fifty citizens, came up with the Ind 
ilans on Sand Creek, and had a skirmish 
with them about dark Three days afte 
this first skirmish the trail of the Chey 
ennes was found east of Pierceville, about 
seventv-live miles bevond Sand Creek, 
iowing they had crossed to the north of 
the Arkansas Thus the hope of inter 
cepting them on this river had vanished 


{ 


satisfactorily 
the a 


ichments 


As his had peen 
arrived 


troops 


took fiel 
det 


The only « 


| ews 


th 


C‘olonel 


Dodge w such 


from 
ol 


miry 


, 
as were at hand “aN 


he had were two which had 


LrOODS 
marching 


Elliott 


just joined him since Septem 


in Texas 
| Lew 
Doda 


and at the 


ber 20th from Fort here 


tofore Colone is march 


ed 


westerly 


mentioned 


rapidly fr in a north 


direction end of two 


days overtook the fugitives on a tributary 


Hill River 


he had come u 


of the SMoKy In the mean 


time p with three troops of 


cavalry 


The Indians were strongly i 
trenched, and evidently ready for battle 


They were at once attacked, Colonel Lewis 
. ‘ 


leading the advance upon their position 


Unfortunately in the first assault he fell, 
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morta \ vounded In the 


tempora 


lt 
resultl 


confusion ng from this, night ele 
ing in, the Indians took ady intage ol 
darkness to continue thei flieht | 
0 ) morning the trail is lo 
ed, and on the morning of the 29t} 

is discovered that the Indians had six 
ceeded in escaping through the second 
of troops, posted, with a vir to then 
terception, on the Kansas Pacifie Ra 
a 

The pursuit was at once commenced 
ill he troops which had been wat 
the line of the Kansas Pacific road, as a 
the column which had fought the batt 


The command « 
this foree fell to Captain Maucek, 
Fourth ¢ 


courage 


inder Colonel Lewis 


ol 
‘aval officer of abilit 


ry, an 


and energy, whose command be 


ing infantry in wagons, and eavalry, was 
the only force in the field then fit to pu 
sue the well-mounted Cheyennes. 1 


Indians on the days following the battl 
in which they undoubtedly lost conside) 
ably in killed and wounded, though onl 
one Indian killed was found on the field 
devastating 


the 


commenced murdering and 


through the settlements on Beave) 


the Solomon, and the Republican river 
killing every man they encountered, ar 
stealing the horses they found. In tl] 
vay the Chevennes re equipped then 
selves, while the pursuing force had 

continue the pursuit on jaded horse 


many of which had marched farther tha 
had the Indians 
In the mean time the utmost activity 


on the part of the troops of another mili 


tary department—that of the Platte—pr 
vailed, and a new line to intercept the 
fleeing hostiles was formed along the 


Railway Nebraska 
Though here the hope of intercepting the 
the 


watched was long, and the troops to occu 


Union Pacifie in 


savages was not iS line to be 


great, ¢ 


and as was feared the Ind 
This prac 
tically put an end to all hope of suecessfu 


it were few, 


py 
ians passed through unseen. 
pursuit, as the country beyond was well 
known to the Indians, and by scattering 
hills of the Platte country 
It only 
the indomi 


in the sand 


they could defy discovery re 
mains to follow with Mauck, 


table captain of cavalry, to complete for 


the purposes of this paper the work « 
After marching on an ay 
for 
mencing September 30th, he came to th« 


his pursuit 


erage forty miles five days, com 


crossing by the Indians of the railway 
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t No 1 s . 
ss Plat , ‘. 
ou ! . , 
sued the ‘ ; 
1 
f { ' 
>) L i | i, 
. 
} es ~ a 
~ = 
(detober o " 
next aia A 
. 
l is D ist 
‘ 
pursuit, he . 
\ 
} edi Ttortv miles ' 
i ( in CONSE ' 
lice ot orders lif \ 
erved trom the 
vd sought a 
Cli eeded rest 
I Is COM Mana 
ie recital of the lr) 
“an 
irch and pursuit = 
has been oven ‘ 
briel convevs 
i faint idea of ( 
trials, suffer 
and anxieties 
such an Indian 
npaign Let us 
Oo il the facts 
command ot 
Captain Mauck 
ting from Fort 
I It and JomMMNe 
i@ puPrsull OF thie 
evades, marched 
enteen consecu 
( adavs, Making 
l iworrecal of over 
tv-tive miles a da It « ossed. three 
nportant rivers, fought a battle eh 
e field-otficer commandin tI entire 
ree iS mortally vounded ind tray 
sed a distance of over six indred miles 
mpi otten without yood or vater. and 
ffering at times from extreme changes 
ot temperature cold at night and heat by 
aay In consequence ot thie yound ny 
1 
of Colonel Le Vis the only medical otheer 
th the command had to be eft behind 
and yet in the face of the fact that a bat 
tle without medical assistance meant an 


thi 


> command, 


nereased death rate in the Ss 
heroic officer and his brave men pressed 
on, loaded with anxieties and nearly ex 
hausted with the exertion; and nothing 


have saved the Indians from this 


Could 


unrelenting chase but their refurnishing 


themselves with fresh horses in unlimited 


such sentiments Can re idily 
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CHEYENNE INDIAN CAMPAIGN. 
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‘340 TED od 
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! ~ 3 Ma 
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x ot . x 9 = 
qi a. di 
‘ \ \ i 
4 . \ m~* 
7 ~ Shoe 
Kt j FoR 
imbers ist i I ( CH time ot the 
N 
UTS I 
It may e remarked n con Wing thre 
‘ecilal of the events o | campaign, 
hat in the course of tw Ol ifter the 
essation ¢ the pursu t re ivee band 
f Cheven s were either annihilated o1 \ 
captured ind the rem nt returned to 
Lhe auistast¢ 1 resel itiol e) they 
ere forced to live It not our pur 
pose to Toilo the troops n their sutfer J 
ings Trom the intense cold o Vinter dur 
Ing the completion of th york The | 
Indians protested that the vould rather 
die, and by their own hands, than return 
to the reservation The desperateness of 
the struggle against savages impelled by 
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. nas t ( 
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jf ¥ 
i \ eer 
a — 
th ¢ 7. 7 
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{* * “a 
: oles adi 
ar _ 
v = w ¢ ‘ } 
‘ Ties | 
_ 
“ “ } 
~ i ; } ur S ‘ 
\ < 
1 y = starn them 1 
lu f 
4 \ ao race 1h Case rb aete 
Y : It ould 
laa > 
> a eel ( expel 
ay . 
_ sg | Y a vn ot ¢ 
-— ‘ J J Ol 70.0005 met 
te f\ = 
a \ < ¢ hi lt IntalMes 
be } ot } 
<< f ana moreovel 
) 
/ < blood of wallant « 
> { ~ cers, SOIGIErS. and ¢ 
? - * ; iZens Would not! 
“a Nes 
J bond rested on our hare 
7 li 1 t peric | 
ore Lie ‘ 
tt Datllill itithes 
| od 
wes of oul p 
~~ b \ is quite L < | 
matte. Phi ‘ 
Line Wmvantace 
= 
2 numvers is S 
‘ 2 oO e side ( 
; Indian, the t 
L< ¥ had reatly ‘ 
ne untae in rn 
There is Live 
! or the year, says never inv hesitation on the part o 
rs t have be regarded arn detachment, however sn in 
7 + ‘ f 
ererto. a LTC le n ny foree of Indians 1OV 
0 ( ive een Dro " ‘ ‘ DoW tomahawk. and 1 i 
( al ’ ett mut t no qiciie rudery I de LnoUuUageh SKILTUIIY ha ( 
re i L1O e} ! el t nate! ror the re ‘ 
‘ tT 1 n ) \ ( tive te man It iS al in rit Nn 
empted the re elior rt these ol ( ontier, religiously observed, th 
occupation of their coun- arms and ammunition should never 
- . . . m 
l ‘ HO OOO or cO OM men anv price be | irnished the Indians | 














\ rari rram ToOrimes \ i ie rom 
Verde eastward to t White Moun 
south to the San Cal s, continued 
ird to Camp MeDo land thenee 
to thre pont rst l imed would 
t l 9.00 (| ! mies oOo rocky 
itain - peaks, dee canons, heavily 
aed mountain streams md dark pine 
eSLS Here ind ther eautilu Little 
evs OPr parks are found, ea iso ited 
ind s in this isolation und thie 
ning barriers that the peeuliar diffi 
( ( Lhe reg ,1or cam) Ynin } ! 
sare discovered 
\fter incredible upward toil alo the 
io trall, tl scoutin party reaches 
sharp rocky ridge, whenee the almost 
ecipitous descent begins to the pleas I 
np ground ar belo ind it is plainly 
en trom he commandain eight tha 
e beautiful grassy plain is of very lim 
ed extent, and shut n na sides b 
most impracticable mountan Thus 
e anticipations Of rest and refreshment 
newhat dashed by the prospect of the 
nterminable heart breaking, ror climb 
e struggle to begin again at dayvbrea 
n most wild mountain regions the na) 
) perme on the eag ot streams, or the 
ed O 16 stream se] the only passa 
route mut here the mountain torrents 
it pour out In evel direc on rom 
yreat 1 ore } 1oO most part 
rough dar preci} uu box ecahons, 


Vhich eut off communication between 





















INDIAN 


iare of the suffer rdships ¢« 

f nountait SCO if et eel 1 years 
S71 » SHOWS tha t L pe Md the reg 
ent had ninety-seven comba th the : 
narauading sa roe 

Karl ime sthie ea IS72 it became ¢ 
ent that a portion of the Arivipa Apa 
es ere Is no ¢ imp Gy l isa base Oo 
ipphes, and pushing then naraudin 
parties out in every aire ! nto the set 
ed pa of the Territor hie rein 
ntertaimed b the ettlers for these ma 
iuders 1s best appreciated ( he char 
tel mad mode ot ive of the moun 

nh tribe ure derstood \s an old 
\ on-master remarked to a caval offi 
1 We have a orrol them that you 
el for t@hos W ever see 1 ! rut 
hen on the road area IVS looking ove 
tay snouiders 1) int na Ol VW en 
hey Strike vil e set Ss t flash o he 
fle restin 1 St re aim « er a pile 
stones behind ‘ é i hake Live 
ed murderer lies at 1 1 

All the Apaches are fo n, mountau 

powers They tea ors ind use 
nem Vine) at ( I » tine moun 
tains tT é ‘ es becon pal oO 1 Pll | 
PaLllions Gracefu f I mea Cih if 

ot ster re rit i ( eas a ( Lhe 
Apache on tl ro a ; nap 
7) e, and to | hin ith an 
chanees of suc na oO be 1 cker 
ith St unit reat caution at gray dawt 
In his bDivouae tal ip amon the rocks 
Many a surprise ] een effected by 
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o) ‘ 
1 1 ) nthe da ne by dismounting and standing, with a nor 
) ! i 1 ere Liie¢ chaliance hich is i rom natura 
e) the ascending col the foot of a large cottonwood-tree, t 
‘ t, the cou ( ordet nounted, holding the horses a fe 
real tuchte. ure hn reat It wa soon apparent t 
\ ecam iol ( rrnh ( i ol thre Chiles had remarried so 
ected ft it a il ma ere adoing thet ibmMost to pre 
( ae | me counted rl ind Dy Lheir ¢ ertions the. 
, o be ‘ th i rited about twent vards from t 
v | order t it the tree ind seated with some attempt at 1 
eta i I Ss deci id dan isu ilf-cirele formation The cour 
‘ au rn tb ibie to re ma ing ollicer then approached, with book ai 
eep re ra or the voun | Hi u rnie i pe Cll in hand and though apprecial 
nped la number was issued to” the danger of assassination, he resolute 
ich th or hentin ive M my ol passed along the front of each eirele a 
the Ih eived the order with sul checked off the numbers on the tags 
len ¢ utistiac DECALSE I carried out, Many of the raseals, with lmipudent 
it checkmated their rovings Seated on drunken leers, shook the tags in his face 
their hee hn inecreasinge concentric cireles und One fe LLOW refused to Show his Pass 
in front of the general, the crouching at ine the mutineer for the time being, the 
tituad tnd the stead vlare Ot their brill heutenant coneluded the checking pro 
lant bead ke eves made them resemble cess He was now confronted by a for 
snakes coiled ready to strike, and it was midable problem: either he must cap 
pian lal en opportunity offered they ture the drunken young savage or sub 
Ould resist Db Lhe most dead y means mit to the ind its of seeing the orders 
this effort to seote them intrusted to him for execution treated with 
| next ¢ i@ Cavall oflicer detail contempt, of which the Indians were sure 
ed rode ou four miles Trom the post, ac to take advantage, taking it fora confes 
companied b me order to meet the sion of eakness In this perplexity he 
mun su wes and make the first count called ip the orde riv with the horse Ss, and 
e otlicer selectec Vas one ho had then turned to one of the most reliable of 
Ser ‘ aderabl ‘ ce ds tighting the chiefs standing near, and made signs 
but te Subsequent contessed that ti¢ to him to bring up the young man and 
ould ( been d to exchange the force him to show his t ig The vou 
dut Ussi@ ne him for a detail to lead a fellow lounged up when bidden by the 
orlor iope Ove ' reastwor ri et yut stood immovable Staring at the 
Howevet ( iad been told by the ren representative of the yovernment witli 
( i sirable tosend a foree drunken insolenes Giving the orderly 
oO ( is ie OT the irriors might no was still mounted, a few words of di 
Y vlarme ind in thei iorance rection, the lieutenant mounted his own 
LiKe i :*% it the object Was to horse as if to ride off, and at a sional the 
‘ lians a fair « urn So out orderly, a fine old soldier suddenly are w 
2] le ul his throat, Tee His volver and covered the yvoung say 
( col e! Lhiat miess fhe eptl ace it the same time making an impe 
} \ ne vou buck ould stab rious sign to him to jump up behind the 
! { vend nd thus distinguishing officer The old chief took in the situa 
ta | leparture for the wa tion instantly, and seizing the fellow un 
, | ice selected is at the foot der the arms, almost threw him up on the 
sf aS is situated the largest croup of the horse behind the lieutenant 
maha i i the reservation Arriy ind so, covered by the steady pistol of the 
! wint, the officer was met bythe orderly, they rode off. The Indians were 
d rushing down the hill-side quick to appreciate the defeat of the brag 
s and shouts, and is they ap gvart, and the little procession of prisonet 
proached nearer he had the horror of per- and captors was followed by yells, screams 
ceiving they were nearly all drunk. and jeering laughter. The prisoner was 
The id been celebrating the disagree safely landed in the post guard-house, a 
ible order of the day before by a ‘‘tis- substantial witness of the nerve and cour 
win” spre age of a resolute officer over the savage 
The lieutenant received the charge by fury of the Apache. Such captures were 
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‘ 1 \ few Vhich separated the camp ol e ca 
ers appro ed to om the Indians, boldly entered the A 
) 1 on ‘ ( pore 
Qui » happened that many of the v 
t é ma it nic I eee St ro 
a ! hi stream be en el 
al In ana ist ripening 
Oct ‘ tthed tol V Nise ( | 
i »> stea ! 1 ( | ely by Islhneg 1 Ol l 
md ere se oO e sq s from fermented corn 
mul ( Vv ¢ tTi¢ 1 ne to dea l l ; 
t resu { oO ol inder detern ed O c 
ere one excep e1 ere Trequently se t into er ¢ 
ne) eparture to brea ip the drunke) prees i! 
( Cocnenay danger Ss auty i iVsS SUCCE 2) 
r eh con Linnie but ha eare t is pos 
a el rhitan tive lo prevent them trom stea fF or dD 
ost, and en fled corn and again making tis n 
slowed by their imme Just what happened in the Indian can 
pia i purs ied , 4 ontz and Cochena it 
otlicer and ten cava ‘lowers arrived it is ditlicu to s 
rol e drill-gcround Casadore subsequently reported that tl 
nioreed DY Lhres \pa harang ied thie bands, and said tha 
( Lie ot Casadore young’ men not cowards wouild to 
maimed friendly). took their lead Taunts, reproaches, and 
‘ ne of the murd peals at such a time produced an exp 
dy of an inoffensive sion \ rush was made for a wag 
ed trom bye hind by train loaded with Ss Ippiles fou thie troop 
Following the which was camped on the Indian side ¢ 
party soon found a_ the river directly opposite the cay: 
K «di n in the dust camp 
da red flag stuck ip The teamsters were instantly killed an 
ait ed ul Lhe agons plunae red, and then wit 
ad ove! t country thie wild yelis the whole tribe started for tl 
rie Down deep into mountains 
earth it seemed to go Here was work indeed. Hurrying fron 
it It vottom of the ort Apache, the nearest post, two cay 
: whed, and then up, ry troops made the seventy miles in o1 
bn ypery path worn march bringing Wi them a company oO 
Opposite rocks Kon the gallant and f il White Mountai: 
oot, leading their stun Apaches, enlisted as scouts 
e broken rocks. thre lak ng up the trail, these troops lo 
io ’ n onlv after owed the wake of the devastating Apa 
eoutd not be tollowed cnes Straight for the settlements on tl 
nte) nicht on the San Pe lro Ri er it led, and was found re 
d, and with their turning up the valley of that stream ai 
, or cover For making for the mountains north of tl 
ip Ss pursuit, but Gila 
ou rT s Lhis No need to follow the trail to the ru 
vie cle oa UW ved " ed mes ol the White settiers down t 
d Coc uN o were San Pedro At the point where it 
i des radoes were encountered returning from the raid, tor 
! caivesses, childrens clothing, and roke 
»? thie wen having household itensils, seattered alone t 
e San Cartos, these des pa h, showed that the red devils 1 
intace of 1 stormy swept through the peaceful colony like 
sé the Gila River hirlwind, leaving nothing but the wre¢ 
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\ | ) rove those oO 
it ¢ reported lead 
) ) ( ~ th sta 
‘ one Ss © lie CSS 
( } ist scaiped and 
itura protectol 
e. composed § thie oO 
1 resented Of thie oO 
id mOD ifte rile sutfe 
thre no uns and three davs o 
. rastil nally reported that they 
id located ‘ hole band of Indians on 


e top of the Pinal Mountains, in a posi 

inassallable Vv direct attac The 

con inding otlicer of the San Carlos, a 
nan of nerve ind one familian Lh Line 


of Apache character, had 


1) t Ss time secured tlie services OL a 
renecvade rom the hostiles vlho promised 
to lead the troops into the natural for 
tress under cover of the darkness 

Nhe expedition started at once It in- 


e soldiers from Fort \p iche and 
the 
lit, 


if Ca uiry LYOODS summoned 


Ss Marching 


Prom 
OnLV at nig 


und halting during the hours of daylight 
or concealment, it reached at dawn on 

third morning a point fifteen miles in 
in air line from the Pinal Mountains 

As the sun rose the outlines of the Ind 
man Lro rhol pecame plans visible 
Powerin ip against the sky, it looked 
ormidabte indeed ind a disheartening 
é cle of the ditheulties of approach 
Wa itforded by the very tnusual sight ol 
Live noke oO camp tres vhich Lhe hos 
tries made no attempt to conceal 

|" extent of their impregnable po 

) one ‘ rocky ridge Vas plalliy 
nareated by the curling p lars of smoke 
il is apparent that th \paches elt 
ale init ii secure 

Altho 1 ol \ ifteen miles In an alr 
ne tive Pre ae insisted that ould 
" ( ssal to make a detour to the 


fearful chasms 


no 
Lhat mter ned ind twentv-five miles ol 
the roug st co ti n Arizona must be 
cro a »> reach e crest oT the moun 
tain 

Kat n ‘ ifternoon the storming 
party set out Onlv the very best of the 
men ere taken All marched on foot 
The sick and exhausted were left in 


the horses and pack-mules, with 
orders to keep everything well concealed 


scouts of the enemy 


Sina ie hie in one iong column, the 
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yps for the advance pushed out, led 
their White Mountain allies Strip} 
to their breech-eloths, lithe, graceful 
) s ( tndian SCOUTS, I1LKE a pac 
cr 1°e nounds surrounded and guarde¢ 1 
el reneg vc Tulide Oflicers ana ! 
i e& carl it their two davs ratio 
their backs, but had divested themse 
ol supertl ious weight and Saving t 
bre vy silence, they strove mant 
to keep up with their fleet-footed @uids 
\ terrible task was before them 
country was one mass of broken ro 


vith almost 
the trail at 
\ll night long they 


and canons precipitous side 


crossed frequent intery 


stumbled, strug e¢ 


scrambled forward How thev succeee 


In crossing the gloomy piteh black eanonr 


no one in the party co ild ever tell Ke 


within touch of each other, and gcuides 


no 
1! 


by faith, they groped their way to the bot 


toms of the dark chasms, and in the same 
order toiled, panting for breath, up the 
sides. 
\pache 


one of the 
| lie 


for should day light come before the er 


opposite 


Treachery on the part of 
the scouts would have turned an 
dark holes into a slaughter pit 
briefest halts for rest were mad 
was reached, discovery, repulse, and deat 


the 
appeared it Was appat 


to many must follow Before olin 


mer of the dawn 
that 


of the 


they were climbing up the sid 


last and highest ascent, and wit! 
increased caution the men pulled them 


k ron 


rico 


pward from rock to rock. 


selves u 


the almost precipitous face of the 


sharp rocky spurs ran out at intervals i 
from which tl 


the direction 1e troops ad 


inced. The attack was made in thres 
parties, each ascending by one of these 
natural sealing-ladders. So well timed 
vas the operation that when, just at the 
first streak of dawn, the White Mountain 
scouts on the right opened fire, and with 


t hostiles, 


thie 


troops had gained the top of their roeky 


s charged the startled 


shou 


spurs, and the fortified camp which, wari 
ed of the attack, could have repulsed 
The 


} 
Whe 


brigade, 


vas carried in three places. 


eapture of this natural fortress, 


and Cochenay, the war chiefs 


Chontz 

had labored to prove to the bands was im 
pregnable, broke up the unity of the tribe 
in their leaders, and in 
The In 


ians not killed or captured dispersed in 


shook confidence 


creased their fear of the troops 


small parties into the surrounding moun 


tains. The expeditionary force in like 


manner separated, and in small squads 











THREE 









) nce. re ~ 
id adhe Pk Some 
ina, ae 


a i 





IN THE 


WAKE Of! 


THE DESTROYER 


outed the mountains in every direction, 


riving the hostiles no chance to attack 


t 


e settlements. 


Before long, runners came in to the 
San Carlos from the seattered tribe, asking 
The 
commanding general met every such mes 
senger with the information that any band 


would 


for peace and permission to return. 





might come in which surrender 





one or all of four outlaws named. These 





were Chontz, Cochenay, Pedro, one of the 
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most active leaders in the murders on 
the river of that name, and Sondazzy, the 
tool of Chontz in the killing, a short time 
before, of a cavalry officer at the agency 
They were also notified that if they could 
not surrender the outlaws named alive 
they themselves should mete out the pun 


ishment of death, and that upon proof that 


ce speratle 


a just fate had overtaken the 


criminals, any and all the other Indians 


could come in and 
So it finally 


themselves punished thi 


live at peace 


turned out: the Indians 


outlaws, furnish 
tice had been 
the Arivipa 
tribe was re-established at the San Carlos 
Agency 

W ith 


Indian Ww 


ing satisfactory proof that jus 


done, and before summer 


an account of other event of 


One 


arfare, which gives a phase of 
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Was known lk 
be marehing 
to the relief of the 
white inhabitants 
the Ute Indian Ageney 
this command Wien ! 
been attac ked by the Ute Ss, Was part ot t 
garrison of Fort Russell Major Thort 
burg is killed; Captain Payne and t 
other officers, ineluding the surgeon of t 
command, are wounded. The comma 
is surrounded and constantly pressed | 


the hostiles : fifty men are killed ar 
vounded, and all the horses are kill 

These ere the fragments of news whi 
dribbled through the wires, all too slow 


for the impatient comrades of 





eleaguered Toree in the w as of Colo 
do You will proceed with all availa 


troops in vour command to the rescue « 
Pay ‘ ind is sorely pressed Command 


said the despateh from the commane 


veneral of the de partment to the office 


saunas nh command at Fort Russell Othice 
vere assembled and the orders for pr 
paration given No need to insist 
( l t covered V anvthing l haste Lhe dead vounded and be leag if 
tiie vr'e il ( nust leave a subject ed ere kith and kin to those folng 
, ch volumes could be written the rescue, endeared by hundreds of a 
On the Ist of October. 1879. the earri sociations which make men stick close 
Fort Russell, Wyoming Territor than brothers Each oflicer went al 
' irtled by the receipt of telegram his work with the coolness and _ pre 
recou a disaster that had overtaken sion of the usual preparation for a ro 


mand f Major Thornburg, who tine service, though there were decisio: 











distant 











Ol Lhe 
Pacitie Railroad ; 
ich the march was é 
mmence iCrOss the { 
V to the scene of dis M4 
Q 
sy daylight on the fo \é 
¢ morning (October eas oi a hve, § 
,ettle \ = 
foree of about two I " = 
red cavalry and 1CSS 4 
one hundred and fift, 
l had collected at 
S Station The move 
e relief of Payne and his / 
mimand must be mad iS | 
is Sufficient force was . 
‘ ) a 
ected Payne had re / 
ed he as sorely pressed al 
e Indians on every sid a ; 
| ul many wounded. m r 
) the rest the medical ‘ ye aL 
} e H Ar Nt -_ 
er IS supplies ere : S AO hm / 
yy “n 4 
y =e : as 7h 
nt to las ve ( Ss 7 YYW" 82 
‘ <a a 
I hn Septem be be 
} } “an ) 
to the seene of dis ye-\ ) 
as long, and succor . > 
Is arrive in three days of 
time still left for tne 
ops at Rawlins.. Other 
: h 
ODS ere elmMmna hurried 
ard, bu they could Ot 
i the railroad starting > 
Camp/on' White R 
} for a dav or two at xX ‘ 
; ARS 
> 4 
S R WnHors vere cur \ ‘ 4 
t that the Southern { Qe - i 
} f P 
had broken out eh j 
ild inerease greatly the 
net ) the hostiles Thi PLAT ILI STRATI M MENT } | PAYN ’ 
r their strength. the 
S time remained for savin the shat avaliable ecaval oO} ( ( md ith 
ed and Maimed command | en en KhO eda that ) ! in sted 
Ut Indians on i War-path had been could make t] ma ne to be of 
eiv augmented by thr maiecontents Service it is ! i ood teams 
kindred bands, and ere Making ey is the country cou itfore been o7 
eltort to destrov the eak remnant ot der 1 col] ed Tron eP Or ntrv around 
Lhornburge s command Ra ! i »t ! ort the 1nfan 
in anticipation 










































AW 


O ( el i erred to wo?! 
pac tra 0 the command mare 
ead ou ror Ra ns at ele en oO clo Onl 
ta Lic ( 17 I ce traversed ‘ 
fore P " ot 1 ‘ evged corm mand 
‘ ad be determined 

| ! I 1 Cant 8) ealculallo 
nd dgmet \ single dash of tv o 
¢ I MY en ( mies ca be made 
horst i ra ! Hien Sa On i rea ! 
but at e ¢ ‘ this gvreatest distances 
still a hund ad more es ere elt to be 
accomplished Too much haste il rst 
wearing out thre norses would leave the 
command afoot and he pless W ould the 
command reach its destination in time 

is the Ol LDSO} neg thought inn Line 
mind of eve oflicer and rooper ith Ulie 
columil 

it s difficult for one who has never 
mare ed on e plains to torm a concep 


ttt SLOW LESS 


and seeming 


of the progress The cavalry command 
scouting after Indians will see the land 
marks, apparently a few miles off, made 
so Dy the ctl ir atmosphere of the plains 
stand out as though one could ill to 
them i 1 rey ours, remain during days 
of marching in the same places and with 
the same appearance Were it not that 
nearer objyects conveved the fact of dis 
tances ned, one might easily Imagine 
that he iS journeying in a land wher 


7 ve 1 
movion were nul 


il wd progress Was 1m poss 


And if this is so when a usual march is 
De! made Vhnocan teil the exasperation 
a Line vant ol ippare nt progress on the 
road the rate of travel on hich means 
life or death to those whom it is one 
duty to save! At the end of the first ten 
hours from the start the relieving column 
had accomplished about forty-five miles 
Everything was brought up, and the com 
mand was still in rood condition He re 
i Lit as made till dawn of lay at break 
of which the onward march was resumed 
Let us no vhile still marching for 


is was done by every one It 


e rescuing column hundreds of times 


What had occurred Lo Thornburg s com 
mand len days before the news of his dis 


ister reached Fort Russell, Major Thorn 
bure left Rawlins station with a foree of 
cavalry and infantry to protect the agency 


abitants from the Indians 
The 


et 


and its white inh 


they there to feed and instruct 


were 


Indians had grown restless under the 
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forts of the agent to teach them farn 
ind the other industries of the whites, a 
the agent became anxious Tor the safe 
a and himself. Thornburg mo 
( ely Lhrough the cOUunLYY na 
( enient camps alter usual mare! 
out moiestation, and not until 
th aay ere any Indians seen I) 
camp, atter it was established on this ¢ 


te Indians of prominence Is 


Major Thornburg in the afternoon, tal 
Tree ind pleasant yV with hin ind 
officers, and departed about nightfall 
parently in a most friendly mood | 


as more than a hundred miles from t 


IZeNCY After this Thornburg pursu 


hismarch without incident. Onthe mo 


ing of the 29th of September, while 


commana was separated by a short d 


tance, he came on the Utes in stro 
force near a pass In the mountains wh 
bounded their reservation Their attitud 
vas extremely hostile While inecred 


ious of their intent tohght he took the pre 


caution to de ploy the part of the comma) 


ith him, at the same time by signs t 


ing to open communication with the h 


His overtures were met by a,voll 


from the Indians, which was at 


once 


pled to by the troops, the skirmish | 
being slowly withdrawn to connect wil 
the rest of the command and to protect the 


wagons In battle, Indians always S¢ 


warriors to the flanks and to the rear « 
the force with which they fight TI 
the do without reference to the strengt 


of the enemy [It has therefore pass¢ 
‘‘ there is no rear 

Utes pm 
sued these tactics with Thornburg’s con 
the 
ving his skirmishers in front. 


into a proverb that 


an Indian engagement The 


mand, in mean time violently enga 


W hile coi 
centrating his command, and when a fe 
hundred yards from the wagons, Thorn 


burg was killed The command was unit 


ed at the wagons, and, surrounded by thi 


f 


les, hurried measures were taken fo 


hos 


defence, the fighting on each side beir 


continued with desperation. The wagons 


were formed in an irregular circle, and the 
contents, together with the dead anima 


whieh had fallen near by, were used i 


of 
Within this ghastly protection the wound 


constructing a sort defensive work 
ed men were conveyed, and soon, with the 
implements in the wagons, a cireular rifle 


pit And 


high 


constructed 
threatened. <A 


was how a it 


da iver wind arost 


soo 


after the commencement of the at 
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eas I 
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tna O 
I ‘ Des 
Ca l ( 
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lation of the march of the rescuing fe 
It n st make the mare and that, t 
Lilie rill shed nud be 
(On 1 Ss da s march several settle 
ere net by the command, flee Oo 
if ind rumors of murders and dep 
dat s by the Indians were received fr 
quarters \t one point the head ¢ 
t columy is approached by an ex 
} is } medical assistance ) 
a lical offies oa Wagon In 
‘ ‘ Y 
Oo R 
nad bt 
| ( mp 
< S 
he Indians, Svmpathv toi him w 
f' aiminishned 
\ hight came o the difficulties « 
cl Yr were much increased b t 
darkness and rough roads Krom time 
‘ its id to be made, and staff-of! 
sent to the rea » direct the colun 
the dar ess and see that all k 
st \fter a seemingly intermi 
n of marching by the uncerta 
{ 1 Waning moon, in which objec 
t miy de ned and always distort 
! r ine ited to the weary thou 


i 
( ta 
1a il 
ree 
( A 
id} 
{ 
se ada 
peo 
nl 
Daan! 
ean 
rest 
orsen 
ili re 
alit 
rq) 
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eho 
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rel vas resumed i 
nee must be com) ted 
al Nn About on l 
f id rere iecs I { 
ure ne hnout 
»>dvDe Inarched oO l ( 
rKHeSS ! Lie lit { el 
is etore Line comma 
quire ¢ ess, | t 
I nours constant ma 
VS Of rapid transit it 1s 
pie to bring their 1dea 
o the rate of mart Ot a ¢ 
This, if long distances a 
I exceed neue 


, 1 
mies per hour 
ian can Go more than tl 
rulate the rate according 


not the dust a 


a mass of cavalry horses ¢ 


lto contend with. Besid 


seman pro des himself 
wses, While the march o 
in must be regulated to m«¢ 


: 
the least enduring anin 


into the ce: 



























































INSPIRATION 
BY Ss ORN ENNEY 
HH" S peasant to 9 a I sheaves 
From t ce mone ‘ ving grall 
j W it 1 e ! ( i a eal morn 
Th S } S . rhe LDOV«e ! MiOKrHIwe MWiISts 
And ‘ t ‘ e reach ! cottage door 
j He ‘ ) ‘ 1 t Lhe night 
{ O) neath his measured rhythmic stroke 
sy 
She came a ss the fields—a vision rare 
| ! Od ‘ e and beautiful 
\\ ) ! C yn s e passed him by\ 
Kon ) 1 ‘ rhea ‘ nis heart with love 
An ) musi Yet f n that day forth 
His f ) y ers wearad Tis ee sad Songs 
\ I mMaerer il their comrade as he sang 
Soo far bev asthe moie 2 ic town 
His ster-musie touched the hearts of men 
U1 rid had ¢ Lire i as her Oo n 
And re a m Poet he laurel crown 
one ¢ nad fis nae Y Steps astray 
W here ‘ id seen the 1 on of his sou 
Lt ( ¢ I 1e I id een i peasant maid 
And IT a prine id see) er toili there 
Ho Vv no vould be these eary days 
\t 1 ¢ rine I nself upon the sheaves 
Until e leng hing shade s eastward thrown 
Hlad ‘ ( e gel deep hing gloom 
{ ‘ 1@ WiiIsSty Stat t meads 
ble ur rovers Cal ¢ to the night 
NOT LOVE, NOT WAR 
4M WORDSWORTH 
u no the tumultuous swell 
et. nor the recks of chang 
O L th afflictions sti ware » 
ne inspire the tuneful she 
tro ed peace and concord dw 
the Mus not loath to rance : 
‘ oeht smoke of cot or grange , 
Sky rd ascending from a woody d 
Mi S ite S ease he lone endeavor 
. \nd sag ‘ ten acia melancholy 
os ves to Ga L ¢ Vsta rivet 
Dian vus be se it tra s rwly 
% 8 Soft e musie that would charm forever 
wy hye ywer of sweetest sme $ shy and lowly 

















ln rea edt l i tui 

~ ( et ‘ elon t < 

} oO i? Co el ( 

ictle ‘ if . s a ‘) ‘ dy maed 

‘ yr « N 15. and e right to bon 

ri rvt c No. 15 rth orre 

re a nig een recogn d as a pe. 
quisite position in the Haworth 

is qu er oT apprehension anent a 
ll \ M10 

No. 13 « the tloor belo is know) 
is Mrs. Ke Lalkat e soul, g en to 
specu ilion | t is i Mi ie \ 
H. Augustus—b to the inmates of the 
Haworth his i t pale personality and 
there were two small Kellys, to relate 
hose miraculous recoveries from many 
illnesses would Mrs. Kelly seriously in 
cline Her husband's empiovment Vas 
somewhat mysterious, owing to the fact 
that she had given out that Mr. Kelly 
Vas in the Cu ym ouse bul had nec 
ected to state whether as a dutiable com 
modity, an unclaimed article, or an em 
plove Judgin yy Mrs. Kelly, being in 
the Custom-house was a iucrative post 
tion She dressed with a splendor which 
caused her incomings and outgoings to 
be vatched from behind the blinds of 
No. 16, No. 17, and even No. 18, who, at 
tracted b tL rustle strictly feminine, laid 


and peeped out, only 


see No. 13 


to irrest the progress Ol a Cal 
Vith a ve of hei parasol Mrs. Ke 

ly is the only person in the Haworth 
vho had pretensions to style Besides 


oe garments, she had an eas\ 
lud to people mov 


OL alluding 
ing inthe great world of fashion: and she 
id a brother, Mr. George Judkins, who 
is suspected n the Haworth of being a 
socla liminary Mrs. Kellv was regard 
is the common mother of the Haworth 
md me ed is SUCII 


depart 


No. 1 vho two weeks after the 


ire Oo ea her independence 
yy borrowing a collander of No. 14: was 
BR ce teacher vy name, Miss Merry 
Chet ere rumors rife in the Haworth 


the secluded recesses 


a ed i maiden a int as the 





Cerber The ma 


is 


>W hic 


hose tours of visits te 


occaslona subjected the Haworth in 
character Ot Common mother, unw;: 
Opened a dom and COTE Upon an ag 
idy darkline in the dim interior 
ther as no reason for believing was 
thie sive maiden aunt brought to 


Mrs. Kelly, who in common with the 2 


of the Haworth had regarded Miss Mer 
protectress as a fiction, shut the doo 
trepidation, and made no sign that sl! 
had discovered M SS Merrv’s cache mk 
etons in closets, though they took 
orm Of maiden aunts, were obnoxious 
her open nature It was an experie: 
nevertheless by Which she set creat store 


\s a piquant bit of gossip it obtaine: 
avo mn the Haworth, and Mrs. Ke 
ittained a still higher renown as the C 
imbus of the maiden aunt 

Under the roof surveying an une 


expanse of flat and sloping roofs of slat 
ind tin and a forest of chimneys, the 
No. 17 and No. 18 had made 


for themselves out of 


mates ol hes 


such scraps as I 


In their way No. 18, the smallest of t] 
flats, for the Haworth shrank as it ro 


higher, was oceupied by three young m« 


They were regarded askance in the H 
worth, as refractory elements to the fine 
social tone which distinguished the low: 


floors Moreover, their professions al 


antecedents were w rapt 


nba SUSDICIOUS O 


scurity There was the tired young ma 
vho came home late, and whose han 
vere alWays black Miss Merry, noti: 


him trom behind her door, said he Was a 





She did not know qus 
there w 


ink and general murkin 


pr inter’s devil 


hat this meant, but then as 


suggestion ol 


about it which aceorded with the bla 


hands There was the man with the « 
ratic employment,who sometimes worke« 
tilltwelve o'clock at night, and sometini 


had nothing to do all day long. Ant 

then there was Morrill, whom they 
new slightly, liked very much, and pit 
ed a little because he was the vietim o 


unfortunate ambition, w 


Ll as so poo! 3 
in icky, and had finally crowned his mis 
fortunes by falling in love Morrill and 


his loves interested the Haworth almost 


is much 


as Miss Merry and her aunt. 

















out between the dingy s« n curtains 
is pens or brushes it Ss mout mda 
ieart in his throat, Mon the 
stood watching her till she disap 
i down the street 
lon is fond of lookin oO ( : 
1dow In the evenings, his wo 
e Was alk embryo artist and 
ith much energy ind bul t 
to expend it on he w is Wwontto lean 
er the sill on his folded arms iD itt 


il his pipe and plrecing out tragme 
ay dreams nis bpeardaer head, seen 
n the street below, a dark blot against 
veliow evening® SKV\ sometimes hn 
early Ssumme) da iF vVhem thie Ha 
t still slumbered below him, he 
hed the rosy mornin flush up the 


ece OL SKV atl 


street, be 
e delicate barring of crossed tele 


With absorbed eyes he saw 


) vires 


e color spread and glow, tint the gleam 


turn to pink the serap of 


visible at the 


g roots 


sh river with its lazy sails, 


siug 


d of the street’s narrowing vista, then 
eep warmly down the crowding walls, 
riking silver from the window- panes 
d spots of sudde n color from the searlet 

inium blossoms in the indow-boxes 
nKINng@ gradually ower and lower into 

chilly street Onee or twice on such 


rnings the front window of No. 17 


ened, and No. 17 herself, in the charm 
gy disarray of loosened hair ind blue 
1 white striped cotton ickelt, peered 
over her straggling geraniums and 

y mignonette to see the sun rise too 
vere too far apart to do more than 
xChange greetings, to cry soltiy n pre 
ied surprise “Oh. Steve. is tha vou 

t it lovely *and,** Hullo, Claude! Do 


ou think it’s going to be a hot day 


e could see the blush of the dawn on het 


ice, and a shy light chase the sleep from 


er drowsy eves 


Chance favored these two They were 


rever meeting on the stairs, and pausing 


yr a few whispers, all the richer 


reed brevity, and the C 


Knowledge each 


id of duties waiting to be performed 


Constantly, when Claude posed at night 


purely by accident 


sittings, he 


met her 


for their 








4 ( ( i t ‘ 

i ) mm Cal 

’ rea ( ‘ mY, ‘it 

itt t t Pact { Cul t 

e} nig 1 il oul 
MacGre ) i ( i leas Desdemona 
Lhe fT the shift 

' eur S ¢ ‘ ils and the darl 

nivste ous Wa ( 0 Vi eas a Dag 
round, Was ex 1 e salon ol 
ISS There sas ( mde s head 
iPalns faded, t c ip ries in the 
pia ce of one o e great ra Va n llior 
ures She not o1 ae tood thre urt 
of posing Siit Vas beaulitul lH recoil 
le Was Iie r prot ssional reconimendation 
Her coarse, rough hair, she ng an ineli 
nation to curl,and Of a iowing, golden 
rer ma ner s hh Oo the Opaq we, Warth 
liiteness Of the cCalla-lily were a source 
ol 1lisp ition Ton Lune artists and bread 
and butter for her mother and herself 


Claude s her mother, the career 


of Desparolle. no deceased, having been 
Tas ious ima »? Phe mother i 
partial in alid,cherished her broken-down 
nervous svstem and catered To? No li 


vil Piillant economy 
Claude was a busy person Besides he 

vork at the tudios she had allowed Steve 
Morri | to make a study of her head it 
Was Steves first great effort. and they re 
garded it fondiy as his masterpiece It 
progressed slowly, T¢ Claude could pose 
only oceasional| | ivinna Te disengaged 


hours Qn these rare occasions she sat 

nh hie. roat bared, a blue searf twisted 
round her shoulders, and her head bent 
inder the ire of his dusty kvlight 
Never were sittings more unbusinesslike 
and delightful. Claude told gossip of the 
studios, was full of comments ¢« the com 
ing pictures and anecdotes of her artist 
friends, and Steve’s deep la rang out 
Lirough the open nao and echoed 
mony the chimneys Sometimes over 
Steve's shoulder shi idied the portrait 
her head thrown back and her eves nar 
rowed, ventured a © sm now and then 
pressing on his shoulde th her finger 


vain sud- 


tips to em 


f 
- 
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den ence ‘ ill on them Steve ne domail The solemnity of the n 
absorbed I t no thie t reenishi ment is such that the Sab in silence 
shadow ( r cl nelted kreddie on the edge of vedded,” Lue 
nto the her or Chee ‘ ou ie refrigerator: between then 
| a . I rea Lal 4 ( i i bab slept 1 die tink Dath-tub lo J 
1 Live nile Land mo | ss ( i ( i Western and Country yred N 
} true I ! SLE VE I ed n ( Ho is 1 ith pleasant potentia 
nent, in an ephemeral but no e less which on the morrow she would redu 
by) , wow of jov.whie roke and to realities \t present her mind was 
’ dissolved en Claude laughed her good- chaos of the electric buttous and speal 
bye n the doorwa Late inthe after tubes in the kitchen, which Freddie | 
noon, when the skvlight @lass shone red just been explaming Sitting on the re 
ike a hre hie eard ner coming ip Line Iriverator, Gazing vacantlyv at the porti 
Stairs, and was not ashamed to creep into of her maternal grandtather—a 
| t V ha ina itech ne. rough thie arrior, who testified to his intrepid sp 
erack ofl if aoort laug hing Inder her DV @Vliaring boldly ata thunder storm 
breat iS she leaned over the banisters ging on his rigtit she went over the 
hooking ado once more When the door-bell rang 
Her laughter was caused by a brief you pressed the ipper button, that open 
conversation vith Mrs. Kelly returning Lhe door when the tube whist ed,youa 
resplendent from one of her trips on the opened the door; and when you presse 
cars the lower button, that called the janitor 
Claude Mrs. Kelly had cried, ex ind when you whistled down the tube 
citedly making passes wilh her parasol Here Lueilla lost it all again, and sa 
from the rear of the car Claude, wait! slowly, staring fixedly at the ancestor 
I’ve something to tell you.” Then, spring she wrestled with the problem, ‘* What 
; ing from the car and achieving the curb, happens when you whistle, Freddie 
; No. 15 1s taken Kreddie stopped filling his pipe, al 
Claude, as befitted the proprietress of looked anxiously at his wife over a light 
No. 17, was instantly interested ed match ‘It depends a good deal what 
W ho is it she asked, anxiously I’m whistling for,” he answered. ** Whe) 
lm sure L don’t know at least IT Um whistling for a car and whistling fo 
don’t mean that I saw the express carts a dog, the results are different 
this morning, and asked the janitor. Mr. Lucilla, roused and blushing, explained 
and Mrs. Frederick Adams, he says. And, and once more the buttons and tubes were 
mv dear, a baby a young baby! Of extricated from their tangle. 
course | know what to expect Croup It was early the next morning; the 
of courst faint, gray light was filtering down the 
But, Mrs. Kelly gently interposed well, and the rattling of an occasiona 
Claude, anxious to keep Mrs. Kelly from cart echoed sonorously through the emp 
mounting her great croup hobby - horss ty street, when a long, shrieking, windy 
have vou seen them sound broke the silence of No. 15. Lueilla 
No, no, dear: not vet But.as I was heard it in her dreams, and woke, startled 
saving e's sure to have it And croup asthe fawn at the horn of the chase. 
nh an apartment-house! The janitor says to flats and city life, she was at first f1 
in extremely delicate-looking child ened, then puzzled, when, on the point « 
() lL kno st what to expect Why setting it down as a freak of imagination 
hen m ttle Ethel was three years old its reality was established beyond a dou 
But Claude was gone She had recog by its suddenly bursting forth again—a 
! ed Mrs. K Vy Stavorite torm of pream clear piercing whistle. With a sweep 0 
Little Ethel at three years always memory, Lucilla remembered her lesso1 
heraided nn and tedious recitals miie in tubes and electric buttons, and, cowe: 
was Liv vilot-tish of the Ke iiy conversa ing nder the clothes, murmured fearfu 
tion s il 4 au k ew her ol old al i i\ Some one at the front door.’ 
fled before he W ondering What possibie reason Co ( 
It was late in the evening of that day bring any one out at such an hour, shi 
that Freddie and Lucilla moved into No. bravely rose, slipped on her blue wrapper 
Ld On their upturned Lares and Penates thrust her feet into slippers, and, Sleepy 
thev sat enthroned. gravely viewing their eved and shivering, with her shoulders 
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“SOMETIMES OVER STEVE’S SHOULDER SHE STUDIED THE PORTRAIT 


rawn up to her ears. crept kitechenward knob In hana, peep wout will palpi 
noiselessly opened the @lass door and tating alertness, the whiistie shit eked again 
iding to the knob, peeped in apprehen vith terrible suddenness With her hand 
It seemed to Lueil 4 that there pressed to her heart | ici] 1 arey in her 

is Some thing publie about a flat Shi ead and shut the door then, biting her 
ilf expected to tind people walking down lip and gazing obliquely out of the cor 
nati, or see them ly oO perdu be neath ners of her eyes stood stening W hat 


} ] ) + + } } . 
Stationary Wash-tub As she stood could any one wal itsuch an hour 
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ug » Oe ( ol mu one 
d i co ) t t l ! pre La | 
re Oo No. 15 l isalti 
} oud oO iriors 
yrnie ed b ne. to be sure 
| ‘ eins. Gathering het 
vO er, as though surrounded b 
vent tepped gingerly toward the 
, A ‘ LOO SIAC hich the but 
i tubes ¢ immed in the cold, eerie 
\W\ hh heree couragve she pressed 
th t of the two buttons that her hand 
’ it { ’ el one then stepped 


t ned upoh 


t. awaiting the result But there was no 
result; nothing happened. The Haworth 

l Vrapped the silence of early morn 
ng Lucilla, growing desperate, timor 
OUSLY pressed the button again, then drew 
Dir huddering, as from contact with a 
rept Suddenly, almost at her side, rose 
i deep, maasculine voice Well, ma’am, 
What's the matter ?’ 

Lucilla afterward wondered why she 


didi not faint In her fright she clutched 
thie door of the dumb-waiter, which stood 
jar, and clung dumbly to it, with her 

ut beating loudly The voice, with a 


resigned intonation, rose again from some 


“Won't yer please, ma’am 
tell me What yer want? I've whistled 
or er ashes three times, and now yer 
ring for me Won't yer send yer ashes 
do ll 

Lueilla, with what she was fond of 
terming a bralh wave comprehended the 
situation She opened the door of the 
dumb vaiter, and ealled, tremulously, 


** Who is it 
It's 


ustlin’ for yer 


the maam I've been 


janitor, 
ashes for fifteen minutes 
me 


by sendin’ ‘em down 
her gown her 


tightly 


form, as though the jani 


about 


toria e had power to pierce the boards, 
Lue vanswered, vaguely W hat ashes 

[It occurred to her at the moment that 
this question was nota particularly hap 
py one, mutshe was con! ised, and desirous 
I gain Lire 

Th is s out o Ve) ran with 

ibborn patience 

Luetlla compre ended Wait a mo 
nent she called nh aspr orhtly and ami 
ible tone, the sweetness of which she 


hoped would obliterate all impressions left 


by her last question 


A noise of scraping, 
erinding now 


hiiied the kitchen of No. 15 \ 


and ary 


tine cloud 


MONTHLY 


Then, brave 
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of h dust rose on the air and powde 
Lucilla’s earnest face \ few mi 
iter s set i pan of ashes on the dun 
titer, and, charily standing some « 
tance off, lowered it with the tips « 

' 

Cok nervous, and wakeful, she 1 
retired \s she dropped off her slippx 
he WV stle shrieked again with start 
suddenness. For a moment Lucilla st 


ae nervously pinching her mad 


p with a chill thumb and foretin 


In her nhewily acquired Kho 


ed 


ve of the janitor, the dumb-waiter, 


the tubes, she stole, cautious and soft-f 


ed back to the kitchen 


Opening 
dumb-waiter door, but conce aling hers 
her 


shaft in the form of greeting 


behind it, she sent voice down 


which seen 


to her most dignified, and yet, in her lo 


liness, was warmed by a suggestion of p: 
acquaintance, pe rhaps frie ndship Ja 
tor, What do you want 2?” 

She afterward thought that this 
somewhat haughty, that it smacked « 


Minion, what is your hest ?” or, ** V: 
thou?” For L 
Western, was practically democratic. }\ 


issa 


Wilat seekest icilla, 


all still; then a strar 
voice, young yet husky, floated upward 

“T ain’ Mi 
Shea.’ 


In 


shrank 


a moment was 


the janitor. It's me 
Luci 

Could it be the 
dreaded morning visitor, she thought, wit 


blushing consternation. 


into her wrapper. 


a sudden spasmodic fluttering of her he 
She had never known a Mike Shea. \ 
rious forms of retort to this piece of inte 
ligence occurred to her, but she dismissed 
She thought of 


ringing for the janitor, or calling up Fred 


them as inappropriate. 


die,or suggesting to the unwelcome Mike 
with 


the pleasure of his acquaintance was d 


a veiled but stinging sarcasm, tl] 
nied her. But Lucilla, despite her yvaunt 
ed fighting blood, had a kindly heart. Sh 
determined to give Mike a chance to ext: 


t 


cate himself from a position which 
fast becoming compromising. 

Well 7 she ealled, interrogatively , he 
tone suggesting a keen desire for furthe 


intormation 
The 


then his youthful husky voice, distinetly 


intruder was silent for a spac 


exasperated and yet imploring, rose fron 


thie depths below **'W on't yer pleze tel 


me how much milk yer 


down yer can ?” 


** Milk! 





cried Lucilla, with sudden vi 


want, and send 
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md then added, CONNaGINGIV and pearimmediately Suptlurned tace bright , 
F ; 
thie ovousness Of da oO yrLLy) ened ) polowe eC osu | < 0) 
(1 ves, nh N ver tube hie ( eas S } " ) 
: 
1 OSILV O I s ) is aroused Lhroucvh the ( if i i Dress n ’ 
; 
Let vward and LZ ip the shalt SCETILE™ >the otfence ‘ ' 
mipse Of his interlocutor Phen st ( Lhe Liat Its N IF in 
slo \ Yes, 1 It's a ce Lhe ne nomel ‘ ) Liter 
: 
) lel m4 r to take too crea ( ) wa i Bete! | i i ’ 








QUIVERING LIKE A LEAK STOOD LUCILLA, TERROR-STRICKEN 
ic} t might go to ver head pay as she cre pt back to her room heard the 
axingly,**send down yer can long, muffled whistle of No. 17’s tube, and 
Lucilla was roused by these gibes. She the slow steps of No. 17 moving kitehen 
ced down the crack between the dumb ward 
iter and the side of the shaft, and ob “It must be the last ighed Lueilla 
ved, haughtily: ‘*] moved in last night. as she dropped off her slippers, and un 


ave nade ho arrangements fastened het Vrappel ith eold fingers 


She would have continued further, but ‘*T1l have a little more slee 





‘Lr, Shea s head yas withdy iwn.to reap B il Tate had decided othe rwise As her 
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eau f ( ead ind as she | \ i il ado ou meat W 
i ( ©) ( , int 1 talking® about ecaiied hk ( 
i ( ( is called r t iLeriol na voice of terror 
emore. | That's all right.” cried Lucilla 
( ) ( ( { is ie man made im alle 
uri i i r « " Lhat ao to-! rro in 
ea { 1 rilnie eaool ist is | eaale i 
\ ont r ( pe red, burst open the glass door « 
y en and confronted ith lover 
i ‘ ‘ | citude \las to should 
id tral el id ¢ Oo recou Line i oO i¢ Lhe Spat 
( a ¢ re ) il wbout ( ( ers 
(Oot ‘ é adrooped i¢ ‘ si \ Lc } t } " 
L do melted into tears 
\t ( b Suppressed but a I n this somewhat inaus} oO 
dible itburst o isculine laughter ec] Lucilla’s experiences of the Haws 
Or ( » the shatt Lue i el pleasant. mie ! ond ot Ne 
en I ed \ adesperat n moked st ind its LLie et vy roon mie nea 
vere aownh t mh the crack, to pel rehun her pictures, g yr the place 
CeLVe in wri st the door-frame, hal nonor to the grandtather sn ne at 
! { e shalt,a bul ice-man, His tron hunder-storm Kreddie did not like t 
pincers dang from his hand, and hi confessing a long-cherished aversion to 
bronzed f e deeply creased h his irre ancesto. Lucilla, with troubled, sei 
pre len Lucilla felt that hesita yes, inquiring the reason, had been 
tion was loss of dignity With as indif that he found it humiliating to think 
fere i front as she could assume, she had married the descendant of a man 
aoadged [on ird, folded the ice in her soft aidnt Know enough to come in nen 
warm arms, and with set teeth bore it to rained Lucilla, thus cruelly taken 
the table Chere it slipped from her be surprise, was offended She ignored Fre 
numbed grasp, and fell with a loud crash. die for an hour. She intended to ign 
Luc a screamed and sprane back, and him for the rest of the evenin Dbutin 
Lhe ice ided down the table, massive and middle of dinner forgot all about it 
shining, till it struck a pile ol pans and sliding her hand round the edge of t 
strewed em altar With a variety of Clangs tiny tabie, laid it with a soft pressu 
Quivering like a leaf, her hands extended, on his, saying, with a pensive smile, **O 
her fingers spread apart like the rays ofa Freddie, lve just thought of such an a 
starfish, and izing tearfully at her drip illy crushing thing lL might have said 
ping garments, stood Lucilla, terror-stri that ice-man!” 
en SI roused by the voice of \fter this all went well Lucilla pr 
Freddie, c1 iy Trom the interior, in wake cured an [rish domestic, and the shriekin 
tu one ( l se and alarm of the whistle disturbed her no more. \) 
Li il ! i@ name ort merc en her soclai position in the Hawort 
re you doi lere Vas assured She felt that the Hawort 
() I he i I’m all r ipproved het In the light of its applau 
na >< ( npered nH smiles she unfolded softly and de 
W ( \\ it are you talking cately, like a wind-flower in a sunny, she 
abou Wa i ymient ind | hi » tered nook 
( ( period ot tirst Calls haa veen ce 
f iu { tive i ce-mal ‘ tainly trying, especially to the shy i 
t ‘ i . Lue rie no re ring Lue a Mrs. Ke VS Ca i | 
i ( LbDit ( i eartul a ost crushed both ladies DV the Sole 
I il lé lerness { ict Kreddic ! vy and awful mayesty OF its so ial inte 
0 ( ‘ 1 oO 7 » heard ( mnges Mrs Kelly Knowilnae the I 
est haliowed ea irriead to thy alue oO au tirst impression Vas altire 
agumb-waiter ado ind w it no col is be ted the common motner of the Ha 
sid orm of address, cried, wo Heavy silks and jet beads rattle: 
| | sally You will do portentously about her as she greeted L 
You m ‘ e evel morning ‘ Lin the smali parior The re, dispost 
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ed her brilliant glance over t ipart ad i persuasive tone. « p ‘ 
ind opened the floodgates of her inthe) ale , to prodigies : 
ersatliol | if 1 SI ‘ t rabbit ( ‘ ) : 
eathiess and speechiess before tl N ‘ R } 1 by 
of small-ta ‘ eat 
$4 on ¢t e eda her ¢ 11) t¢ c ‘ , d , ‘ ed ) Q 
she visibly shi Yo to the vai ‘ \ some lan 
ng-point OF insigniheancs ney Ss tile con ) ! und Lueilla 
SO large init protectil toou ‘ {1 esta R 4 / / lial 
j Ke manner s S Ke} pa series N S teet 
LKS nd crepitations made I sa | i, Gesponade I her 
ssible to forget them. Moreover, thi ‘ She fe , iter she was a 
it ea of her manner made | isshe sa \M kk oO ide her 
i ird and cout l read ide} 1) ind raise fay yee ) ) \ is 
< i ! soon recAl > I e continue to Lie i 
Mrs. Ke lola oO i thie Lis ssiie iv V ine ‘ said Lu 
chs id Wn hant con ( 4 " t} t S ‘ monplace 
t oung Ke Vs hs¢ ned ( ir ree nmen opposed 
, iting pride of co cious merit oO it wlittern sort nt ol hich 
resp ded out enthusiasn ron ly ood id ¢ lishec the 
Iv ratner ex susted. dy ron young kK « c lh ‘ ‘ ? > 
f } { » 





hshe slo Vv pressed to her lip restion oOo ersona mee il e! 
aing her hands ove. On hel ) One Shi¢ ne 1 ea i 
despairing ly about the room rucgved-lookil ) 
I eyes suddenly l hited on the baby Lau La is LOO mL uie Loan er sne 
scinated by tl glistening appar realizec oO nadequate she is to the 
id Craw ie eait Lo ira it wid reg reme ts « er Dp } " young 
sitting upri it, gazed D ] th ther i ho Tar thie i If eLOW 
en mouth and rounded eye Mrs. Ke tiona indard, an hen Mrs. Kel 
ding downward, raised the inert \ ivgested, encouragil Croupy at 
enuly alarmed bDaby\ nd sleadyving Otits she tan wccumbed ind «ac 
c st her knee, smiled upon it as she eepted her hum iti tion withouta 
V beat ts dimple St between he truge | ; 
ls 1 do said loon 
\ pretty child,” said Mrs. Ke hat has eve e i er life 
ning hope Ho old Kor the ! rie ! ! tory as com 
Lucilla, brightening, stated its age. mon mother of the Haworth, Mrs. Kells 
inder the encouraging Nelly eve aa Lec H hap arean Or tt 
inced off into Ss diet Restraint imphant prod Ing her onder! croup 
: hn, she began rio YF SuUMptUOoUSsLV in remed\ nd infa le cough syrup ere 
sium of soluble foods and infantine not to be realized | ) a f her 
s Sitions Under the ! i Oo 1LiS s ouid dD i are Oo reat results as 
, id little to offer. be ras vet thre S ot ¢ ude or M Merry Mrs 
rienced ut this top Vas Mr Ke KK recog ed the I Nn la e ot ) 
prece de sistant i remini e1 Dost l CoO no ©) oO Lhe 
t ipturned face Itt ! ne apstra termined to ( ip to > for one 
revo nein her n a rence il aay sne eit i ( i duty ; 
tfective openings e had certainly t) 1 ira (rreatly 
Subject to coids Shi¢ it length eN vusted he } f ait it, depositing 
red na ight, conversational tone Line aD ’ Olt eh 1 1tS motners 
Lu " ith an neasy premonitior irms | e dor e paused, looked 
her offspring was belng weiched 11 ick at the mo a | ner ¢ eek pres ed 
alance and found wanting, reluctant against the « a i uid th the pro 





Well 


1 ; . + 4 ret , 
‘OmMmpromising than a positive denial on the tripod Jus i sne gets net 


Lhoness 
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( Pa per al i fac Mr. JJ 
( ( t « He is 
AUK ‘ st . ne 
\1 
} \ of ele ( ) ! 
I { ) 
; { i i i ‘ 
‘ i L i on ‘ ‘ 
] . F ‘ CON ence O . 
i ( ( ( Oo 4 ila ft oO ! ' 
t y ‘ it Ss rie { 
i l hil ey l VO Tea 
( e an s would ever commit a g 
( I st r ‘ eve shatata opula 
() i l ‘ tu c or evel nder the most ex ira 
( ’ red tue i i il 1 ( ill tances, 1 ike Lt pun In il 
ao \ ) ! rue Sip ( ihe was regarded 1 respect ( 
I rier 1 Durst ( sn i 1 creature ol nothe s 
eres izing Miss Meri ) c ed butterfl ada Ing embodime 
fie f () Claude neeting Lu price it Mrs. Kelly presented na 
( 1 Mor on thie wa Yr, pres i lee ro luttered embarrassm« 
ed I ) © 1 M I iid id | i eicomed beneatl her | 
‘ ru ip stairs s mudd le roof so distinguished a cuest 
bo vattered t ’ rea Phe roductions over, Mr. Ju 
wba Yi t en Miu Ol oO ipsided ipon the piano stool Vine 
thie t Oo a or il s1iel Staring ith all the po 
aq and embdarrasst er eves, at ( wude 1n er old D 
i | ! ee aire \s tor ¢ ide. she iS , her 
~T eo ‘ mie ood d. coon wit Oo ! ra t 
. i i oO her, posed agall Lne mante 
p A I nou! Ss i ‘ iround the table mde ( i 
( { ( \\ ( 0 rit l | Tt 
s ( thie a rhe n er chee " ng 
0 O pondering ( is easily thre remarks 
ae CoO el on \ I ( 
| NEI t} sp s H ers i itu } 
’ d.1 il quee 
n ra | 1 delig il evenin The « 
b » oF nen i hed and gossiped round table 
On Mr. K nyste- Claude and Judkins by the piano. J 
! HH s rio i recovered from the silent s 
i ! } ( oO en e hia een thrown 
i I \ hie | Lut of his companion 
( M Ke oO 1) ume ta i e, almost animated i 
i a el 2) nga himseil kOrou i\ reiat 
( I i eX pet ences Ohl a Pret nt vestern tr 
i ‘ i 1 ot la Maen poundin on the ce 
| ! ( suc rested his eloquence As if in answe 
( »the sound, Claude rose and gathered 
f ilanad ove 
I ( Lae | ( hats mothe Siié Sa d Careless 
\ G \l Kelly tending her hand in farewell vhe 
é ( f ‘ lal ¢ \I if vants me to come up, she knocks 0 
Jud em be ol hie hirm I the floor that means bedtime We ha 
Tread we ere ind Treadwell, was in’ to institute some such rule, because one 
ré pt of a come of seven thousand night I staid down here so late that mother 











eep with the door ¢ YO 
o come dow! ¢ i igo | 
vaiter You ea t 
ted in L i ( 
sa ra ‘ 
e Ju Sa 
othe c ! \ 
I ( i 
s ‘ ©) > i 
, } ¢ ‘ 
Ssnou ( ) i ( 
The i! is ( ( l 
t ‘ Beene) t t | A « 
a oO! space T LS i¢ etter 
ie Stairs, a i l i es the ¢ I 
18) Ca ) Ou (7 O06 nig ( 
e ral ip e@ Sta s iu n 
LS CVé o's ( i ep lara e) 
( wude Lc i na 
I brusned ! rise Ip and «¢ | 
lal ind M J i i md 
tL, Ca e ote? | Cl e 
i al msiie »¢ in to her s 
ina quire na ( ‘ Sle r | 
) 1 adign ed na ( US ss hie ‘ 
EVE tand Freddie's Si) } 
shing tre t ere iS SO ¢ 
? terious nportane out | 
} ed Freddi () e evenines 
Claude and Mr. J 5 ab ts 
Y-rOOn?L ¢ No 1D she oO a sre ‘ 
hHermost re S ( e f] wad 
Call, ll a oice ot eq eet r S 
Freddie, com : r 
eal \nd ‘ e ca 
isk I » MnO Oo} 
t equa LTnecess 
di ¢ iS ] ive i i ‘ C 
Lucilla h the concent uu 
en aisti ushes ereat minds 
ving to n ean She ap 
Mr. Judkins, and deep down in 
eart thougt hh n ‘ P +} no 
wistocratlli« ol you ie bred 
e severe eo il er Wes 
ne the uue of m ey ind ( 
tiflul Claude itl eve uusand a 
and i vel CLVeSssé ( ! i nered 
isband seemed to ner the most natural 
d desirable de noument Moreover Shire 
felt Mr. J ldkinS S superiority His clothes 
ve cut,so fresh, so neatly creased S 
served and dig Hed manners is vlieam 
gold watch, vive m by S grateltu 
Inpiovers when he Ba clerk i in 
ressed her deeply Le as not amus 
he had unwillingly admitted to Fred 


} 


SI 


one night 
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edd she rm 
, { noe? 
’ 
| : 
\W | 
; : 
‘ She 
; 
t ‘ al ; 
ety | ‘ i 
ed ( 
nah ; : 5 : 
ms of Mo \I vas henes 
} R ‘ lon 
‘ Wea | lraily trim 
si‘ ( Led ( ippro 
eve hatt oO ! ( ] vere 
ed. his « ‘ ) e sean 
I ) que streaked i 
t wid hus rown ( trimmed 
e disapproved « n msin No 
tha 7 , ‘ ( ( Y 
Oe i v off t ! ( SC TINE 
‘ Mor: S manne Ss not 
ough for ( e. He o00d-lo 
‘ ‘ ) «ee T i ( ‘ ce ‘ 
) i ) ( ale ho, sSitt 0 
) i on ¢ thie oO i ISIST EC 
a i 1€ } © Ua 
a adam ead il His ¢ ( , 
i aeepest | ! 
| 
Bb e « eve oO 
ed ( cu i i 
rutto ole ( ‘ d 
( i | ! ( il 
id , ( ‘ Om r ( 
( , , a “ 
e) Lif la Palit ) ‘ el 
the ree vou ( ithere i ‘ 
ri 1 could ul mn) i i 
mos igrer e to . 
day alte. ) i \ Ca - 
ai ‘ PProrlnis i urore 
aescended past thie ront U U 
No. 15. and a ‘ nson eap t 
ipon the paveme ( ide, being que 
Lionec ylushed ma pettish Lhat 
Mi ludkir i t | ihe id no sense 
ot | no \\ reievane this bore to 
the fated bunch of ros she did not 
rt o if la’s abnor i 
























state, and it was pa 
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0 
ynacyv that 1e ¢ Lae miore i i Hd nothing Working at night o 
icid explana Ss pe md sketches, he could he 
\ tte i Mor eral ) ter as it floated up t Sta 
le f } e pal I< VO ) | ean on his elbows, with held b 
" = ‘ neentrated @aze ‘ stened fo 
] to ry ‘ ‘ her ascending teet 2 
) i 1 i ending over hi oO} I Sha 
' quit y casting a circle of ] t abou 
a elegance ind « oO t! sto e room Of gia shia 
| pool 0 “ il ( earad tiie ca na over the Dal 
i é tu ae t e cane } (yood-night ood Oo 
41 tO ’ Sil ’ i | 1a Ss Lnen the VOKE miu 
‘ iste clasped wads I oO ce i momental SLienecs 
‘ * etLwer ne ( Luk | oO yended | ohter na sine 
tried to include | 1 in the conve i » the stairs past his door into No. 17 
t Judi hada ‘ i ! stent 1 = to the sou ne pushnead awa 
r oreib kit r remarks to ent his face down into his cla 
nself i elt that the nds, and groane¢ (cod help me, t 
iS t Ss «fF I ( wa 
t be een the two me t foreed \ davs later, sudde1 coming ¢ 
ipon her decide Claude Onee « of No. 18, he met Claude hurrving up t 
ce she had ( urbe eeing t Phi both stopped, and for an 
nodel besto SO aad elog ue ( rie razed t each Oovlnel Then 
pon Morr riances chinthen ent rre ( maul issed In the ¢ es Ol ea¢ 
ean ha iken Lucilla to the root other read the consciousness of Jud 
f her being But the ere venera st ind she said, looking Gown and drumm 
L l nial » S ¢ ssed l Live WATLISLE 1 the tips ot he 
irre pu C er e) Itsa long time since I’ve see 
el Irayvyedad cu ‘ S part VW I re ive vou beel 
1d t ) ea i por Here 
Ditlerness he re ed that e could neve WW aon t you come down to M 
icquire that ease Of manner, t t rare flow Adams's any more she asked 
t marro i i eh is a | thought I'd better Stay a ay | 
tract s thre Jud I yrreed, and DUS \ It seemed to me that I wasn ul 
! 1 seemed ) ease Claude \lreac a e said, slo lv, ionging tor a conti 
( pati ( J nss conventionall aie ! 
eemer ) ( on het the old \) ( ontrary, she answered, v 
( Bohemian spirit was gone It erce and bitter laugh, tilting up her « 
I hit ive 1a thousand ears ago it al iweressive angie, "Ul iif vou do 
i tferent count ina ditferent age, that int to come, don't let me urge you 
i i ed and ssiped over thi Then there w is an awkward pause, bot 
port t \ IS So, gradually ( aiting for the other to speak of the s 
topped vi yx No. 15 in the evening He tings Kinally she said, nonchalant 
\ ns year lia Wi { ‘ tive intering to the door of No. 17,°*° We 
ess of a lo ( ed Lue Ls Say vood-by! As the door opened and shi 
Oval O ‘ 11S Lie is Toreed el In ie called over he shoulde l 
» rec ! Commo sense " oure cet fr on we th Vv 
prompted (one ¢ ening he lett ea ori (HOOU- DY 
ine sce! ed to No LS \s SLOOG hh rie ilked slowly through the parlor 
the dim la v into the exchanging a greeting with her mother 
lock i tL to ir the distant trolled into her own room, humming ai 
iaughn ) said aloud | opera boutfe air, softly closed the door 
1ess |] y going down the Yo volted it, threw herself on the bed, a 
1u ( » Steve, mv boy ul i@ her face on the pillow, sobbed t 
| s last visit Some time b the bed shook. Morrill, after staring du 
re, 4 wude s sittinoes had stopped It is it sobine ciosed door, clattered down the 
npossible to say ose Taulit it was He Stairs, SICK at heart Here were a pair ol 
she shed to thus ce eately OOILS 

















i eSSO}] ( Luide Va 
or a e Lucilla a 
‘ ed on tferent t 
P i\ 

i i ea ands 14 
itua ( i ‘ ! 
Sa Mr. Jud 
cous she leaned 

Ss cane W he S 
( 1. di | ‘ 


it 
(Jute ‘ | ! 
] ( ! ed 
| 1a} Ss SUC a f 
il ‘ ~ 
oO e empl 
C oO vwdy 
bil Ol ne 
con t ) int 
S hie murn r¢ 
encouractt ima t 
1 
I \ isa LhaASLe ( 
So | SD ed an 
ed 
er sa i ri sé 
Ol i said | it 
ail 
( wring e muUurin 


Oo Vou rememobver Clie 


aus to come Ip and ce; 
Lite 

Distinetly eried Lue 
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el rves are somehow prese Led In co 
sciousness, So 1s 1t with telegrams, ete.. to 
the Maritime Exchange hese are wt 
te! \ 1 lightning rapidity and almost 
infailing accuracy by expert eribes ¢ 
auii " boards Che istitut n tnrob 

th the pulsations Of intense und chang 
ru nt ingly purposetul and ale} 
Its te arrangements are thorough 
systematized Information on each sub 
ject of inquiry may be gained by a glance 
O ious Of all besides that which touch« 
himse the inquirer resorts to the bull 
tin or record exhibiting what e wistie 
to ascertain One bulletin exhibits tl 
essentia facts connected Witt i arrival 
vid Sandy Hook: a second, with those vid 
City Island a third, the a Vals out oO 


steamers from American ports, departure 
from foreign ports for the United States 
ul Va ind departure of steamers at t 
pring a Atianti and Pac Cc ports to 
ret r with notices of detentions, disa 
ters, etc., etc. The Forest Queen is sa 
to be in distress Of Forest Queens the 
ire three, and this is none of them. Fron 
the loeality, the clerk with stereotyp« 
memo is sure it is the Fairy Queen 
A fourth bulletin is devoted to mail mat 
ters. for on and domestic A fifth nD 
charge of special clerk reflects the courst 
of current exchange on London, Paris 


A sixth states the market 


prop 
and tells 


Germany, ete 


prices of merchandise, from vessel 


to shoe-nails, in New York, 


erty 
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the stock and demand in advance of 
cation \ seventh gives cable quo 
s of consols in London: rentes in 
S overnments general Securities 
silver at home; increase or decrease 
ce n the chiel Kuropean banks 
<s of discount. notices of dividends 
iring-house statements ol! New York 
other « ies, and the day's sales of 
sin New York An eighth hourly 


es prices in the Liverpool and Man 
ter markets Of cotton on the spot 
in ~ futures receipts and = ship 
nts: stock on hand and afloat; sales, 
culative or for manutacture or export, 
the quantities of American staple in 


Here on ai ninth surtace are dis 


ed eabie quotations of Liverpool, 
lon, Antwerp, and other European 
ts, embracing petroieum, naval 


s, provisions, grain, bread-stulfs, ete., 

i of cotfee at Rio Janeiro; freight 
Shanghai and Honge-Kone: sugar in 
yn, at Cuban and other ports; salt at 

s Island, and such like specialties 
th gives the quotations of domestic 
irkets, Such as yvhea and eorn, pork, 
1, et at Chicago; receipts and ship 
fre Orhts and charters, by steam and 


and other 


pl ices 


Weather reports of the United States 
il Service are bulletined every day 
olficials in cha ve Of its branch otfice 
e Maritime Exchange The first, at 
M is a detailed statement of the ba 
eter, thermometer, force and direction 
thie wind, and other meteoro ogieal 
enomena, taken simultaneously at be 
een eighty and i hundred ports 
ougnout the country also the changes 
mn the past day \t 10.30 A.M. ap 
rs a synopsis of wind and weather in 
e different staple producing divisions of 


e United States during the past twenty 


ll hours, and the mdications for 


the 


nty-four to come. Expectant eyes turn 


mm the bulletin announcing 
the weather 


“ship to come 


ned on the former, the latter may ex 
lain the reason why It is of signal ser 
ice as indicating wind and weather at 
ast stations, from the Gulf of St. Law 
rence to the Pacifie Ocean, and also on the 
hores of Great Britain Velocity and 
ther attributes of the wind at Sandy 
Hook are reported constantly during 
storms. When the latter are approach- 





ing, their anticipated course and character 
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are promptly bulletined, and wrhing S 
aespatched to vessels likelv to be itfected 
The position and direction of preva it) 


storms in the United States are daily point 


ed Oo on a large map smailier one is 
uso Giurnally prepared Dy the Signa mel 
vice for the use of the Exchange, showing 
the isobar and isotherma nes, prevailing 
winds, weather, ete., thro out the coun 
try The ** cautionary wna off-shore 
signals ordered for Ne York or Sandy 
Hook are aiso mmdicated, and a special bul 
letin shows at What points along the coast 
ine thev are displayed 

The Bureau of Statisties. Coast Survey. 


Department, 


Nat il 


Engineer Corps, Agric iltura 
Cfonsu 


and 


Treasury, Bureau of 


ion 
] t 
lar Bureau of the State Department 


f +} 


other bureaus ot 1@ national cwovernment 
respond quickly to applica ys for special 
data, forward their valuable publications 
and communicate othiecial inte rence of 


maritime or commercial mportance in 


advance of publication 


As if all these scientifically arranged 
masses of information were not sufficient 
to guide mereantile, maritime, and fiscal 


in the wisest courses to cle side ra 


ted ends, the passenger lists, from Harbor 


Department and other sources, of depart 
ing and arriving steamers are conspicu 
ous] displayed the Light-house Depart 
ments of our own and the Canadian gov 


changes 


el 


in Lights, 


ernments point out 


buovs, beacons, light-Ships agents of 


‘ 


arriving s furnish abstracts 


steamer from 


ogs of each day's progress, incidents, ete 


the New York Post-office forwards weekly 
lists of ship letters in its possession: and 
the berth, tonnage, destination, master, 
and agent of every vessel in port is indi 
cated Agents of steamers also supply 
copies of manifests of China vessels at 


San Franciseo, with marks and numbers, 


quantities, shippers, and consignees; and 


agents al Philadelphia and Baltimore give 
details of exports in each foreign cargo 
arrived and cleared at those ports The 
distinguishing Coston-lights and signals 
of the various steam-ship lines are de 
seribed Here, too, prices curr nt, com 


mercial circulars, and marine reports from 


the world’s principal business centres ac 
cumulate statistics OF exports, imports, 
prod ction, manutacture, ete., are depos 


ited for consultation, together with state 





ments in detail of each article entered for 
consumption, or for warehouse, or with 
drawn from bond at the New York Cus 
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es of 


to house Quantities, nan 


‘ Vessels 
ind ence Impo i are included All 
t a i in ‘ ‘ seem but 
( < eed to \ nign 
rT irt of econon 
i pro SS i 
) \ bility t rasp 
" i ‘ the. l ? " 
i >the grand hole 
‘ sly o de ice lt ‘ 
( ‘ la ‘ personal oO oO 
( ‘ t i not t imo Lhe 
( I its oO ( el! th noe ot Line 
\] \s oO! i ire not nial 
‘ po ca economists but a thie 
i i adie male ! JUILSLLE Lo prude nt 
s alt t ‘ mniandad ind do | 
| LSSISLS I I LO a ce yree Of SUCCESS 
t ( 1 be evond ther 
Dowel 
rrom co ) ess to cerebral Convo 
l mm ou ( ire Salad D ct Ln 
Ds MOBDISLS pas al d there oO} un 
a i tunt ed for contemplation 
der stress ot need or pie isure | Is 1s 
it in the Maritime Exchange Port a 
ils. ¢ servers ports, marine ne strom 
tore ind Gomestic ports disasters and 
i ‘ e¢ iS experiences eleara es 
oO nen of stean rs exports GOTMeS UK 
I ( ts iports DV Salil or Steam, wea e! 
men randa, cabie quotations prices ol ior 
eign exchange ind alphabetical record oO 
vessels wrecked or abandoned, th date 
loca and every essential particular, are 
all embalmed and laid iway here In mas 
Ss yvotumes or the study of coming 
cvenerations These records are subse 
quentiy printed by other interested par 
Lies The energies ot the Exe lange are 
( ‘ rathe I in Statistical 
1 the CCK oO marine disaster ilone 
‘ ns matter sufficient for all the May 
! s and Vernes of the future | Is 
th ng I ts sublime SIMpPLlicrly In 
January, 1886, for example, the British 
steam-ship Hylton Castle laden with grain 
for Rouen ent down in a severe storm 
olf Fire Island ihe ere took to the 
Dpoat or which one reached the shore 


the other, in which was the commander 
was picked up by Captain Nathaniel Kee 
ney, of the hshing smack Elijah Wools y, 


aken to Ne \ York 


Pre Saic 


enough in outline is sucha story Kill 
ng in must be by imagination. Firemen 
rushing from torrid heat into winter 
storm, tossing In open boat on roughest 


i ows, 


half clad, drenched, frozen, per 


) 
li 
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Ss hy I msted helpless into thie de 

ng ark; chivalrous sea-dog feedi: if 
famished from his s snty stores ‘ ! 
eating up agwainst the gale, yovitully i: 


ing them in New York Tl sa 


Ss ’ elig ed ] , Live Ma m } 
cl submitted to a speech rol 
pres t and a purse « Bot tH 
less grace than that istrated | 
daring grand re ie on tl On 
Faith humanity Cannot perish 

le some of its best and noblest « 
ments are embodied in the sons of the s 
The Association honors and strengthe 
ts D sharing’ in contributions to t 
relief of marine heroes, and the famili 
of such as die in supreme effort for t 
Saiva Or ot oLvners J Lmes Farve t 


Hook, whod 


1 observer al Sandy 


at his post mn 1885, after thirty-three veu 
of continuous service, 18s one of the hum 
noblemen Of whose life-saving exploits 
is justly proud 

Newspapers on file at the Marit 
Exe lane are multit idino is, printed 
many different languages, and issue fror 
almo all countries with which tl 


United States maintain mercantile reé 


tions The reading-room contains s 

ab orks of reference, such as dire 

ries of the principal commercial citi 
] ryvd's and other sh pping ists ol " 
maritime nations coast pilots pe 
charges, dictionaries, text-books on con 
rhe and navigation, gazetleers, ma 


utes, legislative pre ceedings. Oo 


cial and statistical reports, Maps, atlasc 


giobes, many hundreds of charts covering 
the sea-coast and harbors of the kno 
of 


half of the na 


world, as becomes the centre the 


through which more th: 


commerce with fore 
The 
[ts 


character is just what might be con 


tiona on countries 


ead on museum 18 unlg 


ue and 


valuable amyegdaloidal, 


congiomel 
ate 
from the class of eis 


lectured 


ans W 


J 
have created it Lava from the Strait o 
Sunda, marble and wood bored by worms 
weapons taken from savage pirates, liter 
ar curiosities, shells, Specimens of ore 


make up the co 


portraits, paintings, ete 


lection Not the least interesting among 
the old documents is a framed and quaint 
ly worded bill of health, issued by the 
New York Custom-house in 1802, befor: 


the 
overslaughed the simple Calvinistic piety 
of Hollander and Puritan It 


follows 


influx of European indifferentism had 


reads as 

















THE 





To the faithful of ¢ 
Presents may 


hrist, to 


Just to 


and 


Witness of the Truth lest error 








under Cottin, J inder God is 1 
nad no reaay to depart tre if 
of the Citv of New York. and. if God 
Ss for Cant ind other Places 
i Hea, With twen six Men, includ 
Master of the said Ship 
We therefore to you all bv the Tenor 
these Presents do make known that 


pe to God the Most Hich al d Good 


‘lague, or al dane is or contagious 
se at present exists the said Port 
(a en under our hands and seals of 
Yffice this 23rd day of March, 1802, and in 
enty-sixth year of the Independence 
e United States of America 

The records of the Custom-house show 

t the vessel was cleared o1 the day 
ned, by Preserved Fish and others, and 
the cargo consisted of iron, lead, gin 


(OOUS ind wha 


SKIDS, dry 
The cordial and eftticient co operatior of 


national government with the Mar 


Association is evidenced not only 
wing in the Exchange, under the charge 


¢ 


experienced office r, a dDarometetl of 


isite sensitiveness as a standard for 
parison and correction, but by the 
iblishment of the Hvydrographie Office 
ier the Bureau of Na ration of the 
vy Department This office, because 
ts inestimable utilitv and evident need 
tter accommodations, ought to b 
ih possession of the se do n-used Di 
ctors’ Room. Here, by Ensign George 
Blow, U.S.N., the courteous officer in 
nmand, aided by five subordinates. 


itical information concernin 





FY all parts 
to 


are 


the world is supplied, free of chara 
Mercuria 


co npared, and aneroids set 


ippilcants paromete 


to standard 
and charts aré ratuitous 

British Admiralty. United 
States Hydrographic and United States 


rmometers 


ce yrrected 


Coast Survey 


Charts, Sailing Directions, 


Coast Pilots, Licht Lists, Buoy and Beacon 
Lists, and various other nautical books, 
7 


ntaining information absolutely 


sary to navigators, and carefully 


neces 


correct 





ed up to date, are kept for reference rhe 
well-known monthly Pilot Chart of the 
North Atlantic, with supplementary 
weekly bulletins, containing the latest 





reported positions of ice, sunken wrecks 
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aereticts, and other obst I ] tec 
notices to mariners i i " t 
thie ious Changes 1h pos ft buo 

f) it-Ships, ¢ 1 te é ais 
cove! OcKS and s i SLS ¢ 

ru S ind beaco oO Live ( i ‘ 
| I t SLALES mas SUD] 
‘ i! are eS ed ra ‘ ) 
icant shipmasters 

(Captains of vess sa re l ( ca 
on arriva n por aurit the o ‘ our 
from 9 A.M. to 4 P.M It is eat to 
Lhe ‘ St and tot ot « ito it 
large that the ava ms eS ( ( 
In tation Addition to thie Ind of com 
mo KnoOW led ore b report g metleorolo 
vical observations at sea tor the bene ol 
commerce ire ex treme L1LUaDile M is 
ters desirous of engac 7 in such services 
ure pro ided with sets of lat ind W fn 
some of the necessary nstruments, and 
that on more liberal tern than those of 
the British Trinity House hi requires 
rece s SO that il 1 or be ite) ‘ 
equiy ent shall be: rned All tha ( 
Hydrographie Office as s ordinary care 
It particularly insists on hygrometetr 
aS an instrument that, | aetermininae the 
amount of moisture in the atmosphere, is 
a trustworthy prognosticator of storms 
Meteorological and signal publications 
and valuable essavs. su as the one on Ab 


errations of Audibility of 


reprinted from the Transact 
Ph losophical Sor ety 


Instructio sto Wen 1eTS ii ¢ 


wreck, with information coneerninge the 
life-saving stations upon the coasts of the 
country, are also furnished for t se of 


¢ f 


masters of vessels, w a view to secu 
ing meteorological data in return The 
plan seems to work splendidly All 
parties appreciate its hig utility Two 
hundred and twenty-eight thousand ap 
pl cations Tor intormation were an ered 
in tne veal ISS7—S8 The attaches of the 
office board incoming ve ls to the num 
ber of from 7000 to 10.000 everv vear. and 
collect intelligences concerning icebergs 
derelicts, and other dangers to na ' 
tion The ‘“‘ troubled sea which eannot 


rest imparts its OWh Characteristics ol 
flux and change to all things associated 
with it Therefore = the propriety of 
closest study and the wisdom of freshest 
news 


The 


Ocean 


Pilot Charts of the North Atlantic 


are wonders of scientific 


Ingenu 


ity, condensed knowledge, and practical 
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orth In the preparation « ery effort is 
ma to colleet a possible particulars 
‘ derelicts, drifting buoys, and 
recika of a character likely to con 

{ ( tal obstruction to com 
neres nea ise the latest reported 
} 1 IS plotted o1 e chart, Wilha line 
ot « S , aica the track followed 
nee rst report was received By 
these ins na rators are warned o 
aa ers, and important data relative to 
he ! ‘ ocean cul ents are constantly 
recorded Study « reac numbers of the 
ot 4 urt discovers the general course 
rwed ) obstacies to navigation, as 

( is Lhe reat iriations to which the 
Venera laws of movement are subject 
relict vessels and drifting buoys, how 
ever erratic their motions may seem to 


be, Simply obey the physical forees acting 
ipon them \n upright derelict, under 
e influence of a west or northwest wind, 
ill be driven into the Gulf Stream much 
sooner than if it were bottom up, or if the 
\ inds vere variable mome Vessels cirele 


out Tor mont cross and recross their 


is 


vn tracks and | nally drift ashore 
Others find their devious way nto the 
Sargasso Sea nger there for a long time, 
ind either break up or become vate 
weed and sink The northeasterly drift 
of the Gulf Stream was illustrated by the 
e-raft of the steam ship Vanhattan. 
vhich vashed overboard by a hurri 
cane, August 20, 1887, travelled from 
il »4) > F N on a4 157 \W LO lat 
11° 13° N., long. 46° 16 W., a distance of 
1512 miles, in two months and twe) ty-two 


davs.ana eran fr about eimnteen and a 
naif mies a ada he Norwegian DAK 
Tele ach. abandoned October 13, 1887 
i 7° N ong. 39° W., has been reported 
eleven times On June 6, 1888, she had 


indered 1500 miles. The bark Rowland 


Hill, reported seventeen times, drifted 
2820 miles from February 27, 1886, in 
i 1 107 N long. 55 W to Novem 
er 12, 1886, in lat. 36° 207% N long 
ay 20° W The Italian bark Vincenzo 
Perrotta, reported twenty-seven times, 
drifted 1926 miles from September 18, 
1887, in lat. 36° N., long. 54° W., to June 
10. 1888. in lat. 24° 407 N.. long. 64° 50’ W 


The invo intary voyages of the derelicts 
iM L White. Warre n W.. Akbar. Va 
nantico, Ida Francis, Vary BE Douglas, 
Friends, ete., are equally re 


Tue nty One 7 
The cruise of the W. L. White, 


ibie 


ark 


abandoned during the great blizzard off 
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Delaware Bav, March 13, 1888, in whi 
She is reported forty five times. yw 
more than 5000 miles long, occupied te 


months and ten days, and finally end 
on the coast of Lewis Island, in the He 


ride 


What awakened the createst appre 


Sion Of danger in maritime circies was t 
ibandonment off Nantucket, on the Ist 
of December, 1887. of the mgantic log rat 


composed of 27,000 trunks of trees, and 
weighing about 11,000 tons, in tow « 
steam-ship Miranda, from Port Jogei: 
Nova Seotia. to New York On the 20t 


telegraphe a 


On the 21st the Unite 


Maritime 


government aid 


Exchange 


the 


states steamer Enterprise sailed f 

New York, followed on the 22d by a 
ocean tug, and on the 23d by the Unite 
States revenue steamer Grant, in sear 
of the derelict, and to warn shipping « 


the danger On the 24th the Ente rpr 


found the remnants of the big raft sea 
tered over a wide area, about 100 mi 
south-southeast of the spot where it luc] 
ilv went to pieces Sinee then the dri 


ing logs have been reported frequent) 


Vigorous action has been taken to re 


move all dangerous derelicts from tl 
paths of commerce whenever it is possi 
le to dO SO In 1887, 516 derelict vessels 


wrecks, and DUOVS adrift were piotted on 
the Pilot ¢ 


localities 


Nnart in their latest ascertained 


Data re 


pecome more complete and reliable evel 


‘garding these dangers 


month through the careful assistance o 
masters of vessels of every nationality 
Nautical Monograph No. 5, on The 
Great Storm off the Atlantic Coast of 
the United States. Mareh 11 14, 1888, 
vhich foundered or 


hundreds of vessels 


were blown ashore, is another publication 


gratuitously distributed, whose data ar 
the meteorological observations taken o1 
board hundreds of vessels of every nation 
ality scattered over the broad expanse o 
ocean, and bound for far-distant ports 
Resulting from the study of ocean me 
Hydro 
graphic Office and elsewhere, is the ability 


teorology, as prosecuted at the 
to recommend the best routes for vessels. 
both steam and sail, and to forecast wit 


fair accuracy the state of the weather ot! 
shore and the probable limits of fog, on: 


Also 


to indicate the general position and move 


of the worst dangers of the deep 
ment of ice on its passage to the South, the 


exact location of dangerous shoals, and 


the probabilities of wind circulation. 
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S ere no ohted, captains, sail the canals eed, to the gvreat ar i} ( 
d others often walked from piers citizens and co ! Ihe rn vo 
darkness and deep water Drown an appropriation of one n mynd ’ 
ind rescues were of almost nig vy t State for ca mprovemer 
ence To meet in OD ous rec ! i ISS6 the Assoc ) Led MN 
three young’ men, Known a Nan eured til é ct é Co ress 
Newsbo\ Gilbert Long and Edward meas e esta Ss nga ed Plates sic 
Vv. nignt patro led a port hn of the n Statliol ut Ju r i t. Florida { 
r-front order to assist the dre I p tor t < ( ‘ ina 
Financial aid wv is sought und found tio ot telem there to warn 
e Associatiol . é patro ! ores passing esseis oO Tae | C ) s 
el! irged ind its beat extended to This of unusual bene » COMMerce 
roth rive fronts Captain Paul nas ul is Shipping be nd issu 
mn, of aquati renown, interested in from the Gu of Mexi I tall 
n their patrolled with passes hin sight of Neithe us the 
! ind communicated much useful Associa mn bee! 1 ! il ‘ eed o 
ion \ floating station near the adeq te approp ) i ning 
was proy ed for them, anc rie the efficiency of the H ro ) md 
ation established on 1 presumably Pighal services for t ene of com 
nent footing But dissensions broke merce yut has presse t ‘ s of both 
mong the volunteers Nan the upon Congress. It also urge e passage 
Oo oined e& police force, and fu of the Geneva Award the law regu 
rescues were left to the harbor divi lating e measurement ¢ SSK rec t 
fit amendments to the Shippn Act. and 
()) the passage of the last Harbor Mas ove velg Ly measures mn the protec 
vy bv the State Legislature, dis tion and mprovement of the port of New 
ne the Captain of the Port and his York, and removal of obstructions from 
ft. and providing for suecessors, the its channels, it has been no less energetic 
rnor’s appointees failed to receive and opportune. It is a popular mistake 
rmation Partisan polities left the however Lo suppose that the harbor is de 
rt without needed officers whose duty terlorating The writer has before him a 
to order vessels obstructing a passage chart, taken from the FH glish Pilot, 
move on to assign them to prope r Fo rth Book p iblished In London near 
tions, and to regulate their move the middle of the eighteenth century, and 
ts The situation was one of decided showing the ‘Dra ight of New York from 
The shipping people convened the Hook to Ne Town. by Mark Tid 


ynsider it, resolved that until 


vere installed, the old shoul 
ed, obeyed, and remunerat 
iulthough without warrant 


1 
H urbor Mast« p's law is sti 
book. but no appointees 
ir f 
¢ 


by the Dock Department of 


gy under it The inctions 


the bre of eg slative 


itive dead-lock Merchants | 


aing ak 


to deprecate changes that | 


essional politicians only 
In 


e canals of the State 


the 


from 


f tolls 


Association bore an 





+ 





tl part 








o plébiscite in the form of 


a 


ne 


are 


are 


the 


and ex 


a 


influen 


constitu 


e 


the exact 


off 


| ‘ 
iaW 


the 


offiei 


res 


enelit pro 


the agitation of 1882 for liberating 


The project had been submitted 





on 


w York 
deman.” This chart de 


var than 





there never was more water on the 

at present It is deeper, not shallower 
Stean in size, and require 
greate The channels are 
now rec@iving addit onal depth and width 
from the operations of the United States 
en neers The l nited States Su pe rvisor 
of the Port is also charged with the duty of 
preventing illegal dumping of dredgings 
and other solid material within the boun 


daries of the harbor 

The real work of legislation or of ad 
ministration rarely originates in State 
capitals, or in that of the nation, but in 
the intelligent. associated business men 


of the people Thus roverument action 
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in relation to the unwieldy Leary raft, al 
read deseribed is pred cated on the ap 
peal of the Maritime Association So also 
hie t! Oregon sank off Fire Island, 
un hem the it/as went down in the 
N Rive Lhe ecks were it once 
uy i rroper authority, to warn oth 
¢ i i er to its telegraphic re 
j ~ Uv uuse olficials have been 
‘ d by ele tv of the removal from 
rue position of buovs, light-ships, ete 
( or otnet wencies The proposed 
nstruction of a bridge across the Hud 
son at som pormnt between Ne W Jersey 
ind Ne York, with the erection of a 
stone piel n the river as a rest for the 
spans of the bridge, meets with decided 


Oppos 


on as injurious to commerce and 
navigation Charter for the Nicaragua 
Canal Company it urged (‘ongress to 
grant, as a means of developing the mar 


THE SHADOW 


kner precipitated 


in 


tne 


7. death of Fau 


same compassion all the doubts 


und reserves of its witnesses Perhaps 
one of the reasons why sickness and death 
ure in the world 1s that they humanize 
through the sympathies the nature that 
health and life imbrute They link in 
the chain which must one aay alii every 


mortal, the strong and happy with 


the 
weak and sorrowing, and unite us in the 
Cons ousness ol 4 COMMON doo n, if not 
thie iope oO a common redem pt on 
mpome day each of us tries to realize to 
mself in their presence | shall suffer 
so; some da L shall lie dumb and cold 
e thal il it ist we perceive that it 
S tne nvstery of our origin speaking to 
is in those eroans, in that silence, of the 
mvstery of our destiny We have no ref 
uge then but to forget ourselves in pity 
ind it is sorrow and shame forever if we 
fail of it The pity of those who saw 
Faulkner die was not for him He was 
swiftly past all that In a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye, he had been 


Ihe 


flame that was the sum of his passions, 


changed fire that burned so fiercely, 
the 


his hates, his loves, had been quenched in 
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itime and commercial 


of the 
Parcels postal service with fe 


resources 
country 
e1gn 


law of atfreightment 


countries, a uniform internationa 


and a naval reser 
oftticers. 


composed of merchant 





seame} 
and yachtsmen, in the interests of trac 
and commerce, are projec ts of whi 


the Maritime Association thoroughly ap 


proves. The diversity of interests amor 


its members precludes all concert that 
not manifestly for the publie cood. () 


what it has accomp ished, on its charitic 


to the distressed, and generous recogn 
tion of sailorly heroism, its reputatio: 
mav safely rest: but the vreater security 
to fe and property on the high seas to be 


brought about by 
Marine Conference will the erow) 
ing achievement of the New York Mar 
time Association and its many-sided su 


perintendent 


the recent Internation 


al be 


OF A DRI 


HOWELLS 


\M., 


I> HERMIA 
t breath but his end had been such 
each of us might desire for himself if ] 


vith himself 


A little wind, cold, keen, stirring th 
leaves overhead and the long grass uw 
derfoot, was coming in from the sea: th 
sun was growing pale before the rising 
fog; the roar of the ocean seemed solidly 


how long 
w that Faulk 
made the 


KDOW 


I do not 
All of us kne 


to Hill the alr. 


we stood still 


ner was dead; no one ghastly 


pretence that he had fallen in a faint; but 





none of us recognized the fact till my wif 
of 


Then it was as if we had ea 


with a burst tears, took his widow in 
ner arms 
wept, and found freedom to move 
speak to act, by | 


Mrs 


sion in our happy life to deal 


, bY giving way to our grit 
March had never before had ocea 
Ww ith suci 
and now her instinct of usefu 


an event 


ness surprised me; or rather it afterward 

surprised me, when [thought of it. From 

moment to moment she knew what to do 
T) 


life, wen 


what to make me do 
office 


and the priest, whose calling cor 


and she knew 


doctor. whose was with 


away 
cerned after-life, was so stunned by what 
had happened, that he remained helpless 


in the presence of death. If it had not 


been for my wife and myself, I hardly 
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Kil 


now who would have grappled with all 


ose details which present themselves in 
h a situation with the same imperative 
im pon uS aS @ating, Qrinking and 


jing, and the other commonplace 





needs of existence I was struck by Lhe 
tality with these n their order they 

ne like anything else 
Just before dark my fe sent me back 
our children at Lynn ‘Poor little 
os! Thev will be frightened to death 
it our staying so long; and you must ex 


n to them as well as you can why I 
n't come with you Mrs. Wakely will 


f t 


them to bed ror you and be sure thal 


see they have a light burning in the 


\ if thev’re nervous without it You 
n't be needed here Of course I can't 
¢ er nov You must do the best you 
thout me.” 
Yes, yes L said ‘But how strange, 
sabel, that we sho ild be mixed up with 
unhappy people in this way Do 
ou remember the erit eal mood h wil ch 
came here to-da\ 
Yes: perhaps we've al Vays been Loo 


tical, and held ourselves too much 


oof —tried to escape ties.” 
Death won't let us escape them, even 
e will l answered, and for the first 
[ had a perception of the necessary 
™ } 


aarity of human affairs from the be 
nning to the end, in which no one can 
or be anything to himself alone It 
nakes very little difference now what that 


or man’s taste in literature and art was 


seems a great while ago since we smiled 
him for it Was it only this morning ?” 
This morning It seems a thousand 


years in Some pre-existence 


Why, it was in a pre-existence for 





Yes; how strange that is! 


Il 
I did not see Wingate again till I met 


{ f 


im at our first dinner in the fall Then, 


s we sat at our corner together, with our 


ymfortable little cups of black cotfee be 
ore us, at a sufficient distance from the 
thers, who had broken up the order of 
the table, and grouped themselves in 
vos and threes for the good talk that 
comes last at such a time, we began to 
speak of the Faulkners They had prob 


ibly been in both our minds, vaguely and 





V1\ idly, the whole evening He asked 
ne if I had heard anything from Mrs. 
Faulkner lately ; and I said, Oh yes; my 
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wife heard from her pretty often, though 
irregularly - and I told him how. w ith ¢ 


ery intention and prepossession to the 
contrary, my wife had grown into what 
mighteall an intimate friends] ip wit 

The widow had gone back to the eity 
Vhere Faulkner and 1] id lived together 
and had taken up her fe again in t 
old piace, With the Old surroundings a 


the old associa ons 
Then you were not especially inti 
mate Vilh film when vou | ved there 


No I said it is a friendly ae 


quaintance for a while nd then 1t Was an 
unfriendly non-acquaintance and I ex 
plained how ‘To tell vou the truth, | 


never cared a ereat deal for him: and I 
was surpr sed to find that he seemed to 
care a good deal for me; tho igh perhaps 


what seemed affection for me was only 


Lhe appeal for sympathy that a adving 


man addresses to the whole earth 

Per a Ss,’ said the doctor 

l hope [ don't appear very cold 
hearted | liked his friend the parson a 
vreat deal better, and for no more reason 
than I liked Faulkner less Faulkner 
was a sentimental idealist he tried to 
live the rather high-strune literature that 


he might have written, if his lot had been 


east In a literary community You un 


| have known severa such men in 
the West they ‘re rather characteristic of 
a new country.” 

Yes: lL can understand how | didn't 
now but vou had been intimate,”’ said 
Wingate, in a half tone of disappoint 
ment 

L recognized it with a laugh ‘Well. 
Faulkner was intimate, doctor, if I wasn’t 
Will that serve the purpose 


lim not sure.’ The doetor broke off 
the ash of his cigar on the edge of his 
saucer I should like to ask one thing! 


he said 
ASK a Vay .? 

He hitched his chair nearer me, setting 
it sidewise of the table, on \ hich he rested 
his left arm, and then dropped his face 
on his lifted hand ‘That day, just be 
fore I came, had he been telling you his 
dream 2?” 

No.’ 

The doctor now used a whole tone of 
disappointment ‘Well, I'm sorry. I 
should have liked to talk it over with 
you 
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You ean’t be half so sorry as I am. 
) { el " sé Lo 1iK lL OVeT 
ia il i his dre iin | 
sa t doctor 
i ! ieap to 
t ( ded wheth 
i i I i ) es ) ul ) 
( i ad I migiit 
i i nou 4 d li 
- Wa al monever nad any 
ire | qagouo ( t wore mi 
l But | should iV iit is an effect 
r in i ius oO hn condition 
ere \ out 5 ine apt O 
ur mis i i S reconaite 
\ i i SOTT l Y d Lith ( 
i V € read oO nd youre 
i POS mans trouble of 
ed his ad i W en it Vas [ils 
‘ eaused his ible Of mind: the 
ica itfected mora ind not the 
i i p 
You mean t i 1s m d va cloud 
The doctor laughed No, didn't 
il 1 B Ss true ail wl Savile 
! is ¢ ded, by the pain lie 
I . 2 Lps ind his dream 
1 ot thie ud in his mind If he 
\ iit would have re ilted in ma 
as IL told him substantially that day 
t s very < is, 1ts recurrence 
id its unvarying circumstantiality I 
yn’'t know that I even new anything 
st like it: though there's a kind of sim 
inh { © ¢ S 
| vy that Wingate vould like to tell 
iat Faulkner's dream was: but | 
t he would not do so unless he 
vaild fully justify the confidence to his 
essional conscience Ll said to mvself 
i I should not tempt him, but I tried 
‘ t him He told vou how long 
i een ha dire im 
The doetor appeared not to have heard 
vy question And you say she has 
) ick to the old place 
Yes, and to every reumstance of 
it is neari is POSSTLOLIe ; I did 
{ h 1 ! iway With my bait 
t fashio1 e! \ but I thoucht 
est to give him ill the line he wanted, 
d then play him back as I could ‘You 
no but of course you don't know— 
iat his mother always lived with them 
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nen iey were at home—or they lived 
ith her: it was the old lady’s house, |] 
eve ind the wido has even repea 
| it feature of their former mén Q 
( iS mothe i her 
I \ ils Dbeco ot the parson 
parson Oh Ne Ne 
) Shi there ind yn l 
to Kansa where he |] 
ure of a sort of mission chur 
n 1 rstand 1e€ mechan I t ) 
Ss V \ ell ul d is do ng som — 
) l believe he s 1 lal 1 som 
That seems to be tl vVav W 
iem n they take to practical ( S 
ul \ Cul is but it’s so 
\ i sive ives with het motte n 
loctor mused aloud rrop 
rt ed up so @ Had to 
N | cr no It seems to 
ju t ! ! oO 1 ( ( ] (la SAV { 
or r¢ ve The old lady is ro 
ma | De € LiKe rau ner; ind 
pr nes 1 love Ibn her Gauge e! 


\\ iid the doct yr, it isn'ta s 
ua ) { il every won in could recone ¢ 
hy der the best conditions But 
it s thought she ou it to do tt. 

ud a I She has pluek enough | 
should like to tell you one thing,” a1 
Lhe aor yr h ched } S chaira littie cioser 
as S i Ss wma rain h broke th 
ash o S ¢ ir otf on his sa el 

He aid not go on at once and les t 
might be for want of prompting lL said 
W 

I don’t know whether this is some 

thine your wife ever knew about or n 


he began, askingly. 
I ans vered, im 
I know mys he 


He did not 


mind my impatience, but 
pu ed comfort LDL it his cigar for an 
ment iore he went on ohe came 
mv offic vith her 
When they went to see you just be 
iderstood s 


fore she started West? I w 


ealled on business 


To pay my bill? Yes; and then she 


asked to see me alone. I suppose you 
wife thought she ‘wished to consult m« 

and so did ] But it wasn't the usual 
kind of consultation; in faet she wasn’t 
the usual kind of woman! She didn’t 
lose an instant; she went right at mm 

‘Doctor,’ said she, ‘do you know what 
was on my husband's mind? I like to 


deal with any one I can be honest with, 
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and I saw I could be honest with her 
Yes.’ I said: *‘ he told me She caught 
he breath a little, and then said she 
Can vou tell me the form, the kind, of 
trouble it was ‘Yes,’ I said: ‘it wasa 
eam A dream that kept com ng, again 
wid again, and finally had begun to color 
. uking thoughts and impressions 
wave another gasp [ can see her 
) just how she looked with the black 
iupe round her face, all pale and washed 
ith weeping and then she asked, 
id it relate to—me Yes,’ I said, ‘it 
‘ iter to vou, Mrs Faulkner She came 
olht back at me Doctor Wingate,’ said 
‘ s it something that he could ever 


iave told me, if he had lived I had to 
nk awhile before I said, * No, as I un 
lerstood his character, I don’t think he 
r could She came right back again 
could see that she had made up het 
nd to go through it all in a certain way, 
t it she was read for at ything 
suid she, lL kno Lhat Vnatever if 
iS, he Was alWays slruggiing against it 
it when it Toreed 1tsel pon him 
lid not believe I i Lhe bottom ol iis 
earl [ have seen that and now | 
is you only one thing’ more Is it some 
ng that for his sake—not for mine, re 
embet you wouldn twish meto know 
vould rather you wouldn't know it 
or his sake,’ said |] Then.’ said she 
that is all; and she got up, and put out 
ier hand to me, and gave mine a grip as 
trong aS a man’s, and went out 
Splendid!” I said, overmastering my 
wn d sappointment, and wishing that in 
v interest Mrs. Faulkner had been a lit 





superhuman 





tie less heroic 


Wing 


super 


‘Splendid 2” said 


! Or 


ate 


voman 


think of the burden she shouldered for 
fe! I don’t know how much or how 
little she had divined, but all the worse if 
he had divined wyth Y She denied 
erself the satisfaction of her curiosity 
ind left me to make whatever I chose of 
ier motives. She didn’t explain: she sim 
lv asked and acted I might suspect 
his, or L might suppose that; she left me 
free [ never sa such nerve It was 
1pe rb 
Perhaps a little toppin l suggest 
ed 
Yes, perhaps a little topping,” the 
doctor consented B if still it was a 





toppingness that could have consisted 


with the most 


Only perfect conscience, the 
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] 


most absolute freedom from s« reproach 
in every particular 
*Cetait magnifique, mais ct neta 





pas la guerre I think | should have 
preferred a little more human nature 
mine I should have liked her better 
she had fone down on er Knees to vou 
ind begged vou to te he hat it was 
and when you had told el { it neu 
pated her at rule ever have left vou 
till you had exeulpated e1 That ould 
have been more ike a Wola 
Yes, much more ike most women 
said the doctor But the tvpe is not the 
nation, or the race, or ne sex The type 
IS cheap, dirt cheap Its the variation 
from the type that is the character, the 
individua the iluable and venerable 
personality 
Since when did you s ip hero-wo 
ship doctor Really ru re yorse tian 
mv wife But I expect her to be worse 
than vou when I te er th story ef Mrs 
Faulkner You let me tell her 
‘Oh, ves I suppose ou would tell 
her whether I let you or not 
There’s alwaysa danger of that kind 
lL admitted 
| wonder sald Wingate vhethe 
the eagerness of women to hear thing's 
isnt a nat ‘al resu ! n the eagerness 
of men to tell them 
Poss iy they may ive spoiled is ih 
that way Do you think vou were as ea 
cer not to tell, as Mrs. Faulkner was not 
to heat , 
The doctor laughed toleral Ly 
II] 
I was surprised at the way my wife 
took the doctor's story when I repeated it 


to her the next mornin at breakfast. 


Well.” she said, *‘ that is the 


Mrs Ka 


irst thing 


lve ever heard of ilkner that I 
don't like 

It was certainly a base treason to her 
sex to @o Dack On Its reputation for curl 
OSILV In that manner 

Oh,it was enough like a woman todo 
that—a certain kind of woman 

The pose uUSe 

The worse than poseuse The na 
of woman that overtasks her strength, and 
breaks down with what she’s undertake n 
and makes us all ridiculous, and diseour 
ages us from trying to beat hat we really 


could bear.’ 
Doctor Wingate admires her immense 


ly for her courage in trying it 
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And I suppos« tu admire her too 
, VV es to that, I'm all 
) oman that wo a 
y mo m Sie suuld pertorn i! 
é n nial »>cari out 
I Bu Dp ssn 
) " 
i 1 Uw tt { i in 
N¢ 
( ney it 
sea 
+. } Mm € i it 
" ( 
~ ‘ e bot I ad 
\ it a rea dea 
my dea I'm sort 


ma i 
i I Ly hi in 
P ’ rom t } ‘ " 
t il il ? qo I lif 
) een 1 and Fau ! 
" isos is it eould be 
} t ] her ~ 
i ! 
) ive ) yD ) yl VW 
S S oft cours She 1d 
" | el es ected to to an 
ré t tT ) i | J 
\\ \ i mseenougnyu,\ ( uct 
( iW I n-lhe-mire 


\ ! will say that And 
vho vw . 
l ie id as bad as hk l el 
But not so much to blame L hope 
east I didn’t bRing Nevil into his fam 
You rdmit 11th 
Ye | Sa it without Tu e! 
| < I Ll pitied mH t 
! to me i Vas the chile etim 
i ers dness He couldn t get 
\ out inhumanity; but I believe 
is Un uch ored DY the situation 
And what did she th of it 
I don’t be e she thought of it at 
Ss was preoccupied with het is 
He id to stay and simply look 
ind see her suffer yecause he cou dn't 
i Ly lt Vas an odious predica 


Yes I think it was too,” said 


my 
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igh 


f ‘And I felt sorry for him, tho 
ae re him And I must say that 


ved from his false position as qui: 
il as completely as possible 
uh, I don’t know that I’ve altoget 
‘ A . ( bs) is ls 
His Slay gana ne 
i re Ss! 1 ne to e ¢ l 
\ n n 
\ ur’ ta ao so det 
¢ | r ta eat 1 
‘ nett 
! ‘ atic () 
> 1 \ ehave Te) t 
Yr more trom me, 1! dea 
i \ endured already f Ol Lie oO! 
Mrs. Fa ‘ 
| etter came st } oe ar 
i rut } i ( you ¢ Crone ) 
‘ said M Marc f ng 
Iii Was i sa 
i ) itl i ) ! scr | lif 
é enever she uses He's e1 
W ho 
Who? Mr.N Now, what do you 
e Lo Sa 
thre 1 vsel for rr n iS > 
t Wha Alread W hv itisn’'t 
t since 
Bas cried n fe, in a voice of 
h terrible arning that | was silent. | 
1 0 hibie nV Sé ery elaboral 
r that Even then it was with grea 
eu ind distance that she said He's 
ged to a young lady of his parish ou 
x The letter’s from Mrs. Faulknen 
tossed 1t across tft 1e table to me With 
tin for my low condition that would 
é ounded 1 less ‘ let pirit But | 
$ lad of the letter on any terms, and 
igerly pulled it open and flattened it 


Just read it aloud, please.” command 


m vife, from her remote height, and 

I ries ly obeved. 
DEAR Mrs. MarcH,—You will be 
surprised to get a letter from me so soon 
after the last | wrot but I have a piece 





of news hich has excited us here a 
eood de and which I think will inte 
est xu and Mr. Mareh Mr. Nevil has 
just written mv mother, Mrs. Faulknet 
ot sSengagement 

“What an astonishing woman!” | 
broke off. ‘‘ Why in the world didn't 
she keep it for the postscript, after she 








l 


( 
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uvered 


aSnred 
the p 


“Wh 


| ro on 


you willl 
will see what Hermia 
it 


‘Hannah. I correctec 
said my 


Now ] Can 


I suppose ‘the letter ran ‘that this 


last of Mr. Nevil, as far as we are 
I could not adopt his old tion 


respect her without the slig 


the 
oncerned 


Y 


p 





iVS annoved Iie 


ir preoccup ition 


lam contri 


‘ts of perspect 


t 


t 


} 


ive 


) 


with those of 
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And isnt t Strange | suggested 
that th } d of burden she can beat 
i ‘ pu i! nad aiy ded vith tim 
e cou 1 ) eu I 
Yes stra she answered 
\nd, a S letter Sa great 
re 1) W ne may account tor I 
i nh scl rounds if he chooses 
1 it ka like S disease CouUSsE | 
rie in th ! e dream his disease 
B I ha not happene i this en 
nt did not e the lie so distinetly 
to t orst that e ever thought when 
( I u it oul ol wout I ] Tie el 
1 ! t ell ¢ cl easy here ould 
ivs ive Deel aont vou Know, thie 
! gy ne that there iS a conscloushess 
) nethil ara ne them together aut 
fe t it Tt tened them apart af 
‘ s deat But now I feel perfectly 
Sure 
ere had never been any doubt with 
l isto the na ot k'a ukners dream 
oO €& Could ¢ Vv conyecture its form 
al » ( es these Lppe ired to 
is ve ross and palpable, and un 
mie? l \ rue \ accusing Horro 4 
hea i¢ ! ration, a mere sensation, a 
S 1? hing npression Wi had 
thet t had ied more ind more out 
of our minds We had our own eares, 
oO own concerns hich were naturally 
rs ith us: and I feel thatin giving the 


however tas 


vi 


in history 


( 


itil 


‘ 


LLors 


{ 


uuting to one of those 


nh have al 


The events 


nt 


Ss 


Ss 

a 
yr 
, 


ether in that 


re com 


hing point 


econdarily 
ppear eon 
that very 


seem What 


Miving it a 


riance now 


abo it our own 


of the past are pressed te 
etrospect, aS if the past wet 
poser oft eve md not il 
oO l nite ! ite stre 
eventiessness hich t 
proa ! es and the \ 
ul ve no hint o In 
1 ng, sinee the story o1 
concerns ourselves e m 
cerned in it alone, thoug! 
‘ ~T] ‘ oug tto be ib 
e really vel spect 
SVinpathetic and appreciative 
mda then Viilie Y Kept 
JUSINLESS 
| ? i ne e expecte 


I 


rs Fau tn 


jer dk seription of the bride and 


degroom 


ers 


hh 


} 
] 
i 


account 


’ 
His 


lit 


W 


of the in 


relations 


Then we ceased to talk of it. and I, at least 
forgot all about it The time for ner le 


ter had passed when it came, and the) 


reckoned up the weeks since the last o1 
can ind found that this was almost 
month overdue When we had ase 
tained this fact, my wife opened the letter 


and be in to snatch a phrase from t 
page and another from that, turnine 
ist and returning to the first, in t 

provoking wav women have with a lette 
instead of reading it solidly through fro 


to end As she did this I sa 





her eves dilate, and she yrew more atl 

Wel vel] lL ca ed out to hei WwW tie 
this spectacle became intolerable 

Oh, my dear, my dear!” she answered 
and went on snatching signifieant ' 
ments from the letter. 

What is it? Doesn't the bride su 
Was Nevil too silly about he W 


the dresses from Worth’s ? Orwhats 





matter 
The engagement the eng Nn 
off! Nevil is perfectly killed by it 


hes back on their hands, down sich “al 


they re taking care of him Oh, h ik 
upon horrors ! | never heard of anvtlhii 
so dreadful! And the details wel I 
iole thing is simply inexpressible 
PFuppose you Give Mrs Ka Khe? 
chance at the inexpressible I'd rat 


; 


hear of the calamity at tirst hands and 

a mass, than have it doled out to me piece 
nea by a third person, and snatehe 
back at every mouthful.” I put out n 
hand for the letter, and after a certai 


hesitation my wife gave it me 


Well, see what you can make of it 
I shall make nothing of it: I sha 
leave that to the facts.” 

These appeared to be that the engag 
ment had rone on like other engagement 
up to a certain point. The preparation 
vere made; the dresses were bought; thi 
presents were provided, presumably wit 
the usual fatuity and reluctance; the car 


were out; the day was fixed. All tl 
had gone forward with no hint of misgi 
ing from the young lady She seeme 


excited, Nevil could remember: but 

seem excited in suc h circumstances was 

seem natural. Suddenly, a week before 
the day fixed for the wedding, she disco 
ered that she had made a mistake: sli 
could never have truly loved him, a1 
now she was sure that she did not lov« 


him at all. She was not fit to be a clet 














wanted to talk 


th her about his m 











er it 1 emed to ri t ahs iF ‘ 
not ) him I ve ) 
| 
i r 
oO ! ) 
{ 
b e i 
la ‘ 
] ha : . 
t t B \ is 
Y ( 
LbDO " ) 
ce erie 
" ry ; 
( ) { 
t it « " meal 
pric i to toresta ro ca 
Ye Cc! a, qu in 
t t i t t t ove 
iil t hit We i ta strana 
thing it i n the d ) on of sorrow 
I l ( t S ¢ sho ad re ¢ 
fte ‘ ill ( und t it 
One 2g nt ed Trot “ ! to 


I ai ¢ ! ( er 
SsShareo itt ne } mat Ss r ness 
n aea vithout h ! { S calamity 
of | friend laid upon her: for in the 
mvstery of our hun ! dar VY wu Vas 
eiear that she must he I support it 
But apparently God d t thi SO: OF 
Was existence all a 1 ible chanee, a 
series of s pi t ( ( ents 
We ec ild not be eve i for 2 ery 
SOUIS é ind tor « r < ! " t ve 
nust not We who ! now here hen 
the foundations of the « irth were ! 
ind kne not o had laid the measures 
oO it, or stre hed the ] ¢ pon} could 
only feel that our little corner o corn! 
tion afforded no perspex ve of the infinite 
plan: and we left those others to their 
place l t, not witho Col! niseratio 
but f hniyvy withou ! to account 
for it had happ d to them, or with 
anh \ hope of ever offe ng a justification 





nent, was o course only a _ transitory 
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phase and we quickly had news of a 
change Nevil bad grown better; he had 


een invited to resume his former charge, 


th a vear’s leave of absence for travel 


und the complete recover his health. 


‘vy of 


The sort of indignant tenderness vith 
i s old friends had taken up his 
cause against his cruel fate had gone far 
»« f wna restore fl Mrs Faulk 
er spoke of his joy in their affection as 
! Ing ver’ veautiful, and she dwelt 
ipon the pleasure it gave them to see the 
old Nevil coming back day by day, in the 
old unselfish manliness He had been 
t ibled, in his depression, by the con 
ous s that it was ignoble to give way 
Lo and his courage Was rising with his 
Strength to resist But still it was thought 
best or him to go abroad and complete 
recovery by an entire change: and 
‘ ~ O l ery SOOn He had ac 
cepted the means from his people as an 
awavanhce of 


salary for services which he 


, 
r f 
and so the obstacle o 


de w 


ted to render 


‘rity and pr 


f 


as vot over 


1 cannot sav that it pleased us creatly 
to learn that Nevil thought of sailing from 
Boston, and hoped to see us; but we had 
our curiosity to satisly, aS well as our In 
tangible obligation of hospitality to fulfil, 
ind my wife rote asking him to our 
house for such time as he should have be 
1 en arriving und depart ne He Vas 
ai aved lm one Way or other so that he 
came in the morning, and sailed at noon; 
she did not meet him at all, but I went 
over to the ship in Kast Boston. ind saw 
him off, and then gave her such report of 

mas | eould l am afraid it was rather 

Lore I said he seemed shy, as if he 

ere embarrassed by his knowledge that 
I knew his story he seemed a little cold; 
he seemed a little more clerical I sup 


L had really expected him to speak 


th intense feeling of the Faulkners, and 
that it disappointed me when he only 
mentioned them n giving me the mes 
sau they had sent 1 do not know why 


hould have felt repelled, almost hurt by 


but I dare 


inner say it was because 
I had met him so full of a sympathy 
which I could not express and which he 
eould not recognize | was aware after 
vard of having derived my mood rather 
from Mrs. Faulkner's representations of 
him than from my own recollections. 
Perhaps I had a romantie wish to behold 
aman wnom the vaters had passed over, 


and who evidence of what he had 


rave 
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But 
had always appeared to me 
not 


no means prepared for the comMpassio 


undergone Nevil appeared as li 
pure, gentle 
serene broken. not bruised, and by 
which I was prepared to lavish upon hin 
I did not reflect that the intimacy ha 
proceeded much more rapidly on my pa 
than 

He w 
parishioner, and he presented me as a fe 
W esterner 
champagne in celebration of this fact ar 


¢ 


ol 


on his 


oa 7 company with a Wealit! 


low His friend ordered son 
the parting hour, and we had it in the 


lar ve state-room, the captain's room, W hic 


the parishioner was very proud of havin 


secured He filled Nevil’s glass slowly, 
so that he should lose nothing in mere ef 
fervescence, and said, ‘* Doctor's orde: 
you know He explained to me that fi 
his own part he did not care about Ff 
rope; he had seen too much of it; but } 


was going along to watch out that Ney 


took care of himself 
My wife was even less satisfied wi 
this interview at second-hand than I w 


at first-hand She insisted that I shou 
search my conscience and say whether | 
had not met Nevil with too great effusio 
hich he might justly resent as patro) 
izing I brought myself in not guilty o 
this crime, and then she said she had a 
ways thought he was tepid and limited, 
she 


and was disposed to console herse 


by finding in my rebuff, as she ealled it 


a just punishment for my 
Nevil You can see by that 


champagne business,” 


having liked 
so much 
that 


a Westerner 


I doubt if he was so 


she said, ** 
ter all, he’s just as much 
heart 
much hurt by that newspaper notoriety « 


as Faulkner 


his broken engagement as he pretended 
to be.” 

[ admitted that he was a fraud in eve) 
respect, and that he had been ruilty ( 
something very like larceny in deprivin 
her of a hero. ‘* But,” I said,‘*‘ you hay 
your heroine left 
thank 


Yes, voodness! She's a wo 
man se 

A heroine usually is—unless she’s 
angel.” 


Nevil was gone a year, and during thi 


time the correspondence between Mrs 


Faulkner and Mrs. March, fevered to an 
abnormal activity 


by recent events, fel 


back into the state of correspondence it 


health, which tends to an exchange of 
Mrs 


Faulkner's letters contained some repo! 


apologies for not having written. 
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»f Nev 


<ePd to 


had Yot SO 


that it 


and we 


il’s movements: 


his being abroad seemed 
sudden, when one came Saying that 
and had 
vith 


hews 


ad got home, perfectly well, 





, : 
it once to work 1n his parish 


s old energy She sent some 


upers with marked notices of him: and 
it seemed to me that we heard no 
neg more from her till the next spring, 


ien a most joyful letter burst upon us 


is it were, with the announcement of her 
engagement to Nevil 
[ cannot say exactly what it was about 


s fact that shocked us both. The affair, 
superficially, was in every way right and 


We were 


Faulkner's mother 


roper sure that, as Hermia re- 


ted 


as herself, 


vas aS happy in 
and that it was the just and 
iwful recompense of suffering that Her 
mia and Nevil had jointly and severally 
ndergone for no wrong or fault of theirs; 
ought to have been e@lad for them; and 
could not: somehow 


to 


vet. somenow, we 


we 


not reconciled that comfortable 
for the most painf il passage of life 
Instead of being 

the 
up with dread 
vividness all the experiences of that 


ve had ever witnessed 


end of trouble, it seemed like be- 


ning. It brought 


again 


when Faulkner died It 


sad 


LV vas as if he 


from the de and walked the earth 


iin inthe anguish of body we had seen. 
nd the agony of mind we had imagined 
mice more [ saw him, with a face full of 
ite, push her from him and fall back 

’ 
ind gasp and die 

Hermia’s letter came in the morning 


id during the forenoon I received a tel 


im at my ¢ flice from her 
Vingate 


yuuind that 


isking if Dr 





in Boston [ sent out and 


were 


the doctor was at home, and 


ly. Then I 


.. and | h 


S vered according 


to 


sent the 


egram my wife irried aw Ly 


mm the office rather early in the after 
on, to learn what she made of it 
She had just cot a telegram herself from 


irs. Faulkner, saving that she should start 


for Boston by the eleven o'clock train that 


ight, and asking if she might come to 


ur nouse 
VI 
Che 


ian a phase of her character 


veneral change in Hermia no 


Less 


W hich h id 


iever before shown itself to us, struck me 
it the station where I went to meet her 
on the arrival of her train; and when I 


rought her home, I saw that she affected 





my wife in the 





same way Personally 








ve had known her only as the submissive 
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OF A DREAM 


and patient 


pat subjeet o il ny l’s sick 
W 1 ANXIOUS to devote hers i¢ " 
ification of his whims We en red 
her as all gentleness. abevance. self-etfa¢ 
ment, and then as a despair so quiet that 
thre vildest oeriel would have OO] ESS 
pathet ec to witness Krom Wingate’s re 
port of her interview with him we had 


inferred a strength which w: rather hys 


terical; and though her letters of the ] 


ist 


is the impression of 


two vears had given 


a clear and just mind, able to decide im 


partially from uncommon insight, we had 
still kept our old idea of her. and thoucht 


only of the self-abnegation we had seen, 


and the somewhat abnormal self-assertion 
of which we had heard 
She now appeared younger than before 


Teet of her hav 


which I suppose was an ef 
ing really grown thinner; and with her 
return to her youthful figure she had ae 


q ured an elastie vig 


cor Which we did not 
perceive at once to be moral rather than 
physical. It was when we fairly saw her 


face in the light of the half 


had with | 


hour which we 


ier before dinner, that we knew 
-and 
herself 


d to be constantly 


his was the spirit s school of the body 


that underneath her power 


over 


veakness that ha 
: : ’ ‘] 13) 
d and disciplined SI} like 


ie Was 


ana Lie le 


who knows the point in which 


es the danger of his failure, and who 
guards and fortifies it [ am aware that 
this gives a false and theatrical complex 
on to the simple truth that touched and 
fascinated us: but I do not know how 


otherwise to express it; and Iam notable 


to describe as I would like the appearance 


of a great happiness suddenly arrested and 


held in check, which we both believed we 





saw in her It was this, I faney, that 
kept us silent with those congratulations 
upon her engagement which we should 
both have felt it fit to offer To tell the 


vhole truth, we were a little quelled and 
of 


which she rave the effect, and we left it 


overawed bv the resolute strength 


for her, if she would, to enlarge the circle 


of our talk from the commonplaces of her 
journey East, and her ability to sleep on 
Mrs 
and ine] 


Nevil should 


the cars, and of her health, and 


Faulkner's health, and ours ude 


] 
an emotional region where 


at least be named But she did not men 
tion him, and she only departed from 
these safe generalities in asking if we 
could probably see Dr. Wingate that 


evening, 


I said that he had no office hours in the 
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Dr. W te al ed with his. prof 
I fac n which I fancied a « 
nterrogation of mine Then I sa | 
Mi ] Kner? VnO vishes Lo see \ 
You? nber She's here wit S 
But he « asked Ho ong Ss 
e¢ mnt und hi iveay e or t 
Le} his hat off in tl 
ere | went out to meet him whet 
hear Ss ring 
() 
is nxious to see vou at once 
ind | ( ‘ld to send for you, instead 
of ta the « nee of not fir nae ve 
Oh, that’s all right,” he d, and he 
( his hands t ! i or impa 
( ¢ nich aec ded me not to te } m 
i a nagined myself doing. of her 
eng nent to Ney | wav of prepa 
t [ saw that it was not my affair 
und I decided not to } my fingers be 
I eel Dat und the tree 
He prece i me into the rarv, where 
Mrs. cner sat ! th my ‘ 
nd I s him make a special effort to 
tem] bluff directness t ’ KINALY 
def re It ho Was | ISq Ue 
ind o put aside the preliminaries 
¢ ould ha ntet ed 
Doctor Wingate have come to B 
a » See you 1n the hope that you can 
help me But now I almost think that no 
one ¢ l eip me You can't change 
{ 
er an undertaking, Mrs. Fau 
er, | adn ‘he said wit i smile for het 
é bal ) But if depe as SOMmeEW it 
ipo! ie nature of the truth I have 
OWN Cases In 1 ch I could change t 
tr bach They re not so very uncon 





mi H looked at her with smiling 
iti and she smiled pathetica 
ePSDPONnSE 
sisn t one of that kind she said 
al she had to make the effort of begin 
yr atre a Do you remember wie 
I you st ist after my hus 
cit i i Ll a SpPOn¢E I —>vVvO | oul t 
a i il ed 
The drean did) } him Sal iWn 
rate But | remember the intervi 
. 1 rete I He looked rou id at n 
wife id me, and then at Hermia, as 
to question whether it Was really he rin 
tention that we should be present, and 


rise 


motion 


ule an instinctive 
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Don't go,’ she said **T wish vou to 

sta [ was afraid, then, to face it alone, 
now I wish to know whatit was. Oh, 

es I made a feint of refusing to know 
rv his Sake | believed that | was sin 

uut I was a miserable hypocrite | 

is Sparing myse f, not 11m Now, all 
it must come to an ¢€ nd l ask you to 


me what his dream was, and to tell it 

e presence of those who saw him suf 

er from it, die of it.’ Wingate ope ned 

s mouth to protest again, but she hur 

d on ‘* You said then that his dream 

oneerned me, and I want them to judge 

by it.and I will judge my self by their 
idement.” 

Really, Mrs. Faulkner,” said Wingate, 
th the laugh of a man whose perplexity 
isses any other expression, *‘ you are al 
st as bad as he was! Where shall I 
n How much can vou bear ¢ The 

le thing’s very painful! Why must 


snow it now, when you've held out 


1inst 1t so bravely. so visely, for two 
urs ? 
Because,” she answered, as if she had 

prepared herself for some such question, 
| was going to take a great step and | 

shed to look at every thought and fact 

my life, to be sure that | was worthy 
» take such a step L sot to thinking of 
it dream, which vou said concerned me; 
1 | found that I could have no peace 
» certainty of the kind I wanted till I 
ew what it was I must have been 
ere must have been something in me 
ribly wrong, terribly bad, to have in 
ired such a dream, and 

Ah-h-h!” the doctor broke out. 





vou’re as wild as he was in that reason 
and to both of us men her iogmic Was 
ibly childlike: but I could see that 
xr my wife it had a force inappreciable 
» us, because she was a woman too; no 
ibt she would judge Hermia as severe 
is she judged herself ‘What you 
say,” the doctor went on, ‘‘is perfectly 


nonstrous, and I should not feel justified 





n telling you anvthing about it, unless I 


could bring vou to see the matter in a rea 


sonable light. And in the first place, I 
vant you to realize that whatever you 
vere, or whatever vou wer® not, it had 
ibsolutely no more to do with his dream, 


han the character of an inhabitant of 
Saturn, if there is one Why, just con 


+ 


sider! You wish to judge yourself, and 





f possible eondemn vourself l can see 





that'—for something he dreamed about 
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eae 
vou; and yet Ll suppose vou dream things 
about others we all do that dishor 
and defame them vithout t nKING ¢ 


of them for it 

[ laughed. ‘‘ Why. of course!” but the 
two women were silent 

Mv wife said, finally, Why. of course 


e aon ame them 


} 
feel exactiv the same toward them after 


ward: and if I knew that a person had 


Thi¢ I should not be 


Till vou knew just why they had it 
| suggested: and I tried to lighten the 
Situation with another laugh 
Hermia gave mv wife a grateful look 
for her sympathy, quite as if it had eased 
her of her self-accusal, instead of darken 


o her case against herself, and asked the 


¢ 


loctor, **‘ Did his dream dishonor me— de 


‘ame me to you 

‘No!”’ the doctor eried out , | did 
not say that His dream concerned you, 
and it distressed him; but I couldn't say 


that 1f was one to make me or any one 


think vrong of you. Now, won't that do! 
Isn't that « nough 

‘*No,.” said Hermia, *‘ it isn’t enough 
I must be judge of whether I was guilty 


of anything wrong, and I must know 
what his dream accused me of Why 


did it Keep coming and coming 
“How do you know it kept coming 
and coming 
‘Beeause I know Because because 
His mother and I were looking over some 
things he had left [ wished to do it 
letters and papers; and we found a scrap 


that said—that said that spoke of his 
having a dream, and how he had been 
dreaming the same thing for months, 
sometimes every night, sometimes once a 
week And I can remember how he 
would be verv good to me for days. and 
then some morning he would not speak 
to me or hardly look at me; so that—so 
that I was afraid his mind 

Did you keep that serap Wingate 
interrupted 

Hermia took it out of her pocket, where 

she must have been keeping her hand 
upon it, and gave it him He read it 
over, glanced again at the characters, and 
handed it back to her. 

If you needed any proof of what I 
must say to you now, Mrs. Faulkner,” he 


began, verv gravely and tenderly, ‘‘ vou 





could get it of the first alienist whom you 
showed that paper. I suppose, if you've 
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n't blame Aim, poor man, either 
ia is thrown off his guard by her ask 
ne I ner is it id dreamed that she 


Ing o hurt him, and he thought 


i il fe eALLY did aream Was so 

area that it wou d reileve 

und Tm ifraid he went at it too 

But seems that she had never 

magined that he could have dreamed that 
ind it perfectly crushed her. Basil! Don’t 

\ 1 i eve Lhere are some nhatures so 

innocent that they have no suspicion of 
spicion, that they can’t conceive of it 


Wi that 1s 


on such a ger 


Herm i K 


she 


aulikner she is 


ind sceale Ss so nobie and 


l 


faithful and loval, that she can’t even un 


it could at 


derstand the kind of nature th: 
vyrong to her: its baseness, its cru 


ished under the ruin of her 


elt mnes cl 
own ideal of that wretched man!” 
Oh, oh, oh L cried Isn't that 


rather a high horse you're on ? 


| don't 


think poor old Faulkner was to blame for 
‘razy dream. IL wouldn't like to shoul 


ae le responsibil for my dreams! 
You are very different. You are 
good,” said my wife and you couldn't 
have ich a dream, if you tried: but if 
vo now, and think it Was worse than 
It ea vas, Is i we you I should 
tell you just hat it was: but you 
il if i 1 too dear she added, tenderly 
that vou'd be conscious the whole w iv. 
and couldn't help showing it every min 
ite 
ole wat Every minute 
W do vou n n 
I’ve decided that you must take Her 
I i ( t 
Oh, L see! That was why you were 
so 0 ould inquire how she 
‘ d get t But supposing I can't 
ieave my bu . 
But L kn you ean You were go 
to New Yorl vith me next week, and 
e can @iy that up There's nothing 
é ( or it We must! It will give you 


r1chance to see vou old friends out there. 
d you've simply got to do it; that’s all.” 
She added, in terms expressive of the only 


phase of her anxiety that could be 


put 


concretely, and by no means representa 


tive of her entire motive: ‘‘I ean’t have 
her wetting sick here on mv hands: and 
there’s no other way Her mother-in-law 


for her, and 
We m lit telegraph the 


is too old to come 


vere nd 


R 
ve 


James Nevil to come,” I suggested 
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Basil!’ eried my wife 





Oh, it’s no use, my dear! I'd bette 
know just what I’m to be conscious of 
You know it already ; ve ve 
known it from the beginning: but Le 
tell you It isn’t her fault, thouel) 
covers her with such cruel shame t 
she can’t look herself in the face | 
his fault for having him there to dr 
about; and it’s HIS fault for being thx 
to be dreamt about.” I knew that n 
wife meant Faulkner by her less, ar 
Nevil by her gvreater, vehemence ol i 
cent 7 suppose she felt, all the time 
such a woman would that he had 1 


right to bring his friendship into the 
life that ha 


married way. She must 


felt hampered and molested by it; 
she yielded to him because she didn 
Want to seem petty or jealous. Ther 


Basil! A 


is God civen! 


where I blame her womal 


jealousy It’s inspired 


her safety and for her husband's. § 
ought to show it 
How 


about a man’s ?” 
Oh. Men 


different! 
Jealousy Sa low, 


th them 


that’s have n 


inspirations brutal 

Just see the differen 
that 
no business in their family, 


stinect W 


between her feeling his friend h 
and his hha 
ng that very friend the object of his s 
picions 

one 


fact,” I sa 


hold Faulkner responsible for t 


If you conjecture 
} 


wna 


other, the difference is 


certainly vé 


much against hi gut, as I understar 


from Dr 


m 
Wingate, 

ed his alienation 

Ik to me of Dr Wingate 

‘He doesn't 


Faulkner's dream for 
shadow 
don Tf 


(Oh 


he eried know anyth 


about it No! It was his miserable 
lousy that turned his brain; it wasn 
insanity that caused his jealousy; and 


you keep saying that, Basil, I shall th 
you are trying to justify him 
W hat 


question 


Bless my soul! 
fication is there 
‘If he w 


dream,” she went on, ‘** he 


just 


as responsible for | 


not 
was certaln 

responsible for the oceasion of his drean 
and so it comes to the same thing at last 
It was his folly, his silly, romantie cling 
ing to a sentiment that he ought to ha 

flung away the instant he was marrie 
did all the harm A 
shouldn't have any friend but his wife 


which husban« 
‘You will never get me to deny that 


my dear, at least as long as you're in this 


dangerous humor.” 
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ter, W supposed himself to be 
iv ll oO roles yn against a raid 
ib ivel Those were the days of 

railroad accidents, and she re 

ed to her fixed principle that I must 
r go a railroad journey alone, bee St 
necessat it wnen I Vas Kl d 

e train she and the children mus € 
to be Ki ed vith me Not ny less 


the infatuation she had for Mrs. 


I 


er vould have supported her n 


sacrifice of such a principle, and I am 


not sure that even that would have been 


enough without the lively fear of having 
Mrs. Faulkner bre ik down with a nervous 
fever, or something, before we could get 
her out of the house | recurred to th 
msideration, which Isabel had already 
touched upon, and treated it in a philo 
sophie spirit, as an instance of the gro 
te ie and squalid element which is so 
i omar a heroie situation, in order ap 
arently to keep human nature modest; 
ut she could not follow me She said, 


ves, that decided it: and she drew a sigh 


f, which she cut short to express 
nder that Dr. Wingate should have 


ermia W it Faulkner's dream was 


nine new it wo ild perfectly K 1] ner 
said she had long had her doubts of 
sadom, and she now proceeded to dis 
vith that contidence in her ability 
ive him hich all women feel in re 
> PDNVSIClaNsS At least, she said, if 
id anv sort of intu tion, or even the 
est grain of common-sense, or the 
itest de cacy he would not have told 
th the man whom the dream in 
ed is I ery mah she was gong 
urr’y | said that perhaps W ineate 
rt no she vas going to marry 
und os icknowledged that this 
r ind began to rehabilitate him 


hat she would not ask me 
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why I had not told him; for I now sa 
or thought I saw, that I had been n 

taken in the delicacy which had kept n 
from doing it. But I was not to esea 
the question came, in due course, and 

my struggles to free myself only served t 
fix the blame for the whole trouble m« 


firmly upon me. She said that now s 
it all: and that I need not go to Cer 
tral Africa for the cause of our predic 
ment 

[ spent a troubled night, torment: 
whether sleeping or waking, by a fanta 
tic exaggeration of the whole busine 
and ¢ Xis pre rated by a keen sense of ILS pt 
posterousness. It seemed to me intole) 
ble that I should be made the victim of 
that this gossamer nothing, which mig 
perhaps accountably involve the lives . 
those concerned through a morbid e 
science, should have power upon me 
drag mea thousand miles away from n 
family, and subject me to all the chance 


of d r and death which I must ineu 





seemed to me atrocious I spent myst 
in long imaginary dialogues with my 

with Hermia, with Nevil, in which I co 
vinced them to no effect that I had 1 
thing whatever to do with the matter, a1 
would not have. Faulkner appeared 


me a demoniae presence, at the end of 


lurid perspective, running back to tl 
scene in the garden—implacable, immo 


ble, ridiculous like all the rest, monstrou 
illogical, and no more to be reasoned aw 

than to be entreated 

| woke in the morning with the el 


sense that there was only one thing fon 


and that was simply to refuse to go w 
Mrs. Faulkner I spent the forenoon 
arranging my business for a week's 


sence, and I started West with her on tle 


three o'clock train, 
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ished are sweet: 


S violets er are 
As petals of the rose 


4 

Shed fragrance 
That o'er it 

As perfume fre 


on the wind 


roug V blows: 


ym the lilies bent 


Ascends upon the air 


So from the e 


Incense of S( 


iastener 


1 soul doth rise 
ne and prayer 
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HI 


intellectual 


VHAT distinct 


expression 


quality of 


which apt and most 


‘| 


hfully exhibits the habits, weakness 
es. follies. or ludicrous peculiarities of a 
eople has its broadest fhe d in our own 


Here, 


population of a land 


ymuntry Loo, | harvest 


hie | made up, as ours 
s. ot immigrants Trom every older nation 
nd remote corner of the vorld, has ele 
nts aS curious as they are variabie, 1n 
mgruous, and grotesque Alert minds 
SilV aetect idiosyncrasies Wha Ve 


humor is a truthful mirroring of the 
dd or laughter-provoking in ourselves 
The American humorist is to-day most 
iccessful because he least exaggerates 
im fully aware that no daily type exceeds 
iv own in redundant, slangy phrasing, 


etfusive, nauseous word-play that no 


ere else is there so much silly grimace 
print, Admitting Lhis, 1b Must aiso be 
oneeded that there is a wide and steadily 
lening ditference between pure, rip 


unexpected, welcome, eXhilarating 


Spaper humor and the coarse, inane 

vragraphie cackle or vulgar guiffaw of nu 
merous misnamed fun-makers 

Defined by an American writer of force 

1 elegance, humor is a Proteus, 





inging its shape and manner with the 
lal 


ousand diversities of individ charac 


Its literary birth in America will 


ound coincident with the earliest m 


England. 


ifty years have 


Ss 
laneous press vork of New 


() \ 
niy 


two hundred and 


passed since printing w 
at 

first 
vy John Foster, 


as begun on these 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


shores, 


Boston’s book press, superintended 


was set up in 1675, thirty 


six years after ill-fated Jesse Glover's 
Harvard press was put into operation at 
Nathaniel k 
folded 
teen by twenty-six inches, of Publick Oc 


ie house of excellent zaton, 


The single issue, on a sheet, four 
‘urrences, Was made by Benjamin Harris, 
25. 1690. Cf 


on Thursday . September 2 the 
rojector of this first attempt at a colonial 
John ‘The 


inity of Harris, has any, gives no 
alloy to his wit, 


Dunton 
if he 
and no more than might 


hewspaper, vrote: 


from CONSCIOUS 


virt 


William 


justly spring ie 
\ Welsh physician, 
Vaughan, had, at th opening of the sev 
enteenth century, begun 
known as Cambrioll, in the southern part 


LXXX 73 


named 


e a settlement, 


Vol 


No. 479 
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LAY LUKENS 

of the island of Newfoundland Under the 
pen inask Of Orpheus Junior, he was the 
earliest American prototyv} of Orpheus C 
Kerr (Robert H. News once so promi 
nent among our newspaper satiristS as 


Brigade 


historian of the Mackers 
Vau 


lt rhans Golden Fleece a farcical, 
sembL-phiiosophic poem, imnterspe rsed with 
quaint prose descriptions, and fulsomel\ 
dedicated with most sery e obelsance Lo 
Charles | was published at London 


Wil lam W ood's oceasional \ quoted New 
England 8 Prospect Lo 1635). t 
New English Canaan (1637), and b imp 


don he 


tious Nathaniel 


Ward S Simple Coble roof 
164 


hi 


Agawam in America were speedy 


typel lowers of Dr. Vaughan’s book In 
the New English Canaan was printed 
the Merry Song of the May Pole,” by 
Thomas Morton, a hilarious, convivial 
doggerel, the characters of which have 
since been charmingly embalmed by the 
elder Hawthorne in one of his matchless 
sketches, 

Measured by the present standard of 
honest, mellow, and therefore harmlessly 
infectious mirth, the broad facetiousness 

Ps 


these early American writers consigns 
thel 
eretted oblivion. 

Moses Coit Tvler 
tory of American Literature 
Alsop, | 163 
a curious book in wentieth 
titled A Character of the Province 
Maryland, and inscribed the 
Lord ‘If I have 
anything t { and confused 
Alsop, ‘it is because Lam so myself 
the s ] 
much of the same trim.” 
Ward's and 


with similar pen anties by Alsop, the lat 


r paragraphs and verses to an unre 


Professor 


in A His 
resurrects 


(reorge 


one Orn S who 


wrote 


1 list year, en 
of 
to 


compose d 


volume 
Baltimore 


ats wik Sayvs 


and 


world, as far a can IS 


perceive 
Comparing Nat 


grotesque Siashing energy 


ter, ‘‘a loud, laughing Searamouch.” is 
curtly dismissed from Tyler's dissecting 
room. Benjamin Tompson, physician, 


and master of the publie school i 
(1667 of 


n Boston 
New England's 


uel Kettell 


iV was 


author 


Crisis, in 


satiric 


vein pam 
awards to Tompson the distinction of 
being the first native American poet He 
was born at Braintree now Norfolk 
County, Massachusetts), 1640, and in his 


twenty second year 
vard 


graduated from Hai 

















; HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY 
G eB f s nd, u ra guis hat was ha 
>» Possession ¢ i rnie le Sinceritv and benignal 
. ta q-glass fo fal ed ilo Thea ma 
} S} ritof Ne } é Ss so is long 
] R { fhis Generation Wi e told one of its editions 
’ ' r of Ber n ‘ ire three faithful friend 
n S sice is the \ ¢ i Old Gog and ready casl 
‘ ( this crude lam epigram ‘oO some men their co { 
i i I oO es their s ire and some are the s 
67 i () illv ser rco trv s also and « ) is 
I I ers rie it Nantue I ul i » Nathan (mes His 
1763 rep ad vith neaoae ee] reatlvy honored 
i ient yr ceraphic triotice Teaity 
! I CLOSIT ines are () be nin Franklin, his’ sp 
Mra himse the ce contemporat literary brotherhoo 
1 Anto y } t 1 Li Kers ho { I 
‘ i sw 1 humo members of The Junto, we have 
t ( the f x I ‘ Reputable amon eS 
‘ ) ij / lguila Rose 1695 r issociated humorists were G 
( bra a Ros is Webb, author of Bachelor's Hall, J: 
Brientnal Ing~enious 1 many 
, the d Robert Grace, an eighite 
tury Bb der Matthews* in a 1 
La thre ‘ of 1721, James circle « eaders and admirers B 
| i »? ‘ the firs man of England Webb had spent i 
America i eve cosmopoll Lnougcntiess mndaotlent yvouth at Oy 
‘ um started New England Cou Universit He was an amateur a 
4 j rie per rou in tne Im pove S ied ind dIsg aced in Lo 
co try isa pe Of most impotitic faking advantage of this condition 
! ent pasqu ides Its columns cruiting sergeant coaxed him to 70 
re ed with contributed rhymed satires. color military levies, and he ea 
W 1 its issue egan that stereotyped, America asa soldier Deserting fron 
ove rked feature ¢ e American press, egiment, he finally went to the pr 
) ura i VW im Douglass case iri idelplhia Franklin } 
Lo é yournalist and pamphieteer, had Webbs v wciousness and mental ac 
con to Boston in 1718, where he died ty, but deplores his habitual impru: 
thirt " years afterward He was In his retrospect of a hundred ye 
ot, caustic, capri iS, persona \ of American literature (1776-1876), |] 
contirn satir e ridiculed everything win Perey Whipple, who, as W1] 
‘ ‘ od y Douglass had humor, but’ says always wrote with conscience 
of a low order, streaked with in his elbow,” marvels that so few of Be 
( ( ind = cynicism In Maryland min Franklin’s critics ‘* have obs¢e 
' it this time a mine of unalloyed and what a delicious specimen of hum 
a ntial satire risk worked & characterization he has introduced 
nat i r masquerading as an En scharn ng delineation of Poor Ric] i 
| in oO B to the Chesapeake The etfect is heights ned bv the rroal 
11 ces Ebenezer Cook, Gentleman droning way in which the good man 
ius anticipator of Pu hag! - livers his bits of wisdom, as if he des 
‘ eally fathered by an Englishman, ingly felt that the rusties around 
Mr. Be nB illentine would disregard his advice and mo! 
\t 1) 1am, Massac setts, in 1725 tions, and pass thro ich the usual expe 
‘ t vears antedating Poor Richard's ences of the passions insensible to 
| rnide Nat t An Ss, Innkeeper rasping, croaking voice that warned tise 
ynd ive surgeo i man of origina in advanee This analvsis is most s 
1 und = pur tL genius began certainly not unflattering or displeas 1 
} s 1vearly ¢ endar, replete n 
wis - Anass. wil homely * | ] Maya ine for N emily 188¢ 
“a : ‘ be f 1} ts of Mr. Ma s, Ed ( 
liom, all spar ng in piquant phrase er Stedman. John Habberton. Edgar Fawcett, 
An had ‘‘the instinet of a journalist, others referred to in this semi-critical paper 
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vet Iam, personally, inclined to rest the 


erit and fame of Benjamin Franklin as 
humorous writer on such fugitive pieces 
The Handsome and Deformed IL 
The Whistle,” ** An 
ct The Morals of ¢ 
t of Proeuri 


t and raillery inf 


Pro 
he 
rhe 
ad 


rable philosophic essays in no wise dis 


Economical 


hess 


and 


ng Pleasant Dreams 


ised into these 


ie the larger celebrity of a man 
mm all enlightened nations honor as 


nstructor and leader in 


progressive 
ence 
With the advent of Franklin 


there 
Americ in jetters 


t How 


ide them at least respectable 
expres 


ikened an interest in 


iaint 
ind 


nave 


originalitv, humorous 


other striking’ characteristics 


influenced 
] 


readers Is 


curiosity of 


or toreign not ble 


DOSS 
Lermine urs »- aS 1 may 


that 


Ow 


the fact is long 
j 


notorious 


undimmed intluence, lustrous 


iugmented fiftv vears later by Irving's 


England, 


rn 


ypularity in caused a cloud 


ng in for prejudice, and 


WOT 


American books, reviews, magazines, 


cheaper prints a kindly reception in 


‘aries, clubs, and homes of Europe 


annabdllitv, irre bonhomue, 


ridic um and pretence, 
these 


the 


Orn ODDYOSITION, piqued indittere 


eness of 


completely disarme d 


robbed jealousy and cy 
r DAPDS 


\ntecedent to Washington 


the 


Irv ing, be 


and Revolution, 


a few 


auring, aliter 


ere were nimble-witted seribblers 


the land, whose periodical flashes of 


nerriment illuminated the newspapers. 


oseph Green (1706-80) laughed while he 


An inveterate jester with quill and 


he was Boston’s chief parody-maker 


twoscore years His sunny, conviv 


life closed in England, where many 
of his comic verses had been reprinted; 


London 


ied 


especially 


one noticeable, in 
rhis 


Lamentation 


i 
‘ 


35. was entit rhe 


Vagazine, l 


Poet's for the Loss of 


Cat 


John Beveridge, a native of 


his 
Me Ws 


Seotland, ap- 


which he used to eall his 


pointed in 1758 Professor of Languages in 
Philadelphia College, wrote some humor 


ous verses of undoubted merit He was 


a Latin scholar of ability, and left a small 
John 
Father Abbey's 


a Harvard epic in motley, unctu 


pamphlet collection of his poems. 
Seccomb, author of 


Will,” 


LITERARY 


COMEDIANS 


Or 


ous and fun spiring Parson ” Sam 


uel Peters, to whom we are bted 


General 


which 


for 

of 

that 
Wind 


Bvles (1706 


nae 
H story 


Is embalmed 


a Munchausen-like 
Connectieut. in 
wondertul recital of the 

Dr. Mather 
Inecorr ible, ! } ana 
n Mite 
Utiea 


James 


deeds of 


ham’s frogs 88 


punster on 


highway Jonatha Whose 
famous ** pent 
Mirthland Dr 


an (1747-1825 


ly forgotten 


up is adjacent to 


Vir 


unde sel ved 


rg a 
Pin one ot the 
writers of scintillant vers de 
Hopkins, of 


and Li muel 


\ 


societe C‘on 


The Anar 


ess seath 


hose satiric poem 


ly and mere 
of States all 
that 


Forest 


places Wits val] ”" of 
The 
stvle of Arbuth 
Bull “ort ars ag at 
a public banquet, Will 


It also reveals to $ 
an apologue in t 


Jol n 


nots 


im © Bry 


ant said this was ‘'a work t 


ish 


ed our literary history with a rare and de 


lightful humor Jeremy Belk 


Eng 


Its author 
1744-98), was a Ne 


gvyman and historian 


nap land cler 


Seot! 1748 


md igh 


Born in and to this 


country in childhood v school 
ed on Susquehanna’s 


Hen \ 


teacher ot a 


vanks, Hugh 


yvooded 


Brackenridge became at fifteen 


ing from 


iree academy Sa V 


his meagre wages sufficient money to pur- 


chase collegiate tuition at 


Princeton, he 
graduated in 1771 His great political sat 
ire, imitative of Don (/uixvote, was issued as 


a serial, the first part bearing a Pittsburgh 
1796 / ve 


the second part and cone 


imprint of AaLrs 


afterward, 
Vodern 
Its main char 

Teague O' Re- 


ision of 
Chivalry was published 
acters, Captain Farrago and 


gan, are voluble, racy, Incisive 


commen 


tators on times and parties out of joint 


Chosen in 1799 one of the tices of Penn 


sylvania’s Supreme Court, Brackenridge 
held that 


the 


honora 1e 


age of 


until his death 
Critics 


post 
sixty-eight years 
‘est discrimination have admitted his 


wit ment. 


humor, and sound judg 
To several of Brackenridge 
hitherto 


wine and oil into their | 


S contempo 
raries, unnamed, who injected 
icubrations, brief 
attention must be \ delegate from 

il C 
aration of Inde 
(1738-91) 
was father of the less distinguished author 
of ** Hail Columbia Hi 
ditty, *‘ Battle of the 


1777, is still regarded as an ornament to 


oven 
New Jersev to the Contine 


Dec 


ongress, 


and signer of the 


pendence, Francis Hopkinson 


own rollicking 


Kegs,” written in 











La ua 1 1 be TOuUnd I pan 
i g, H USL oem Mel 
can 1 l ( it Intel ris. Lie 
) ) “ut W hen Lie 
( Liree nin 
I into ol Mek inga 
| ders as Longfellow’s beau 
na | ino rie nad 
il ay aw ir nationa Opulation 
times as eat Dying in 1831 
i cre i Ou d t I n 
| t t t i ira i I ) 
( i ( Ol t oven evers Of the 
R \ ra i¢ 1 ! sl 
i | el ippel tna Diu Il 
I » Freneau, of Huguenot descent 
t é ears OF Vol 
pe ! ( i 
man drifted tield at Mo 


, ‘ \ ul James Riving 
t Variou presses ha In former 
: ited | eaus mis 
ineous s is Sir Walter Sco ind 

is ( y re enc S ( to or 

DO rwed ~ ri D tical ad 1 ! 
" nphieteer, R yn, estab 
i ‘ . ki l Gra ette i Ne \ y yt 1th 
17¢ 3 i l i y que Vv « in ed 
to FR ngt Royal Gazett ana in if 
was pu l a es e da 1 it its ut 
fortunate a ‘ iS capt ed near Tat 
rvtown, Major John Andre’s humorous 
p Lora The ¢ ow Chace . R na@ton, 
though caimer-biooded was al no time 
roeman worth Kreneau’s caustic-tipped 
qu Alexander Graydon (1752-1818 
is a Penn nla Wit, a clever, spright 
ep ammatist Krom his memoirs we 
earn of James Smith, another signer of 
Lhe hist e Dew ration, WHO Was private 
| esteemed as a most origina imorist 
and rac eu Timothy Dwight (1752 
Isl, on 0 rit presidents of y Lie Col 
it ind Josep Dennie, author in 1801 
( \ \| mek | icism of J icK al d J ii 
\ e ingenious fareeurs in clerical broad 
( Da a Humphreys 17535-1815 
adier. po ical woolien manutacture! 
uri im ! rhymestel eit a te commu 
literary trifles We forgive Joel Barlow 
1755-1812) his volumnar infliction o 
The Columbiad nee we have he 
Hasty Pudding ” from his pen, graciousiy 
inscribed to Mistress Martha Washington 


redolent ol bucolic piquancy and do 
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mestic compla Barlow 


at Cham be 


Sah ce 


wrote ft 


» residing 
ii- remembered qd 
Zarnowice, 
his is couch he d 


in Ru i a scorching riyme 


a ( i Napoleon Bona mare 

= ng icross Live | re ho io 
nil nth century, we find our an 
young teralure disposed to be 1 
{ es se in its fTrotic, strident 
cou ma uM no the gentle hat 

S true \ ! P 
ire mel clashed party is Tra 
cre rol ec and stubbor C4 
S ihe newspaper was mu pl 
mtates organized and the tro ¢ oO 
( on Was pushed beyond \I 
SIS DI Lhe editors Toree iS Wp i¢ 
and teacher wa belng elt m tie 
l il Lo-d ssues and ibe! VY nail 
hore in hati the n tire nu 
d ( nd é es printed in the 
l Lie a nistrative otlicia epo 
Joli Adams Thomas Jetferson 
James Madison, the American cop ‘ 
was ted Ww fh more eagerness than dis 
tion fur vas boisterous, theatrica 
repel le lo rouse a slumbering p 
otism, Kho ‘I ( our first pla 
ind late i ( ef-Justice of Vermor 
to press his iF i enadehnce Day (ale 
compe rthe nations annive! t 
1801, and “‘ecaleulated for the meridia 
some country towns in Massaclhuse s 
Rye, in New Hampshire.” Feeble 
erary construction, halting in metre 
most barbarous in rhyme, loud and d 
cordant in 1tS mirth, it is astonishing t 
this rude, dlaiectie Tusing of Kitehen 
day yollty with village pot house reve 
should so long have held a loeal popular 
ity. The spirited fife-and-fiddle move 
ment ¢ the verse doudtiess explains 


llilar toleration in certain rural co 
Fortunately the wit of Roy 
flights He ha 


says one of his biographers, ‘‘ great co 


munities 


Tvler took loftier 


fancy and an abundant fund o 


His 


on Various 


mand ol 


impromptu humor.’ Colon 
ee articies topics 


ic concern antreipated ** Croaker and 





Clo sired by Fitz-Greene Halleck an: 
Two volumes o 
(1797), en 
which pur 


and ad 


Joseph Rodman Drake 
hictitio 
titied 


porte d 


s memoirs from his pen 
The Alge rine 
the years’ life 
ventures of a Dr. Updyke Underhill as 

Africa, the 


Captive, 


Lo be SIX 


in northern show 


prisoner 
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liness, ingenuity 


mind 


and l * period 


I DOOK CC 
1 canvasser His notoriously extray 
W as} 

Pe nn, an | 


ne comed 


adulatory lives of 


Aven in the acute 


ngs Weems was 


His DOVhood 


earted old man, simple as a 


naturai gil humor 
‘an born, Dinsmoor wrote 
tLish vernact as well 
impressive 5 

im Ly le, esteemed potter- poe of 
does singing 


In D 


ewell to tne M ises there 


‘rT, now contented vy 


wheel ismoors sub-pathetie 


are many 


pleasant surprises and tidbits of homespun 
sentiment 


] 


Tisdale, a clander 


Ss cent miniat 


rner, and engraver, nere in Ne 


ior 


ipplied the comic illustrations 


ume Of travesties and Richard 


general 
This primitive Amer 
had also pictorially 
ill’s ** MeFingal.’ 
John Honey wood, of Le 


\lsop and Theodore 
The Echo 


caricaturist 


wight, with 
Lie ol 


em 


pl Mas 
humorous vein 


‘The Purse, 


cester, 


sachusetts. in poetical, 


made some capital points. 


LITERARY 


COMEDIANS 


‘alsKetl 
bearded New 
the Ame 
young 
ifton (1772-99 


ad society ve 


nS Witise 


While residin 

1801), Thomas Green 
pole Ne 
itive pseudonvm (‘hi 
‘austic, M.D Trae 


toration. a com 


Kessenden 


+ 


Ham e, Wrote, un 


large part of whi was 


f notes Lampooning 


posed of original 


comment these notes 


text they 
printe in this 


trate 


eountry hook had 
brisk chiefly 


orne 


durit 1836 with 


x ] 
pyead 


senden Boston home, has left 


‘ences of that author 


pleasant 
The ml 
Wilso 


1815 


llaneous poems ot Alexan 


eminent : } ! ILhologis 


are repiete Wi Humorous 


‘aphie and delicate 


In 1801, A Parnassian Shon. Opened in 
} , 
the Pindariec Style, by Pete r Quince, Esq 
] 


Boston auodecimo production 


was the 


Storv As described bv his 


Isaac 


distinguished cousin, Judge Joseph St 


he was ‘‘sportive, refined, facetious,” and 


a man to whom wit and humor were 
provinces in which he sought peculiar 
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favor Wi im Ray, a western New 
York co ry scho master, who in 1803 
a oO te at Ph iwWieiphia to secure 
‘ tors ber at the flattering salary 
I ado i to monti rote on or 

dl nad fe e occasions, some live 
fu . \ volume of Ray’s po 
‘ i sued in 1821, a Auburn, New 
\ He s one ol the infortunate 
ed States seamen captured in Tripoli 


ti or uid saltte his reiease served on 
ul ip Lssea William Biglow, of 
1773-1844), disguised much that 

rood ad, or passable im hilarious 

erse b s pen name o Charles Chat 
mothe ! 1 ist of \Lmerican 

" ‘ rie i ive plucked these 

na ul rane i ecause the quill-work 
ae ey ae vest illustrates what 
Lie marent ( oO i ers and motners 
ed a We o e present genera 

‘ eam e dail ind varied teast 
When wn origina ind indotient Genius 
presented us with Zhe History of New 
} by Diedrich Knickerbocker, there 
\ road silt i wound Irving's 
rad nt promise at ent SIX Was scarce 
bed put 1) Geiiclously mda 

r 1 ol s il Indvill honor Lo 

American letters 

(dive o had littl inshine in his 
outh is Irving’s collaborator in Sal 
iq fj Oo) hie Whin Whams and 
()) s of Launcelot Langstaff and 
Oth . wenty numbers of this feliel- 
Lo era satire on the follies of he day 
ere } ied durin the year 1807 James 
Kirke Paulding 1779-1860) was purely 
ind strong in American He loved 
s country Patriotism and tidelity il 
lmine evervthing that his pen deseribed 
Plet il were the editions, at home and 


I The 
Jull and Brothe 
I ] 


Diverting History 
js Jonathan 


of 
The 


John 


Dutchman's Fireside (1831 exhausted 
ix editions in its first year of popularity 
| is also translated into several Euro 
pea languaves Chis romance was im 
mediately succeeded DY Westward Ho! 
Cl is received with no less favor 
Closely following in the wide swath of 
Irvine's suceess came a glistening line of 
home authors Individual characteriza 
ons Will be noted, so Tar as bubbiing wit 
” in aces pl ible dalliance with gayety 
influenee the tone of contributions to a 
literature whose growth has become ab 
norn Written in 1813, Washington 
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os 


Allston’s art stically grotesque poem 4 
Paint 


ana 


King is so markedly humoro 


so | own to his usually sedate rar 
it 
ith 


the 


orel 


position that stands quite alon 


1ux 
ed 


sul 


fF fy 


irlant of faney where this 
it, al 1 
Picker 
limpid 


from B 


rena 
of 


ied, ventle 


Southland dwe 
Henry 
more 


irl 


child 
prince 


aste ver never 


when, taking grace of 


hei 


iow S culinary bathos, it dignitied 
Buck wheat Cake Henry Cog 
Knight, in his ‘* Lunar Stanzas * and 
Country Oven proved that free ! 
gence in a mirthful whim is no misu 
sentiment We tind great merit in J 
Sanderson, a vivacious, nomadic Pe 
SVivanlian ind his ‘‘Sketehes of Pay 


in Edward Everett's ** That Gentlemay 


in Dr. Samuel Gilman's ** Essay on |} 
tures John Neal’s Yankee Peddley 
Gulian C. Verplanck’s ** Major Egerto 


Wi im Cox s Steam Dream” and 


veries about UOvsters and in Theodore 
Kay S 'Qutline Sketch or The (, 
Prineipl 

(our applauded storv-tellers have 1 


scorned to delve in humor’s golden-v: 


rriine Instance how James Fenin . 
Cooper ‘substantially a New-Y« 
though accidentally born in New Jen 

» his close intimacy ith erratic 
schnootied In natures Open DOOK, On ) 
and at sea makes us acquainted wit 1) 
Sitgreaves, rugged Harvey Birch, Capt oO 
Jack, Wharton’s black Ceasar, Lone 1 
Cottin, Trysail, Bob Yarn, and glorio 
Natty Bumpo What erystal pure 


quaintness, and nobility in Leathersto« 


ing Nathaniel Hawthorne, too! \ 

read this clever analyzer of hun 

thought and action, his exquisite sense « M 

the tender, the loving, and the beautit i] 

(heightened by rainbow streaks of li 

mirth and hope and cheerfulness) ou p 

balances all his weird philosophies, acut . 

lv wrought speculations, ghostly idea s 

isms, and morbid intensity There ‘ 

humor unpolluted in ‘‘Sights from 

Steeple sparklingly flows the to S 

pump’'s rill; while glee, not grief, is pet h 

meating element of ** Mr. Higginbothan © 

Catastrophe.” | 
Romance writing is much like brea b 

making Without its little leaven t l i 


leavens the whole loaf,” fiction becom 


heavy, flat 


tasteless It is the hun I 
that merry Dr. Holmes could not kee r 
out of his psychological story of Hi/sv 
Venner, which redeems the book Kor J 
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vears this kindly itocral 
Siiken Pibbe S fie capt \ 
irts There are i ou rt 
j SC ODDS 0 hat f ( a te 
iu es ¢ ! I ( i ‘ 

Hoss 3S ‘ 1 \ { 
1 pe ( i \ { 
s Da i ‘ ) (x 

1 ‘ ! ‘ 

Island's 

‘ 
‘ ( i \ 
uni v da Ss 1 
| ! 1 Oo Lhe é 
( ( | 

Ss ( r s W 
( SO 1 oO SO 
Oo ‘ i frier in Ne . 

ce office ly Bre | 

n | s { 

s ho can see no spe rac 
oetl rem ¢ nekens in ( 
est cir { \ l M rie 

inties ro t Oo é ( 

\ can Diank verse but Na 
S Wreck of the Two P 
uusehold « toa or t S 
} iobsee G ul te ne \ 
a Hebrew schola 
sor of bibli earning in a 
ogical institution, whi he 
»wed, told us n mirthtu ( 
| had received and e1 
Vi from St. Nicholas Clem 
from Christmas jo 
Lekle crep’ up, quite unbeknow 
) d n thru the inder J uly 
Lo nestled very clos« 
npathies of genial, rustic Ne En 
s and big-hearted Americans 
here None of Will Carleton’s 
ill ever go ** Over the Hills to the 
oust for though Betsy and 
Out she hasn’t foolishly ** Gone 
Handsomer Man’ and we and our 


pors continue to esteem the oniv 1 


n 


op 
MOpul 


LITERARY 


ir 


iV accredited “sweet singer of M chigan 


Humor faithful servant 


was a i 
Halleck, Drake, Willis, Sands, and 
ris ‘‘drove the jocund team afield 
* Mr. Carleton’s portrait will be fe I 
Me ne for March, 1884 


hen 
Mor 
In 


S | rie isu e ola " ! : 
Robert Charles Sa \mong 
kK ( ( ‘ er lif a é 1 ; 
Ho ( humo Hie a t t 
{ G ‘ ! t 
‘ 1 = { 
eC | s ‘ 
nh 1do2 edite \ \ ( 
reo P \ ! 
) ers M 
He i i I 
| 1] 
Vl ! ilt I 
i Sul \ t cy 
} al 
i i el t me 
S 5 } n by Me 
i} 1 ur ( | 
me ! nd | \\ | I 
irs a \\ 
i ! Ss ri | Ve 
n (‘o ‘ \ ( Its 
} = ¢ ( ( 
‘ re ( e} 
cont! er 1 ‘ i a 
mi ! S ( ( Spu 
fl ! } il ¢ is I ( ! ( 
‘ Ve lb \ 1) red 
eri | 1 ( il . ( vy. 
\ ew Lang \ told a 
oung Lerary ! { I el 
regretted com} Graphs, Fun 
Jottings oO The / Hag H ret 
handed } ires ol f od i curious 
aon oO imiabie or ! niable people 
whon e all Kno re} a 
later peru hr e's Ly 
b] ne keo e dre th la ha wo? i1LS 
ol Mrs Passable Tro i a \ A rhea 
MeLush 
In my sketch of Re i yler he is 
named as founder of the dialect school of 
American humor. © i ie Yankee 
idiom is recognized, James Russe Lowell 
is its purest, truest exemplar The Big 
lou Papers SlLand aione Suu ge neris n 
equatied void of coarsen Ss ciear cu 
and diamond bright They exhi the 
sSuburdan Down-easter oO! 1@ vintage of! 
1846 bombastic, self-suflicient, uncouth, 
natural \ mirth-loving Britishe had 
preceded Lowell: but Sam sSiick, the 
clock-maker is neither home-bred hor 


thorough bred. 
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t ! ms characte i on ota peripate LIC 
Yankee merchant is undoubtedly enter 
ta yr, thou iv distant from truth’s 
i mw camera John Neal Was more 
" in S minor dellneations Of the 
ng to slert eagel S ippil road 
t es! So is Henry J. Finn Ln 
by-gone years George H. Hill, John Frost, 
aS George P. Burnham, Daniel 
Pieree Chompsot and other native hu 
l ! is riters successiully postured in 
print, with the shrewa, garruious, iNnquis 
it dickering Ne England villager as 
i pla buffo 
( udand wind se SKiIppers dogem ilic 
Solons of the quarter-deck, storm-beaten 
ore istle veterans, the transplanted Yan 
kee, rough Ohio and Mississippi river 
boatmen, veritable loud-voiced Hoosiers, 
the intutored, jovial frontiersman, the 
pi rie scout rorest hardened weatner 
seamed mountaineers, the sun- basking 
negro, quaint and indolent pine-landers 
brie cle raded swamp-dwellers, have all 
supplied our iterar comedians with 
unique characters Requisition has been 
made ¢ man and his beast, on the farm, 
tl cross-roads taver the clearing, the 
Southern plantation, the logging camp, 
Lie mackWwoods settiement, the goid dig 
yy s, and even the Indian tral for the 
types of animal creation, brute or human, 
that might surprise and amus¢ In al 
most evervthing il lives and moves and 
is its outing, clownishness, merry spore, 
or latent fun is detected The over-dress 
ed, Thursday afternoon servant-girl on 
promenade, or her imminent sister, the 
kerosene lighter, is no longer mirth’s ex 
( e target In large American towns 
ind cities newly arrived Germans, Irish 
(C‘hinamen Italians, Turks, or Swedes 
ta their turn (before ridicule’s merciless 
qu ne-glass) with the travelled cockney, 
thie heavy swell,” the painfully ittired 
dude the incurable Anglomaniac, the 
plliioried mother-in-la the 


ini, Ul snail-paced messen 


it 


wv, and the erstwhile drowsy, now 


trrectis auribus) sudden-heeled, emphat 


i¢ and devastatir Y Creorgia mule 

Sitting high-pere hed on the shoulders 
of eccentricity, caricature @ibes at our so 
cial fabric, and finds elements of ribaldry 
in each layer thereof [It is far easier to 
scott in to improve much pleasanter 
to ugh than to be laughed at The 
American paragraphic satirist 1s abroad 
in the land. His name is Swarm; his 
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While 


** short, sharp, 


methods and merit debatable. 
SsquLb or ane cdote he IS 


decisive, 


he 1s, nevertheless (and too « 
ten), thoughtless, abrupt, offensive. 
cruel Refined, delicate, stingless hun 


has mettle sufficiently attractive—in t 


airy nothings of life in its affectatio 
and snobbishness; its boudoir, drawi: C 
room, or cCiub-nouse extravagances 
brain vacuums and insipid sentimenta 





After 1825 there grew and strengthen: 
with our national broadening a popu 
for th 


our 


demand i@ humorous pen-work 


Lhose observant keen 


sensed 


thers) who saw us as outsiders did, and 
quently more of our risible 


Adepts 


Robert S. Coffin, known tothe newspap« 


pecullarit 


at hitting folly on the wing 


| 
K 


of sixty vears bac as “*the Boston bard 
William Post Cypress, Jum 
James Nack: James N Ba 
Henry Junius Nott (Thomas Sing 
James Hall; Robert M. Bird, the 
elistand playwright 
vho wrote Nick of the Woods, The Hau 
of Hawk Hollow and the Fo 
restian dramas of The Gladiator and T’ 
Broker of Meller 
Richard Penn Smith, author of Dydim 
Dumps ; Flint Mordeea M 


Ha Wes 
\sa Greene 
er 


a talented phy sit 
Calavar. 
; Grenville 


Bogota 


Timothy 


Noah, who established the New Y« 
Sunday Times . James _ Austin Aug 
tus K. Gardner; John Inman; Day 
Paul Brown, a distinguished lawye1 


Philade phia Cornelius Mathews LD) 


John W Krancis, whose residence 
Bond Street was long the haunt of N« 
York’s coterie of wits, yet remember 


as the most jovial and worthy gentlem« 

of the William Leete Stone, the 
Lounger he 
MeDonald Clarke, the American Nat 


‘Ir time; 
Ingraha 


Le 


lason, who gloomily en 


original 


and Isaac Starr ¢ 


ed a life of Bohemianistic frivolity 


In 

London varret 
John Quincey Adams (1767-1848) was 
upon occasion, quite proficient as a co) 


His ‘‘ Wants 


SHOWS 1b 1S possible fora President 


structor of humorous verse. 
of Man 
United States to enliven cabinet 
appointed them. Would 
> exclaims De Witt Clinto 
in one of the Letters of Hibe rnicus, that 
the man who pronounced that bombastic 


of the 


alter he has 


you beleve, 


nonsense 1s passed otf as a paragon of WIS 
Yet 


neither John Quincy Adams nor Abra 


dom and an exemplar of greatness ? 


ham Lincoln, with his parablic wit and 


illimitable fund of stories, could veracious 
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toasS a mere nonsense-mon 





Under the able editorial conduct of 
y s Gavlord Clark, the Anickerbocke 
Vagazine ecame, and Tor a senmes of 

s bright in our ilterary annals con 
ad to be, the tvpe vehicle of the secho 
humoristS OF this count hk’ 0 
radiant @aiaxy i writers are no 


Their names, once so prominen 


q ( nthe puise o ,aormant adm 
oO Wi Ss Gavlord ( ark elo ed 
' ) 
ther o Lu Ss, GdViIng a l nipade 
1 in the golden summer of 1841, left 


) tpodiana ror our recreative hours 
Ss volume consists OF sparkilng essays, 
edotes ana li mero Is SeCrlLO-COITLILC ob 

tions The mirth of its author was 
mounced DY Evert Duyekine K to be 

icking, exuberant in animal spirits 
always innocent 

\ssociated with the Clarks, or contem 

yraneous, came that line of modern 
rry men which immediately preceded 
distinetively American school of Cap 

in George Horatio Derby John Pha 

x Charles Farrar Browne Arte 

is Ward, Showman”), Samuel L 


mens Mark 7 Wall and a 10cus 


oud of their diseiples In literature 


dréle de corps has bri f lease of fame 


such as it is, that fame most effect 


Li Vy opsceures his less ephe mera WOrkK 
Long after he has ceased to play games 
th prose or verse, some deiver atte 
ts of epigram reveals to a new and 


applauding generation the fact that their 
ill-witted sires neglected a man of noble 
ispirations, original, foreeful ideas, and 
the careless, light-hearted wearer of a 
priceless thinking cap Samuel Sulli 
an Cox, wittiest of representative law 
makers, has briskly told us Why We 
Laugh. His political sobriquet of ** Sun 
t’ isa mockery of the effulgent rays of 
renius which have brightened the age-mel 
owed quarto pages of that universally ac 
cnowledged mast« rpiece of our national 
imor—The Congressional Record 
\merican journalism is strewn with the 
vrecks of quickly bankrupted Figaros 
\mong these speculations were Yankee 
Doodle e Brothe r Jonathan. John Donke y, 
The Lante rn. Shillaber’s ¢ ‘arpe t Bag, 
Vanity Fair, Punchinello, Young Amer 
ica, Wild Oats, The Torch, Uncle Sam, 
American Punch. Chie. Flying Leaves, 
The Ramble ,. Gas. Snap (Mr. Vallen 
tine’s recent short-lived bantling), and 
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Harry J. Shellman’s Wit and Wisdom 


} 


an eclectic budget Surviving and seem 





ingly permanent institutions are the San 
Francisco Wasp consecutively edited by 
Salmi Morse, of Passion Play notoriety, 
bv Ambrose G Beires Dod Grile”™ 


wbthnor of Live Litth Johnny sketches 


and latterly by Frank Gassaway Der 
rick Dodd” Puck W hose two chiel 
editors, Svdney Rosenfeld and his sue 


cessor, Henry Cuvler Bunner. a humorist 


of keen and delicate sensibility rave to 


; 


it, ten years ago, a phenomenal lead; 
Judge, founded (in 1881) by Frank Tousey 
and James A. Wales, now liberally con 
ducted by William J. Arkell and his ea 
pable editor, Isaac M. Gregory Life, a 
typographic mirror of Touchstone ” in 
black and white; Time ts vouthful com 
petitor, first known as Tid-bits; and 
Texas Siftings which also dates from 
1881, giving more than a national prom 
inence to the names of John Armoy 
Knox, Alexander E. Sweet and their 
editorial associate, the veteran Alphonso 
Miner Griswold, ** Fat Contributor” for 
three decades past Taking cue from the 


comic weeklies, other papers gradually 
surrendered the ir column Space Lo JOCOS¢ 
ness and the bavardage of expert or im 
itative travestiers. The Danbury News 
and Detroit Free Press became household 
gods that usurped the thrones of Farmers’ 
Almanacs, and sent them toppling from 








I WEET 
then that d igh eminence 

~ CeSS ‘ S After 1876 mueh 
in'< ol ) Linh Visitors | { 

() ( ly D rich Ol vhich Robe rt 
\V es ( S sire of ** Grandfather 
Licks noi and uithor of the New 
Shia specre ISS? On s editorial, 
imo ‘ Spurs of the Burlington 
lo ' Hawkeye Ro ert | Burdette s 
vuriferous fu mine of the Yonkers 
Grazelte ( eiMmnati Breakfast Table 
oO} the prohtabie m rlih Quarry of EK y 


ero of Peck’s Sun. a Milwaukee i 
minal Ol the Virginia City inter 
ider a th Dan De QWuiile 
eudonvm of W. W. Wright) and Ne 
ida’s ripples of silvered merriment: of 
e Norristown Ilerald, made an echo in 
John H. Williams B. Dadd 
one of Vanity Fair's best writers: of the 
Turner's Falls Repo ter, a Massachusetts 
village monument to Ceeil T. Bagnall’s 
itand merit: of the New Orleans Pica 


yune and Major Nat Burbank’s epigram 


t nice f k 
iLIC Spice Ol Ira 


Fun: of the Carson Appeal, outlet of 
Sam Davis's raillery of the Laramie 
Boomerang Solid Vuldoon Denver 
Hh llo Tombstone Epitaph, Arkansaw 
lravelle Jimpe leute Chaff, Breeze, 
Saturday Night, and Sunday Morning, 
und a hundred other sportive journals, 


frie ndship, though lost 


k Leslie’s Budget of 
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i Criss-Cross O 


are to OCs 


i 





] vanity precious 
Galles North. South, East W est 


our broad domain (wit 


venth-hour acumen and lightning we 
riecters engaged high and LOW price 
innv fellows,” whose salaries and 
fevers ¢ opular tt unph shall ren 
ost sacred confidence with thei p 
nt S We To-day the ne spa 


eompetil 


permeate 


on in illustrated at 


id less 


nage Is positively Omi 


vr What passes for 


it not o 


s but actually saturates the bu 


\mericas wondrous type vield | 


primitive 
Johns 
MeLena) 


Jump, S 
Lumley 

vesterda 
nervous 


coneceilts 
\\ 


R r 
vrvers 


Vailes, Dall 


artistic grotesqueness of Day 


» C. Darley, Je 


ton. Felix ¢ 


Henry L. Stephens, Frank Bi 


oO Kytinge, 


and other 


S more than Priv: 


a 


s Coor 


nbe, White 


Wales Hopk 


ipt car 


penell touche Ss and clever sat 


of A. B. Frost, Thomas Nas 


L sheppard, 3 


Thomas 


( 


x, Zin 


Puch 


M ichae 


J. Tavlor, W \ 


| Woolf, E 


Worth, Kendrick 


Thompson, Schell, Fred Opper, Paln 
| 


merman, Gribavede 
De Grimm Hamilton, MeDougal il 
Verbeck 4 


coior) are 


r 1 } 
| VO Meaaihe 


f 


foreign-born Jose} 


and Bernhard Gilla 


times superexcelle 


Introdauctiol 


l 


tO my 


W. Kemble 


; 
tf, Barna 


cartoonists 


hh Kepy 
m. of Juda 
nt. searee 


readers 





EDGAR 


W. NYE 
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Humoring a tenaci 
the period bet 
native literary 
Nota 
vere John 
C} iries 


ton 


Krar 
Hamilton 8 
Quarter Race in Ket 
shorne 
he 
Forester 
“solitaire 1) 
irles Fenno Hotfman, fan 
ie songm entitiea Spat 
bright John Pendleton Kennedy 
Madison Tensas; J. W. MeClint 


tock: 
Smith, of theatrical 





anecdote celebdority 
anforth Marble: William 
Thompsot iuthor of ‘ Major 
Joseph N. Field 
*Everpoint | Ir 


Tappan 
Jones's 
i Old 


am 


Scenes ! videly 
\W Kendal Joln B 


f > 
vacious deseriber ol Polly 


blossom’s Wedding George Wood, 
thor of ** Peter Sechlemihl in Ame 
id Joseph C Ne il a, 


ia street life. 


ea 
1} sketcher The facetious 
man was exquisitel 

ie retrospect, graphing and Tugit 

ntance is Maintained with Epes Sar Vermont ¢ 

T. W. Lane: Johnson J Hoope r tured man, whose dainty i fancies 

mon Suges ee \ Burke red forty vears ago are now juite Torgotten 
Law Olmsted: G. M. Wharton Of 


I his better Known conte Mporaries 

tahl”’): John L. MeConnel, a Western 
laracter Wi of raciness and spirit; 
Albert Pike: J. Ross Browne; David H. 
Strother (‘* Porte 


aitor 


vere 
(yeorge Arnold MeArone Nathaniel 


mie para, a mie Leorie ¢ 


I cvenius: George Den 
ison Prentice, 
Crayon Joseph G Louisville a trenchantly 
Baldwin, author of ‘** Flush Times in Al- witty paragrapher; Charles Graham Hal 
abama’’; Thomas B. Thorpe; Robert Carl- pine (** Private Miles O’Reill 
ton; Edward H. Dixon Dr. James S Clapp, Jun., editor 
Peacocke; A. Oakey Hall (*‘Hans Yor- Saturday Press; 

‘ig Herman Mel- John SS. Du 


cel”); Edward Sandford; 
le: John Keese: Jonathan F 


iong time i P thie 


Courier, and 


\ Henry 
of the brain-weiglhted 
Oliver jell Bunee 
Solle 
Kelley George W. Harris 
Henry Perry Leland, James W. Morris 
author of the ‘‘Grav Bay Mare”: El William T 


ai 


rbocker 
Lovingood ° 
N. Pepper’’); 
Porter; D. O. C 
(*‘ Alderman Rooney’ 


‘* Faleonbridge 


Townley 
bridge Gerry Paige (*‘ Dow Jr : Mor John E. Hatcher 


timer M. Thompson George Washington Bric 
comet-streaked reputation; William A. 8S. Carroll; William North 


‘Doesticks”), of 


Dr. S 


Cit orge - 
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I BERT H. NEWELI 

P S Janua Searle Fitz James 
p] ! nom a canteen comrade once 
sted as rightest and best of the sons 

e mol ne Thomas Devin Reilly 
Barbout and Charles Gayle 

Manv of these gay-spirited writers, hea 
‘ to the nation’s drum tap in LS61 
‘ ) rh il ent isiasn Va pa 
outburst of song Halpine and 
Br 1 stepped quick to d yucrle 

‘ 1 ‘ a ! th ranks 

Ka veces s our recent ur-time 
i mo It w ve found gathered into 
\ us cl ( umes, a irge part 
Oo t r contents being satirica erst 
Du ao | Ss momentous, eruptive period 
1) Hlolmes (alw ivs cood Was at LIS desl 
Ded ited tothe ‘‘Stav-at Home Rangers 
s Sweet Little Man ‘put the loyal pop 
illace In a titter \cting upon petted so 
ciety \dontses as the coarser orained 


colonial days 


id 


and’s tardy yeomen, this melo 


VcFingal a 
Ne Eng 


Ihh upon 


dious, nettling javelin of wit drove many 
i erfumed, curlv-locked tenderfoot into 
the regulation uniform of volunteer reg! 
ments faced toward the Potomae David 
Ross Locke ‘Petroleum Vesuvius Nas 
ind Robert H. Newell (** Orpheus C 
Kerr ve) newspaper exudations of 
LS6I l They soon had many loud ap- 
piauders Published at Toledo, Ohio, 
\ bs Hila s Va zine 

for 0 ) LSS8 sa late tra of M Locke 
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Locke's journal bore a title that was grin 
vy suggestive of those keen-edar 1, 1ro) 
al, slashing utterances by and conce; 


«<l Kentucky 


*Confederit X Roads Li 


POULTDON-SOA KE politi il 


hich gave the - 


ters > such wide circulation In 1861, Ca 
tain Derby (* John Pha nix died 
laughter’s hushed sympathy paying 
soulful tribute to a jokers exodus Ne 
ell, already equipped, joined his litera 
fortunes th those of the Mackerel PB) 
eade, and diverted thousands of reads 
In and out of the grand army Neve) 
dious \rtemus Ward became the ! 
tion s accepted Rabelais in the spirit.) 


he letter of « xpression His quainthe 


nocent and it yet remains u 


equalled Somebody has commented ¢ 


calm American irreverence 


characteristi 


If su 


be Lhe mos noticeable 

our jesters, Charles Farrar Browne 
CONSCIOUSLY wore his cap and bells I 
nearly eight vears he convulsed two cor 


tinents His humor lost none of 


its « 


mond g@litter in a London fog 


surprise, a dazzling 
the 6th of March 


at Southampton, in Englar 


continual 

W hen on 
Tell 
hneere itaph pronounced 


Hamlet on Yorick w: 


nove 
IS67. 1 


brief ep 


7 t 
i ~ 


1MIpPressivel\ i¢ 


PULL tlinglyv respoken 
That the ‘‘ Nasby” satires were bett 
in idea, composition, or effect, or 
the were any farther known, than 
lack Downing political letters of t] 
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previous Is que 
division © 


of ] 


Ising 


a Smit 


uicharad 
nere d editor, 
¢ 


imer of 
] ‘ 
Herschel, of 


mad made astonishing 


t 


n the s 
astro 
als 
es at the Cape of Good Hope With 
vo-tho isand power 


‘orty-t magni 


the moon Locke ve inutely 


fic and attractively vi in his de 
nar fe 


vered with 


piants, voic 


ions of t 


rmations Of dasaltic 
co dark read flowers 


trees wo0eS, DIPads. al 


f orders This nar 
New York Si 
ished pamphlet is 


that 


es higner 


md il 
} 
¢ ippeared mn thie 


subsequently publ 


idays harder to grasp than at 


the mountains and fountains of 


] 


Ss que nly Siiver orb see¢ med to be 


Locke’s time newspaper Ananiases 


Eli Per 


vhen named with 


‘ 


not been infrequent 
ns is erosslv libe Lieé | 


Chester Hull, 


the sensational journalistic 
The New York 


half -column 


ukir in San Francisco 


Herald's 

ad-lined story of the escaped menagerie 
Monte 
reportorial 
York 


¢ 
ol 


startling, bogus, 
and a Brazilian 
led with 
ravity and precision in the New 
1874), are 
1eir simulative kind. 
In thought 
cranaries of George William Curtis, Don 
ild G. Mitchell, William Allen Butler, 
I'rancis Bret Harte, Thomas Bailey Al 
drich, William Dean Howells, J. T 
bridge, Josiah Gilbert Holland, Edmund 
Warren 
and satire were ever 


flails. 


it Central Park, 


Cristo wedding, detai 


Times (about both classics 


the carefully winnowed 


Trow 


Clarence Stedman, and Charles 


Stoddard, humor 
trusty, cleanly 


hese writers 
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plucked 1 ent 


notoriety 


yvens 


but, work sanctum 
tore the 
deal 
mod 
ervey ited 
> 
Broads 
er, Dut 


' 
{ 


1 HNOTeNnSIN te ww 


honest 
Dudlev Warn 
Maleolm John 


-consul-canoeist, William L 


are 
ptock 


Wchara ton 


and our 
Alden 


Grerman dialec or more properly the 


t 
Rhine-landsman’s en English has 
ilso been illimit: Mii) 
ful 
Leland m: 
‘Hans 
had 


Most s 


Charles Follen Adams, wit 


fed DY OUP mirth 


penmen 1868, Charles Godfrey 


ie a literary stock 1n trade, 


and the Breitmann ” ballads 


very 


speedi \ buvers, readers, and lmnita 


. fy) figp 
ecessiul allel 


Le land 


tors 


cob Strauss,” and similar erystals of Teu 


tonic-faceted verse These poems (clever 


ly illustrated by Sweenev,a Boston artist 
still enjoy international favor 
Aby’s ** Hoffenste 


of popularity 


Jose ph Cc 
sketches had a spurt 
C.H 


has notsuffered either 


in 
and “C 
Harris, of Chicago 
in pocket or pride DY adopting Lhis laugh 
winning idiom. \nother success cropped 
from a well-harvested specialty has been 
Julian Ralph's ** Dutch Barber 

As portrayed by W. H 


Levison (‘‘ Pro 











; ) 
is Ceesar Hat val the negro 
can I rous teralure Va t 
in crea ! His dark-skinned 
h colo md ries elds have 
l fa jiographers.  Trwin 
intation fae-similes of life and 
ye Quarters vere perfect in 
rit ind btu hh power 
indler Harris Unele Remus 
ot tolk-lore n Georgia His 
editoria issociate, Samuel W 
) » I il Was Opt P. Read 
| Pansaw 1 iveller : Bi idde) 
ina his oObDstreperous Lime 
if il etroit and tive pair ol 
fiers elsewhere named have 
ed t it the freedman is one of 
est and strongest torces in out 
ed national caricature Thomas 
Pagesa young and gifted Virgin 
been particularly fortunate in 


ie Ethiopie vis comica 


r Goldsmith (a humorist for 


had been permitted to wander 


modern Babel-tongued New 
e strayed through the viva 
vuus, and erime-bloated Paris of 
e would have reiterated his 
The people here are fonder of 
at ave money than of those 
vit In this land and era a 
irol does not fatten on prosperi 


ims James M. Bailey, of the 
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mnie mal pDurdening Danbury Ne 


rieaned i! celebdril as a writlel 

urs Yet he isa genuine hu 

ad forced no sn ( il lie@ COSL ¢ 

ety Mar Twain” is the one 1 
( ( t Spapel Hariequll 
Cro Lu chose for its pampere 
Chat Bb. Lewis M. Quad s 
dresser 0 ie Detroit Free Press . 
praised b u te cious cireie Of admit 
His more recent rk has a decided 
proved tlavor Robert J. Burdette, ti 
of leeture halls, monotonous audiences 
and long-distance healith-inroading ( 
lessional engagwements, venerousliyv d 
his Wanita buzz ol rip-roarious appro 
tioh between two mettiesome, Cavorti 
prankish steeds in the great Ameri 
journalistic circus Gratilied readers a 
isteners encore ** Bill Nye” and his He 


sier side-partner, James Whiteomb Rilk 


severally the Dromios of Laramie and ] 


_ 
miiver- tamed, golden spectacle 


mane M Lapropian, and aitogvethel 


lightful Mrs. Partington,” in the r¢ 


physique of Benjamin P. Shillabei 


Chelsea, Massachusetts, complacently re 


poses, at the green age of five-and-sevet 

years (now, June, 1889), on laurels t 

were fairly squarely won Henry W 
Shaw Josh Billings”), enrolled 


the paragraphic Grima dis that were 
are not, is missed all the more beeaus« 
his place yet remains unfilled. Suc 
heart-searching philosopher, or a spell 
of like method and frac less aptituae 
rare indeed 
Erstwhile familiar to American r¢ 
ers, it is only when he is in the vein t 
Major Charles H. Smith ‘Bill Arp 
now seeks the ventilation of print. ‘* Ma 
Adeler Charles Heber Clark) has g 
Out of the Hurly-Burly” of active jouw 
nalism,and industriously makes his** Rai 
dom Shots” wherever he finds ** Elbo 
Room In more luerative business chal 
nels Melville D. Landon (‘Eli Pei 
kins’’) has resolved and re-resolved, but 
grins the same. Eugene Field, Henr 
Ten Eyek White, and Stanley Waterlo: 
keep Chicago and thé demesne thereabou 
bountifully supplied with the manna o 
mirth. Field’s skilled hand abates non: 
of its facile humorous cunning. Thomas 
Snell Weaver (‘‘ Job Shuttle’) has little 


present leisure for ‘‘ Sidewalk Studies.’ 


He isa busy, energetic pilot of one of Hart 


ford’s successful daily papers. Elijah M 





AMERICAN 


istly praised for 
etter recom pensed 
Kelis Oates 
n Dennis Muldoon 
sconced as government 


iCYOSS ie sea ( 


hal 


contr 


Memorie 


coln green his 


nti 
acquaintance 


Edward H 


ightson the‘ 


Mott 
Old Settler” e delec 
John Hab 


ore 


mn Of Numerous admirers 


vuthor of sketel Sl 


( 
ih 


than Helen's Babies 


ton charm 


T. H. Robert 
ie rhyming ‘** Beau” of Tennessee 

Faweett ; Richard Ke 
ek: Alfred Trumble; W 
s Rosenthal; Thom: 

Mereutio 
Peek: W am Dry sdale 
k Times; W. J 
’ Waxem’ 


{ 
Lric 


of Hackensack 


and 


‘ ecce!l COSINOYDO! 


ith, | vn eastward 
id; Edward S. Van Z 
arick Bangs i ic 1M 
\ Ling stead 


profit 
As} 


Iring Lhurong 


on 


BENJAMIN P. SHILLABER 


LITERARY 


COMEDIANS 


both flanks 


manewes 


rrom 


Anderso 


pamuel 


Macke 


brow 
\ 
W hitehall 
Goldsmith, 
Parme) 


val jovial 


second Ingoldshby 
father of per sh, 
vVke, an unpettl 
William Wallace 
author ot the , 

W. Bageby 

er; Captain Rola 
Nantucket ora 


its 


sailor-man 
never iost savor; Thomas 
perger 
P. H. Welch, inimitable 
Stiles T. Stanton. th 
marker of Norwich 


passed into the eternal shado 


constitutional Vi Keok 


Line and 
\ Bulle tin 


it—have 


Stull 


once gay 


loitering here, 1C) v) we 


comrades 


derly of each 


re 
ten 


absent « 


fame 


and tell their younger rivals 
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Editur’s Easy Chuic. 


brings 


VV ERY winter in New York now 
4 : : ‘ ‘ 
i a constellation of college dinners 


iere 


are about four hundred and twenty 
e colleges in the country, and the larger 
of them 
New York 


energy drift toward the g 


maintain 
Talent 
reat ¢1 


a more 


important 


permanent elubs in 


lies, 


d the associated alumni of a college or 


nized into a club preserve and perpet 


ite the old feeling of comrade ship which 
ffuses a glow of sentiment over a life 


it otherwise might seem arid 
[If the dinners were mere festivities and 


iste ring revels. the \ would still relieve 


e engrossing urban struggle for a live 
ood Good fellowship, which. as at 
ese dinners, is wisely restrained from 


due excess observing perhaps the Ba 
i rule, and the iia bold. bold. but 


ld,” is a rejuvenating and restora 


} ? 
lat 


not 


influence. It is, indeed, a debatable 
cround, that of the midnight feasts of 
vouth, or of retrospective maturity. So 


cent and persuasive have been the pleas 
rthe rood creature tobacco and for the 
colde n be akers of the wart South crushed 
from the vineyards of Tuscany and the 
Parthenopian slopes, that it is not difficult 


vewilder one’s self into asense of duty in 


draining the cup and blowing the wreath 
in honor of Alma Mater. 

But this, however pleasant, is not the 
sum of the significance of these annual 
dinners. There was never, indeed, such 
i dining city as New York. In London 
and in other capitals there are dinners of 


state 


» dinners of surviving guilds, dinners 


; 
Lo 


noted persons, and political banquets. 
Thackeray’s rollicking sketches of them, 
und of the fragmentary and hesitating 
eloquence of the unhappy orators who are 
sacrificed when the cigars appear, with 
his sly thrusts at the thin menus of such 

ilf-Barmecidian banquets, depict feasts 
which our sumptuous college dinners do 
I Allthe foreign varieties of 
the public banquet, indeed, are familiar to 
is. But the brilliant 


resemble. 


10 





succession of New 
York dinners, at which, as a member of 
Parliament said two or three years ago 


at the annual banquet of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, the dishes are as 
exquisitely cooked and served as hot as at 
the finest private houses in England, and 


speeches are sparkling coruscations 


Vor 


the 
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of humor and eloquence and aptness—all 


It is a compara 


this is not known out of New York 
, | 
It is also new here 


tively modern inction,”’ 


1 
he New En 
at a time when there 
in New England 


ally by turn to speak in New York 


ana reaily be 


gan with t land dinner, which 


were Tamous orators 
summoned them annu 
The 
central ce remony of that society a venera 
» however, was the annual oration, 
, 
Which the 


was the 


tion age 


of latest most noted illustration 


discourse of Rufus Choate, de 


livered at the old Tabernacle just below 
Leonard Street, on the eastern side of 
Broadway It was the phrase in this 


o1 ‘they came to found a chureh 


and a 


‘ation, oO 


without a bishop state without a 


king,” which drew Bishop Wainwright 
into controversy But that good prelate 
was not essentially pugnacious, and the 
most earnest polemic would not have 
driven him from the gay and hospitabl 


board of the Pilgrims 
It 


oration, 


nual commem 
it 


vas that part of the ar 
the 


hospitable DO ird W hich 





last became and has remaine d its crown 
ing ceremony Its persistence, the grad 
ual passing of the sceptre of affairs in 


New York largely into Yankee hands, the 
f the at the din 


1ich yearly asserts the continuing 


bland audacity o oratory 
ner, wl 
and triumphant ascendency of New Eng 
land in New York, the presence of famous 
guests who were themselves illustrations 


of New England genius, statesmanship, 


and power, have all long supplied the 
example of a regularly recurring public 
feast which could be, and has been, gen 


erally and happily adopted by 


assoc1ations 


of every kind The college dinner is its 


latest form, and none is happie r or more 
popular. 
Such annual and incessant feasts have 


naturally developed their own orator, 


which is of a distinct type, very much 
modified from the elaborate oration or 
the grave occasional address of the older 


time. The modern dinner speech is a 
happy blending of sparkling banter, time 
ly allusion, pleasant sentiment, and seri 
ous thought; compact, pointed, giowing, 


The 


constant public dinner has 


witty, earnest, and good-natured. 
hour of the 
brought its man in many(|forms, and if 


there was never better eating, as the Eng 
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lish guest gladly conceded, there was nev 
er better nor more suitable speaking 

And this brings the Easy Chair to its 
text which, however, the dinner speech 
wilfully discards, for the speaker is bent 
upon a certain object, which is not the 
elucidation of a toast, but the entertain 


le, and under cover of en- 


ment of the tab 
tertainment to make his own point and 
clinch his own thought in the hearer’s 
mind If the speaker can once lay his 
spe the wedding guest is held, and must 
need hear the tale Now the present 
text is, that the college club dinner, by 
stimulating college feeling and consecra 
tii an evening to public homage to the 
college, refreshes in the publie mind the 

nificance of the college in American 
life It gives the claims of the intellect 
ual and spiritual life achance to be heard 
even ln Baby lon 

The tendency of American life is to 
exalt material standards and material 
prosperity—a tendency of which the col 
lege truly discerned is the natural cor 
rective But the material tendency does 
not spare the college, and would gladly 
subdue it It would mould it, if possible, 
into a mighty afreet to fetch and carry, 
to unlock mines, to level mountains, to 


nature, and make 


extort the secrets of 
them serve as the modern philosopher's 
stone to transmute every substance into 
gold. This is the tendency for the col 
lege to resist It is not to be the slave of 
the earth, but the minister of heaven. Its 
great function is not to impart knowledge 
but to stimulate intellectual and moral 
life Its choicest revelation is not that of 
the useful resources of nature, great and 
indispensable as that revelation is, but of 
the spiritual resources of man 

The orators at the colle re dinner will 
naturally wrap themselves in the college 
colors, and proudly claim for Alma Mater, 


; 


like the poet for the good bishop, 

lo Berk vy every virtue under heavy 
It does no harm It is the ly rical fervor 
of lovalty The Easy Chair knew in 


Switzerland a vrood English centleman 


while the band played 


; 


who always arose and removed his hat 
and stood still 


God save the King He was none the 
worse Englishman or man for that over 
flowing enthusiasm It was not droll, for 
it recalled, not the snob of St. James's 


hor tne cockney of Ne) | Paul's, but the bar 


where America began 


ons at Runnymede 


—and the signal at Trafalgar,‘** England 
expects every man to do his duty 

It is the loyalty to letters, to the h 
manities, to the spiritual powers, whic! 
the college dinner asserts in the splendi 
metropolis, roaring with material activit 
that, crowning the feast, goes beyond thy 
sparkling wit, beyond ‘‘ the frolic wins 


THERE was never so costly a pictur 
of Millet exhibited 
The throng of spectato 


as the ‘‘ Angelus” 
this country 
was incessant. <A procession of pilgrims 
was constantly ascending the stairs, an 
after wondering at the Barye bron 
throug 
ranges of other modern French pictures 


passing by easy gradations 
and of his own, it arrived at last at 
curtained shrine of Millet’s most famou 
work It was very interesting and grat 
ifving to behold the multitude, the ear 
riages driving up to the door, the we 
clad parties tripping in and out, the air o 
a reception or a levee which the sce) 
presented, and, taking a turn on Madisi 
Square, to reflect upon all this susceptibi 
ity of the great city to art, and its delight 
in a beautiful picture. 

If, now, Thomas Cole could see this i 
terest, and the fathers of the Nation 
Academy find a picture-gallery disputing 
the favor of fashion with the opera ¢ 
Arnold’s, if the brethren of the old Sket« 
Club could know that a picture was one 
of the topies of daily talk, and Thoma 
Bryan, weary of waiting for spectators of 
the old masters, were aware that a ne 
master had taken the town, they wou 
all have believed only because it wou 
have seemed to them impossible. A 
indeed, it was surprising even to us 
to-day. 
there was SO cveneral a know ledge of mod 
ern French art among us, and that Millet 
renown was so familiar that we shoulda 


Who would have supposed tha 


flock on foot and in carriages to pay hon 
age? 
But how many of us observed the ey) 
who sat smiling, sometimes upon the lai 
ing of the first staircase, sometimes in a 
the rooms? How many heard or compr« 
hended his extraordinary remark that 
a funny fad”? Could li 
have meant that most of the eager and 
pressing throng had never heard of Millet 
and knew not an Angelus from a Bacchus 
Could he have meant that the spectaci 
was not due to love of art, but to servilit 
Above all, could he have 


was ‘‘all a fad 


to fashion ? 














tended to insinuate that we were all the 


ctims of an advertising genius before 
ich Mr. Fulkerson would have been 


ost in wonder, love, and praise? In other 
to 


f Jovee Heth, or the woolly 


oras, 





vas it all, so sav, an obverse 


horse with 
Was 


ed so th it, like 


oht to be ? 


s head where his tail ou 
Barnum! 


ymibile sense 


sé susceptible to the foree of animal 


netism,we must do what the 


illed ? 


> 
, 
| erhaps 


macnet 
> er W 
so. Perhaps it was a 


ilatiou Perhaps the picture which 


s carried up in the bidding at the s: 
Pat it the 
spersed through Christendom the 


stosuch a price tl news was 
next 
rning, suge@ested a financial enterprise, 
of that 


New 


would 


1f,.) } ] 
ips a Skilful development 


nous advertisement broucht 


York to see the “Anat lus” as it 


( brought it to see any other prodigy. 


t pe ie ] Oo . 7 7 
at were so, the long procession Ol spec 


rs was not that of devotees to a shrine, 


of a crowd to a circus The renown 


e picture in that case was merely the 


iety due to ingenious advertisement. 
whatever drew the crowd, the picture 


is there. Its beauty and effect were un 
ched by the motives of its visitors. If 

vere suscept ble to its charm, they 
they had 
the painter, 


ecause they merely followed the fash 


] 


id not be less SO beea ise 


Iie ard of the pict ire or 
n voing to see it 


Whether it 
} exhibition is 


were ilation or not 


a spec 


ich benefit. 


l Yanv's 


an a publie 


beautiful wares and Gorham’s 
exquisite work are not primarily designed 
1 public, but for advantage 
the publie shares it. 
of of 


elaboration is reimbursed to Tiffany and 


a private 
1 


the 


material 


less 


But none 


the and its 


vaiue 


rorham, But the beauty is beyond price, 


that The 


ficers are merchants driving a trade, 


nd beiong’s to every eve sees 1t. 


+ +} 


erring an immortal delight 


xy are also public benefactors con 


Benvenuto 
is paid for his cups and his vases, and 
the lovely richness of his handi 
craft But 


ate grace of tracery 


who could pay him for his 

W ho could re 
te Mozart for his imperishable melody 
The 


probably 
o did 


1 


tne ~~ 





chief surprise of 


Angelus” w 
its size Perhaps to those 


know and they 
the |: 


> ’ 
I OSSIDIV alSO a 


not 


creat multitude irge price suggest 


ed a large picture. great 





iultitude, when they were reconciled 





the size, sought its charm as honest] 
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as 
of us 


were the 


to 


and 





hopelessly as Colonel 


Neweome tried to 


ofCthlives real wor 


fathom the meanin 
The *‘ Angelus” is 


It de: 
sentiments—that of 


a picture of the 
simplicity ils with one 


worship of the 


mary 
unseen. Its tenderness and gentleness are 


In 


sentiment the 


form 


Angelus 


profoundly affecting ceneral 
and character of 


another familia ire of Amer 


Return of the 


is like r pi 
ican origin—Boughton's 
Maytlowe) 


zon and plain landscape and two { 


There also are the low hori 


res 


} 


} +} t ld 
the SKY Lhe vou noiming his 


against 
hat in his hand, the maiden t 


irned toward 
but both 


him wistfully watching the re 


Both of them 


deep and tender 


ceding sail pictures ol 


are 
sentiment Boughton’s 
ey idently and de signedly so But how far 
is this true of Millet’s 

Did the 


effect that he has prod iced 


artist intend the pure and poetic 
In his other 
to 
is there the same imaginative touch and 
| The cit 
the skill, 


us for the poetic charm of the 


works, through which we come 


this, 
ute eye, the faithful 
But do they prepare 
‘Angelus” 
At the other end of the long 
ich it hung there was 


seal hand 


are In all 


room in 
a picture of two 
figures planting potatoes in a field, proba 
Millet He 


saw that planting constantly in the spring 


bly near Barbizon, wher lived, 


morning, and he 
but 


painted it simply and 

with the 
imagination, and with poetic intent 
Has the picti <4 
potato planting any of the hig 


naturally, not—or Is it so 


eye ol 


and pe reeption ire of the 


gmher quality 
Angelus” 


why may not the’ Angelus’ 


which we seem to find 


And vet 


been but the 


in tiie 
have 
» hour 
same Duress 
bell. 


The painter saw 


painting oF thie 


bending to the 


sound of the instead 
of dropping the potato 
the one In thie 
it: the other at 
Was one the work of observation only, 
And is it 


+ 


scene morning, and painted 


sunset, and painted it. 


and the other of imagination 
merely our own romantic association with 


the vesper bell which makes one a study 


from life, 
lestial Aready ? 
Such questions are curious, but 


affect the 


and the other a glimpse OT ce 


they do 


not enchantment of the pieture 
One morning in the little village of 
Princeton, in Massachusetts, at the foot o 
Mount Wachuset, Hawthorne and a friend 


] 





were looking at what was probably a vet 
poor picture h on the wall of a 
country inn something ve} 
charming to me in that pi re uid 
Hawthorne, *‘ which I s po 1 daub 
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torm W oraswortn 


and destroy his prestig 


He was a clergyman, and 


rinecipled and 


of his life and the standards that lh: 
knowledged, seemed to him to allow hin 
no alternative, and he was slain by th 
necessity of what is unquestionably a 
false sense of honor. 

A man’s honor, in the sense that 
may attribute to the lines of Lovelace 
his most precious possession. But it 
something which IS wholly In his ow1 
keeping, and is not at the merey or whin 
of another He can soil it, but exes 
himself the whole world cannot smi 
it If a man had told Dr. Channing that 
he lied, or had dashed a glass of wine 
in his face, the honor of Dr. Channis 
vould still have remained unsullied, not 
because he was a minister, but because of 
1 reason which is equally applicable to 
all other men—because of his moral rect 
re. That a ribald tongur 


railed at him for lying when he had spok« 


tude and coura 


the truth could not affect him except 
pity or wonder. Even if the charge wert 
true and he had told a lie, he would, 
deed, have soiled his own honor, but 
railer would not have touched it 

This view assumes that honor is som: 
thing else than notoriety, which in tur 
is something ve ry different from fame o1 
character. Notoriety is current famil 
ity with a man’s name, which is given by 
much mention of it arising from any kind 


ot eondauet 


Reputation is favorable no 
toriety as distinguished from fame, whic 
is permanent approval of great deeds 

noble thoughts by the best intelligence 


of mankind. But honor is absolutely in 


dividual and personal. It is conscious 
and willing loyalty to the highest inward 
leading It is that quality which cannot 
be insulted. This is the sublime instinct 
of which Lovelace sings. I could not so 
much love thee, Lucasta, purest of the . 
pure, if I did not love purity mor 
Amicus Plato. amicus Socrates, sed ma 
gis amica veritas 

The ordinary talk about honor is a pal 
ody of this spiritual loyalty. A mat 
seizes another by the nose at a public t 
ble, or he slaps his face ia the street, o 
he tells him in the sacred precincts of the 
club that he lies, or he posts him as a co 
ard, or he insults his wife or daughter 





such a man invites summary retaliation 
rets it But there is no 
question of honor involved. ** Suppose 


and he generally 


your nose pulled at the opera,” said a gen 
tleman at the club, discussing the ethi 


of honor—‘‘ your nose, you know,” he said 
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th horror, and consciously holding 


his own forward ‘what could be a more 


inspt akable insult “ Te” answered 
s protagonist; *‘ but does a man carry 


is honor in his nose?’ Nature has pro 
ed instincts and weapons for the de 


. Bi t + } 
ice of our noses. uLsShe has NOt mace 


nose the citadel of honor, nor has she 
onor at the merey of a sot whe may 


1oose to drench it with wine 
‘- ‘here was a quarrel the other day be 
een two men, one of whom had said that 


e way in which the other had done some 


¢ was not the way of a gentleman; 


} 


other replied that he would not stand 


& . : ae 
eine called ungentleman!ly There was 


closing and grappling, and then one 


pped out a pistol and began firing at 
e other. who took to the street, and 
st naturally but inconsiderately dodged 


ind innocent citizens in the street to 


ivoid the bullets. The pursuer fired as 
portunity served, while the pursued 
ished into a hotel to borrow a pistol 
to return the broadside. Stanley might 
have seen such a performance in_ the 
Mm} imbo reGQions on the shores of Lake 


Nvanza or the banks of the Zambesi, but 
Is that 


hat Lovelace loved more than Lueasta ? 


hat had it to do with honor? 


Is that what King Francis—more’s the 
nitv if this were the thinge—did not lose 

Pavia ? 

It is a truth to be carefully cherished 
that honor in the high and true sense is 
solely in our own keeping To be dis 
honored is not to have your nose pulled, 

so to behave that it deserves pulling 

But, Alcibiades of the clubs, remember that 

is not the pulling which makes the dis 
honor 


I fault, dear Brutus t ri stars 


> t \ that , 
bu rseives, that we are underlings, 


\nd Cassius also says what bears a very 


different interpretation from that which 
he designed: 


I cannot tell w t v i 7) me 

I < of this lif t r my single self 

I had as lief 1 e, as t 

| ve ol § A 1 YP as I myse I 
Hear of yourself, fear of your own rebuke, 








fear of betraying your consciousness of 


your duty and not doing it—that is the 


fear which Lovelace loved better than 
Lucasta; that is the fear which Francis, 
having done his duty, saved, and justly 
called it honor. 






EASY 


CHAIR 





THE fraternal feeling of the newspapers 
is very touching As the ardent repub 
licanism of the French sans-culottes a 


century ago showed itsell in the careful 


address of citoye nto every Frenchman 


an address lmpivinge that sublime equa 
Which the cringing **monsieur’ did not de 
note so the newspapers, aS their brothel 
] 


Ly love continues, calleach other, carefully 
and fondly, our esteemed contemporary 
One such contemporary 1n a neighborin 

city recently remarked that New York so 
ciety slavishly imitates—perhaps it said 
apes—English habits and manners, and 

implied plainly that the society of Ne 

York abounded in what it deseribed as 
Enelish dudes, a being Who is becoming 
very much like the dodo of our earlier 
‘raphies and natural histories, are 


reo? 





markable bird undoubtedly, but extinet 
There are some amusing figures which 
are seen occasionally in the street, cheer 
fully enlivening the promenade, and stim 
ulating a feeling of gratitude as to pub 
{ 


lic benefactors of that kind, which reeall 


Punch’s young men in the fashion of the 
N 


Noah’s ark. The 


gventlemen of the nursery 
harmless entertainment which they afford 
is greatly heightened by the knowledge 
that they are sometimes taken by the ru 
ri 
the city. 





al philosopher as representative youth of 
Perhaps the philosopher may 
have been misled by the fable of the Four 
Hundred. Yet, if there were such a sa 
ered band, the amusing youth in question 
would be rather parodi s and burle sque 

of the younger masculine contingent of 
the Four Hundred They would hardly 
be of the actual elect, because a certain 
restraint and moderation of costume and 
appearance are generally characteristic of 
that choice circle. 

In his great treatise upon clothes, Herr 
Teufelsdréckh, as our esteemed contempo 
raries will remember, quotes Pelham as 
the highest authority upon the subject, 
who announces that it is permitted to 
men under certain conditions to wear 
white waistcoats This imposition of con 
ditions is characteristic of the sacred cir 
cle ‘* Above all no zeal” is its motto 
Dudism or dandyism is zeal. It is exces 
sive, and therefore it does not distinguish 
the circle, but only its satellites and imi 
tators Elongated coats and collars and 
enormous sticks and finical regard for the 
way of carrying them are extravagances 
and extremes into which the true quality 


never fall The y are the affectation of 











' 
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drawl hesitatio instead of the almost 
imperceptible languor of tone which 
marks the initiated The dudes are en 
tertaining Dut thev are not What the 
iral philosopher sometimes assumes ; 
not the substance, but fungi and excres 
cences 
And is it true that what is called so 
ciety, of lich the members are felici 
ous described as ‘‘ society people,” is 
inclined to imitate English methods and 
manners? To the esteemed contemporary 


who makes this remark, let us say, in the 


ie Sarcastic retort to the stran 


cer who said that he did not exactly like 


\merican women, “If you mean what 
you say, will you try to say what you 
lean \re not good manners very much 
Line sane everywhere in a drawing 


room in London or in New York? Are 
not the vulgarity and ignorant ostentation 
of wealth the same in England as in the 
United States? In what essential partic 
ulars does the British ‘* swell” differ from 
the American 


dress or convenience are better made it 


W hen certain articles of 


England, they are wisely preferred here. 
But the general ‘‘ dressing” of the Amer 
ican lady is not thought to be inferior to 
that of her English sister, and the tone of 
her toilet is more of Paris on the Seine 
than of the Paris of Stratford-atte-Bowe 
The absurdities and follies of both so 


1 
‘ 


cievies are much Lhe same, They deserve 
the lash of the pen of Juvenal, if some 
body has found it. But no Juvenal could 
scourge our Four Hundred more sting 
ingly than Thackeray scourged those of 
his own London The social snobbery 
that consumes the Briton is comparative 
ly little known among us. The innocent 


little dandies are butterflies too frail for 


the wheel, and whatever may be our just 
causes of censure and rebuke, it is not 
one of them that we ape English vulgarity 
or extravagance, but that, like certain rich 
English, certain rich Americans are vul 


} . 
gar and reckKiess 


The disposition to sharpen our taunts 


at domestic folly by linking it with a for 


eign name that we dislike is familiar. but 


it is a little childish It is like the old 
political trick, as old as our national his 
tory, of branding opponents as an Ene 
lish party \ heated American might 
try to add blackness to opprobrium by 
denouncing an opponent as a British lack 
ey, or a policy which he did not like as 
a British policy. There are good rural 
philosophers to this day who doubtless 
suppose that there are America 


states 


men and orators in the pay of the Cobden 
Club. But it is only a “scare,” like thi 
[rish night in London, or Mumbo Jum 
bo, or the story of fifty years ago that 
antislavery people were stipendiaries o 
Exeter Hall. We are quite old enough 
to maintain unwise policies of all kinds 
without being paid for it by foreigners 
and to have our own vices as well as vir 
tues We have, in truth, come of age 
and can go alone. 

It is time to lay away the English bug 
aboo with the old lumber. There is 
perhaps, no such thing as internationa 
sentiment. But if we have any rea 
friends in other countries, it is in Eng 
land, among a people of our own race ai 
tradition, from whom we are descended 
and to whom we owe those things of 
We have fought 
her hard, and we may perhaps Say wil 
just pride that we have not been beaten 
Certainly now less than ever should we 


which we are proudest. 


fear from any reason of apprehension to 
fight her again. There is consequently 
no further use for the bugaboo. It has 
seen a great deal of service, and is wel 
Liberty and par 
liamentary government and the habeas 


corpus are no worse for being English 


battered and used up. 


and we are no worse for being largely de 
scended from Englishmen. 

But England is really not responsibl: 
for the absurdities of our society. They 
are wholly our own. 


Evitar’'s Study. 


I 


TWO realize God in the minds of men as 
| He has alway S Some how been realized 
in their hearts; to possess the intellect of 
the precious truth of Him in place of its 
ever-worthless question of Him; to bring 


Him home to us in terms sensible to ou 


knowledge as the power, the goodness 


which works in us hitherto and evermore 
a very present helper against ourselves 
to discover Him to us as the service of the 


meanest, as sacrifice, as suffering, as meek 
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ness, as the love within the law: this has 
een the etfort of the author whose book, 
i ed God in His World, comes to us 
thout an author's name It is a book 


1ich may chance to meet the worst fate, 


id fall from the vague curiosity which 
t ople feel about the matters it deals with, 
» the indifference which they also feel; 
it we do not believe this is li cely to hap 
en. To the Jews a stumbling-block and 


‘ 1 . | } } 
Greeks Toolishness, such a DOOK 





It will probably be buffeted 
ibout between Jew and Greek as a piece 
if obstructive and ridiculous mysticism ; 
it it will not be so with those who come 
»it with singleness and directness, with 
ut dogmatic or sophistical preoccupa 
tion; or as they would to a poem. A 
ywoem, in fact, the book is, and in great 
measure one should keep one’s self in 
the mood in which one reads a poem, if 
At times, 
the appeal which it addresses to the rea 


one would oet the vood of As. 


son through the affection may fail to 
reach it: something seems left, at times, to 
apprehensions almost as subtle as those 
vhich seize a musician’s intention; and 
the poetic quality is always there in the 
nost intellectual moments. Certain con 
ons must be made for the right enjoy 
nent of the literary form of the book; 
and the reader must indulge the author in 
s archaic present tense, which we con 
ess goes sometimes to make his inner 
seriousness mere quaintness outwardly. 
But we should give a wrong notion of 
in important book if we left the reader 
Lo Suppose something wholly or mainly 
rhapsodical from what we have been say 
ng. The rhapsody in it is the emotion 
breaking psalm-like from the intense con 
viction; and the poetry is the flower of 
the involuntary growth of a life into the 
light. The work differs from all other 
modern interpretations in having no 
structural endeavor in it. The author 
would gladly have you of his thinking; 
but after the passages of his impressive 
introduction, he wholly drops the office of 
controversy. His book is a growth, not a 
building; a tree, nota temple. You shall 
sit in its shelter, and eat of its fruit, and 
welcome; but there is nowhere that you 
shall be locked in, and be kept, if you 
would rather be going your way. Yet it 
abounds in evidences of a learning, and 
of a wide knowledge of what others have 
found in search of truth; it is clearly the 


work of a scholar as well as the work of 





a poet; of a scholar who is always too 
Thi ich a poet to ve saddened or broken OY 
his acquirements; and whose intuitions 
have not been put to death that his ana 
lytic powers might flourish in abnormal 
aclivily 

Christ, and His life and His words, are 
the first and last authorities for the truth 
with this poet; but he finds that measure 
of the truth which every generous mind 


must find in all the prophets and all the 





religions. The early Aryan beliefs and 
the Vedic hymns; the Hellenic develop 
ment of faith and its mysteries; and the 
decay of these in the hard fixity of the 
Roman civility, are passages of the race 
history that take new meaning under the 
light he throws upon them, and that fitly 
lead up to the spacious moment when the 
cross was lifted in supreme significance 
on Calvary The author deals attractive 
ly with the facts of empires and civiliza 
tions which embody the revelations, but 
he never forgets that the revelations are 
the great matter, and that their eternal, 
not their occasional, effect is that to be 
verified. His studies, therefore, even of 
the beginnings ol Christianity have this 
look to the ends of Christianity, and in 
recognizing the socialistic republie which 
sprang up among his followers from the 
precept and example of Jesus, he makes us 
see that it arose not from any civic ideal, 
but from that unselfish love of the neigh 
bor without which we can never again 
have the kingdom of heaven on earth. 
gut the correspond nee of the Word to 
Nature, and the divine traits in Nature 
and in Christ, are the things on which he 
lays weight, that he may make us fee] 
how the creative care for the creature 
‘La somma sapienza é il primo amore ”— 


forever incarnates itself in the universe, 
and unites the divine with the human 
whenever one man desires unselfishly to 
befriend another. 

We touch at a few points the meaning 
of the book as it expresses itself to us. It 
seems to us a book that will have more 
and more meaning for those whom life 
has prepared for it, by loss, by trouble, by 
despair. Weshould not suppose it would 
convert or convince any one who was 
of another way of thinking; perhaps it 
would repel and confirm such a one in 
his own thinki 


ig; very likely he would 





feel no need of it; and we fancy the au 


thor would be the last to blame him for 





SO HARPER’S NEW 
his aversion, or to be vexed by it Ex 
perience, the whole of what we have 
known up to a certain time, not the pro 
cess of lovin s hat prepares us for the 
reception oO e7eK n of this postulate or 
I I i! must be touched be fore 
e brain can be reached: but to those 
who have shuddered in the void and dark 
ne of sorrow, this book, which has its 
foible as well as its strength, but which is 
so earnest and brotherly, will bring hope, 


and may bring faith in a God who is al 


His 


approachadie 


world, very near at hand, 


that whenever we go 


in find Him, 


of ourselves we ¢ 


not or in eve wretchedest fellow 
being, but in the meanest thine He has 
I ide 
Il 
‘G 
To q t ler-bolt : to sta 
Not l i e famune ( s 1, 
l'o t ht, and LK 
Th of H » Heave 
this is the presecience of the Divine to 


succeed the old terror old caprice. 


t of Demeter 
at last, in that 


Tennyson 


which ifts the lamen for 
Persephone out of despair 
poem vhich has 
faith 


have been 


given the world and this is the 


which breathes in the book we 


and vhich 


how 


pres¢ nee ot 


speaking of stirs In every 
One must 


this larger 


’ ! 
Huan soul 


feel 


ever mutely. 
the hope in 
nearly al the poems ol the laureate’s vol 
| that it 


most 


unit one might say formed the 


dominant note of its 


The h 


noble music 
ghest reach of Tennyson's poetry 
was always in its impassioned spirituality 

the human tragedy, orthe human comedy, 
its mortal source as 
flash 


‘** Demeter and 


oh Pe | 


light of 


rising so hi 


to catch the Hleaven, and 
into s ipernal meaning 
Persephone,” ‘'V 
‘The Leper’s Bride,’ 


morse,’ Parnassus,” * 


** Forlorn,” 
Re 


By an Evolution- 


astness, 


‘**Romney’s 


ist’: one is aware of the same quality in 
them all, which will 


ana sl 


not let doubt remain 


doubt ill less despair remain de 
spair, but transmutes them into a trust of 
the goodness over all, the mercy that en- 


dureth forever, the wisdom that knoweth 
our frame, that remembereth we are dust. 
It is a natural piety that supremely be 


aged poet, and that gives dignity 


says, and that can help those 
who have always loved his song because 


this piety has always been its inner voice. 


If this were the last work Tennyson 
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should give us, it seems to us such wo 
as he might well be 
last 


broken off always and never rounded to 


willing to let 
his Eve ry life is a fragment: it 
close; something in it is still left unfin 

ed. Butin most unusual degree the poen 
of this volume summarize the qualities o 
all Tennyson's poetry. The opening strai) 
of the lament for his son’s death that r 
] the ‘** Demete 


calls *‘In Memoriam”; 


and Persephone,” which belongs w 
that group of classic pieces which ** Ulys 
ses”? was perhaps the first of; ‘ O 
Roi.” with its reminiscence of t! 


‘* Northern ‘The 


which bring bac 


Farmer” Ring,” and 
‘*Romney’s Remorse,” 
all he has done in drama and idyl; ** T 
Throstle,” with the lyrical gush of a scor 
of matchless songs in it; even the stanzas 
on the *‘ Jubilee of Queen Victoria,” wit 
their fresh proof of how well and ill a 


creat poet can sing when he sings officia 


lv: they all suggest, without repetition 
the turns, the accents, endeared by lif 
long association, the earlier manner and thi 
later manner, the divers tones and the on: 
clear harp. It is asif the poet said to t 
world, *‘ Here is a thing I think you 
like, if liked ‘Morte @Arthur’”: « 
The Miller’s Daughter”; or ** The Ty 
Voices”; or ‘** The Talking Oak,” or t 
or that; and something tha 
put the world in mind of any or all o 
these without 


Von 


then sang 


either again. The 
that 
crown in 


being 
world, enamored of perfect voice 


which seems to have 


ho 

thin with years, could listen forever, gla 
that recalled any othe: 
Once he does give us, in ** The Progres 


ot any strain 


of Spring,” a song really of that old tim 
which was the young time, and we liste) 
with a pleasure mixed with wonder tlhia 
he could have withheld so lovely a thing 
so long in any manner of doubt of it 
of the highest valu 
however, in this reticence, this patience: 
though we marvel at it; and we 
well commend it to poets who cannot kee} 
back any part of their youth till they ar 
elderly men. 
the simultaneity 
moods which keep poet and 
rapport, and now 
motto for both 


There is a lesson 


cou 


Yet, perhaps we should 
losers; there is a 
reader it 


food 


or never is a 
We would rather hav: 
Tennyson remind us of his youth in his 
age than give us of it. In what he does 

the mellower, the thought 
richer than in what he did then, beautifu 


as all that But 


now art is 


was if some 


younger 
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his verse cannot that he 


Ww than 


readers of agree 


s petter no whoen he Was 


yvoung 


re them, no one Cah deny his Ss pre Lrit 


istery In his Kind 


It is giving one’s self as queer a sensa 
nas one we 1] could 11) ALL Lite 


rature to 


, co from Tennyson's ** Demeter’ to Brown 
g’s ° Asolando Irom that ery stal lu 
cidity to this opaline blur of mists and 


its; from those clear parables and alle 
es to these riddles and conundrums 


1 , 1.4 . . ’ 
from those lines and phrases distinct, di 


rect. errless in point and aim, to these 
crabbed interrupted interruptions, paren 
theses, interjections, backings and fill 
Ings, CTISSCrOSSINGS, gasps, hiccougys: 
from that bass-relief in polished marble 


o this mosaic turmoil of 
ents The old 

’ f 
ict is A 


of 
wonder at 


a thousand frag 
vith the 
old wor 
the 


divination 


exasperation 
the 


mingles 


reakish wilfulness, 


his strength, with 


old 


and 


his flashes of 
of that 


is the knowledge 


the range self-knowledge 


ich and 


hat this poet too 


of others: 


as you read you feel t 


his last 


has epitomized his work, and left 


book as a witness of his whol 


intent mM 


poetry It is forever too late to criticise 


or characterize it, even if he had not al 
ivs been doing that himself. At any 
ne, no doubt, it was ridiculous to at 


tempt the censor’s idle office upon him, 


though many fools and have done 
that 


as the make of the man 


wise 
t 1] mn 
it: and all one can say now is, This 


These facts, 
the se features of his poetry may be faults or 
they may be virtues, but the y are certain 


ly the literary expressions of traits in the 


* man himself, and his poetry is no more to 
be extricated from them, or was ever to 
have been, than the man was ever to have 

"i been extricated from his characteristics. 


The 


was there of the man: 


question is, how much or how little 
in this smoky splen 
dor, this turbid fume intershot with flame, 
how great is the flame that gives off so 
great fume? Time will come soon enough 
he 
fully soon; and long before Browning is 
dust the will know how much of 
him was thought, and how 
thrill, impulse, guess, vagary 





vith his chemic tests: comes dread 


world 
much mere 
But even 
which 


when this is known, the form in 





the truth is wrapt will remain, and those 
whom it stupefied and those whom it en 
Vou. LXXX 





No 
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STUDY. 
raptured will keep their quarrel 


and 


one who found all dimensions of 
grandeur in “* The Ring and the Book 
and none but flatness in The Inn Al 
bum,” will be of his divided mind abou 
the poet of both What is certain is that 
Browning appears never to have been 
more thoroughly Browning than he wa 
when writing the pieces that go to make 
up his last book. It has the etfeet of be 
ing thrown down at the feet of Time, or 
perhaps flung at his head: a defiance, a 
wage of battle, a challenge to him to do 


his worst on one Who Was so intensely, 
immensely, immutably himself In no 
thing is it little; for good or bad it is 
huge; the very wilfulness is vast; and 
vhatever the poet intended by this o1 


that, there is no question but he intended 
his meaning 


or that 


to come to the reader in this 


form It might not be 


after all the 


SO very 
strange if most valuable 
that to 


for poetry was to take from it the liter: 


ning 


Browning was found have done 


pose and diction, and make it 


titude and speak the dialect of 


1\ 


What 


fe are 





The attitude and dialeet of ] 
chietiy de light 


a Western 
himself **ITronquill” ; 


us evement of 


In the ach 


poet and humorist who ealls 


but it is a life 


would have been inconceivable to Brown 


ing, perhaps, though we are not sure he 
would h disliked it if he could have 


imagined it We who have somewhat 
it, here in the New World recog 
nize in the poetry of ** lrong ull” t 


ave 


] 
known ] 


he nat 


ural carriage of the-man-let-loose, and 


the natural language of his let-looseness: 


though we hasten to reassure the reader 
that this language which we have called 
the dialect of life is not a more or less 
factitious Southwestern parlance, but the 
ordinary more or less newspaperized Eng 


What g 


lish of our day. 
quality and tri 
quill” 


ives it especial 


th in the verse of ** lron 


is his humor and his poetry. 


‘Tll wear Arcturu for a bos 


om pl 


of his title 
He can 
be colossally fatiguing as well as colossal 
but 
and his fin 


is the bold menace or promise 
page, and he goes far to keep it. 
ly amusing; he can be nothing on a 
is of a 


the 


smal] seale ; COO LNness 


and grimness which seem play of 


surface moods in a Titan. Of the whole 
range of it we can give no just idea by 
quotation, and we think we can _ best 
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, . " J : 
prepare the way for some of it by copy On res of Yellow Pa 
, a ! f h ’ Is piece for the foo After wint ri il Pi 
ne mie O| Is St i) hI ri -. i I 3 i 
: ; When the spring-time st: : 
ing of a fool is not very funny, and we Re. what mnnata WoGinA ‘ 
" " » »v i Ag ' i } 
" e to be assured that the fooling we Come the mrose and the er . 
enjoy is that of a man who is not a fool On eadow and the hil 
Why s the hamamellis 
; the . 
FEAR YE HIM. \ g t 








If vou inswer th 
Vi H I 1 lo m You with ardent spirits grat 
M iH é ‘ . oe 9 . 
But only ‘Tronquill,” taken in 
i be whole book, can give any just notio 
W 3 t st distrust : ae a 
of his own let-looseness: and as the book 
> ( leep and \ is probably not to be found at the polit 
I it \ ’ i . 
; ' Eastern book-stores, we will whisper tli 
Now we think we mav safelv intrust Yreader that he can get it of the Kellam 
ie reader with a fable which [ron- Book and Stationery Company, Topeka 
] Kansas. When he has got it he may 
4] ‘ i Ss . 
learn how tiresome the author can be ir 
ZEPHYR ET CANINI ¢ 
some of his pieces, and how unutterab 
) ¢ . . : i : 
* 1 Kansa . delightful in others We will mentio 
" iss ed | ») play 1 
‘ fo saisting Varo) among those which have given us the 
tha , 1 ga most redundant satisfaction, ** Hic Jones 
Se va ‘A Romance,” ‘* Neutralia,” and ** Th 
Then that zep bout Medicine Man”; and from this last we 
Half a jiffy toc that 7 ’ . . 
will copy a passage 1n taking leave of the 
I ed |} ov wrong s ‘ : as : : 
I t ft ns poet. It is a physician who speaks, afte 
: pir) } 
{ d then prolonged failure to find practice in Kan 
W ia i an { n 7 sas 
Wi! con 8 100 rhere is something in this country that I 
~ al f s it ( inderstand ; 
The so rs of a gale Working, scheming, trade and_ business 
Act n the well-knowr iW lawsuits, labor, land 
Fa t breeze but clo Day by iy a man keeps working just as | 
It’s a that w I I is a clam, 
If 1 bav i gay, If he only has the cash to buy a lawsuit and a ha 
Self-sufhic t sort of way, Only yesterday I saw a man I t oY W 
] Will and ¥ without dou surely die: 
Upside down and inside out He had got a compound, comminuted fractur 
the t rh 
This poet is a sort of reversed Omar Aching but a half an hour o1 so, the leg decline 
Khavvam: that is, his darkest hour has to swell, 
. . . ’ e pout ‘old water on it. an he ne dav 
the rosy tint of dawn in it: his fatalism Me poured cold water on it, and the next da 
) } } t Op ‘ ] was We 
is Vecidental, not rienta Then he worked six hours that afternoon, and er 
the sun went down, 
_— : ; : 
WHIST He got » a lawsuit with the fattest man 
if ifte irds were fairly shuffk town 
\ fa rit, Dut sti | got no ha 1 m : 
The 1 , cal t I w 1m j nruffled Now and here I pack my little trunk. By vun 
Did s sa | not understand I wouldn’t stay 
In climates w) e a man gets old, dries 1 i 
I 1 game of whis From unseen s lows away.” 
I ‘ ure Hit ind the hands are Shortly after this a mule-train from the westwa 
ure < Torts to control the forces coming slow, 
That. though seen, a » less strongly fe Camped beside the raging Paint Creek, with tl 
loct ol e go 
I do ke the e cards are shuffled ’ aa . , 

i t : le way th Aras at iufle ’ An old army mule that evening, after supper, jus 
But s I ce e gam ind want to play: . . 
i] : iv for fun, 

t ng it wil in Tilt , 7 , 
\ : : 5 5 8 - Kicke ind broke the doctor’s arms and legs, ar 
Plav what I ie break of he } ; 
il 3 but one 
—_ . . This old mule would make a hero for a romance 
lhe secret of America is here; and one pee 
gladly allows a man who can be so wise When irums beat and the bugles sound 


his horse-play with the mystery of nature 














battle loud and long 
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} ste nthe army, a vhen one comes to such a sonnet as this 
ALS, . one must be slow to deny that the write 
ne and ‘ . ] ft t 
' could fail of the highest effeet she aim 
\ g veil s¢ his ) 
vy WwW re tV iV ed al 
i 1 live for weeks on end-gates, whe SISTER SORROW 
\ t give Im hay | Valk 
g c 1 W i ‘ 
1 Ket sive | i lt ath \ 
hang ft i t tf 1 hin ig An e wa og I ‘ I 
n \ s loveliness 
\ ny ny I ive i 4) ars ha 
\\ er com ns " i l cnew ] i 
lH i spot a man stante il erhea Stretched forth her ¢ iw 1 we 
K yY grace 
DD) \ He r Spen ( t For Now I wa ‘ t i ( shad 
G I he vay mus ‘ 0 
4 kK and wat is and | And v es call é hat I k ‘ f old 
S iv b iv, But of the mocking I 1 afraid 
.) ysed 1 t itl g in Led thr o I »>W n Ll elit 
May 11 ich some sedness u ld 
tha ers s friends were icky ev d 
ha » mak Among the things that Mr. Walter 
A rt comrade W i basket anda = Tjearned has (not always) said so grace 
: fully, so lightly, so charmingly, so sin 
cerely, in Between Whiles, there is none 
From far New Zealand comes alittle vol- said so wisely, justly, kindly, as this, which 
me of Themes and Variations, by Mrs. he supposes himself to have written on a 
I. Glenny Wilson, who does not write so fly-leaf of Manon Lescaut : 
ell at all times as she does now and ' : : 
Pe To you whose temperate pulses flow 
then But it is both a poet and a painter With massured ‘best. scrone anit slow 
iat can make such a picture as this The even tenor of whose way 
. Is undisturbed by passi S sway, 
i 1 her litte rose-clad room, niched | I'he tale of wayward love may se¢ 
ling sta The reeord of a fevered ean 
- f } , r 
ss : cos — os ‘ “ ee Se And vet we too have it Wi i 
na mo Tare lo ike us What our K 1 ha t 
ng ‘encecal underneath glows throug A ve more st iw more faint 
rts sty veil, Makes one a monster, one a saint 
I cloud against the wind beats up, a And even love. by differenot ; 
S Sau , Becomes a virtue or a \V 
i sea it shone Sliver scales, lades i Che brier that o’er th garden w 
oe a . 
nished by its breath Trails its sweet blossoms till thev fa 
Nt shaking poplar turns her face as in a wind ¢ Across the dusty road. and then 
hay — , Are trodden under foot of men, 
~ ialf the fields return the sun, s vughs the Se staan dey tien’ cil ie ia 
hing wheat f Withi the gwar 8S well-kept close 
1 sings on,—one sheet of flame A Whose pinioned branches may not roam 
now the th lers meet! Out and beyond their latticed home 
. There’s many a life of sweet content 
” Mrs. Wilson is sometimes so good that W = 
be : : nose virtue is € nment 
one wonders why she should not always They erred, they fell: and vet ’tis true 
pe very good. She varies not only from Phey held the mirror up to 
poem to poem, but from verse to verse, as 
] > ss 7 
the piece came from a genuine but VI 
inadequate impulse of feeling, of fancy. If we were master to strike any sucl 
For good or for ill one feels no such ine- bargain with fame we would not give be 
quality in the poems severally or wholly ing the author of one of Mr. Aldrich’s beau 
that make up Mrs. Louise Chandler Moul- tiful sonnets to be the author of many 
ton’s new volume of poetry, which she ‘‘ Wyndham Towers,” however skilfully 
ealls In the Garden of Dreams, but is architected. and finely fire tted over with 








sensible of a constant firmness of artistic 
motive increasing to such mastery as has 
been sought in her faithful work from the 
beginning. This is not saying that we 
it is often too stressfully sub- 


but 


like it all; 


jective, perhaps even generally so; 


STUD 
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prithees and sooths, anons and wots, be 
shrews and bethoughts.: Yet we could cull 
many passages from the poem to show it 
was a fine poem; and no one need deny 
f 


it is so because he likes another piece Ol 


the poet's work better. At the same tim 





not seem 


IS happies 
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Yet to what end do we make o 


to ir 


avs wW rought 


we know at all the heart o 


t fortune Such a line as. strictures If 
twas the le a ithorship those incisors are the very la 
thing the poet would give up But he 


‘table, and such a fancy 
isa Magnificent painting of his that t 




















ro . can be no possible dispute about with 
H t ‘ veet who love nature or art 
Ww ive serve Bla , cal prima css Ww 
‘ I 1 or ll ) was Ww 
4 A ‘ ‘ f n t pa I ist 
: : And O ws of fre ss 
ces us more than uncomfortable And « } the leaves and bra » 4 , 
In another piace the poet says, t is 
AY ; me . } And tl slow dawn with put laced tl 
D ng , ig sas ‘ 7 W here h i i sea lay s ary edg to ¢ 
; : 3 , The purple melt changed to violet 
which is altogether fresh and lovely Bu And that to ev ate, sea-shell tinge 
he adds Blush-pink, deep cinnabar; then no « g 
\ a as Save tha tir had in it sense of wings 
Ti the heavens were all aflame 
and that is not lovely, however fresh. And it was ning. 
Yonthly Record of Cuevent Events 
Manthly Record of Current Events. 
POLITICAL January 27th Recent advices report three t} 
§ d. 3 12tl I 4 sand deaths f cholera at Khorassan, Persia 
P Ha i the ving Fel wy od Residence of General Tra S 
J kK \ J Mv tar of tt Na it W ashington, D.C., destrove 
{ S of B ( med f Mrs. 7 killed by jumping from a vy 
: ate Fe } irv ] Chart und M M Tracy s ffocated French ma 
t 5 M R ed t 1 
s xR > Da i ‘ } 4th 0 } ire re} 
i fP nt Ha drowne ¢ i-burston the Y ( 
} \ I t One hundred 
l l | | i State > h 1 i! explosion at Al la 
ite J " 8 
O | elected ( S B OBITUARY 
I Sta x January 15t j wry 14th.—In London, Robert Cornelius, Lord 
EE. R. W ‘ ‘ ( United Stat Sel Nap of Magdala, aged seventy-nine years 
M Ls e Ja ivy l4t Ja ry 17th In Jersey City, Ne Ww Jerse Pe 
| [ \W \ 1 declared, | He son, h ulturist, aged sixty-six years 
{ t J A. | I or W iu ‘ l [ ua? l In 7 irin, Italy, Prince Ama 
(; N S88 Duke of A and ex-Kir Ne) | ived forty-i 
| ' } ‘ Great B un, G vears 
" is rs i was la | In Cambridge, Massachusetts, P 
I ted States Senate Februa 1 fessor Francis Bowen, aged seventy-eight years . 
\ ‘ hi civil ma g In Philadel; i, Adam Forepaugh, showman, ag 
B i i Jar i t I e years 
Anew S i t was I ed Ja ary 2 J uary 2A4t In Woodstock, West Virg 
" se Sagasta as P Harrison H. Riddleberger, ex-Senator of the Units 
The S$ Bill wa i by the R i States, aged fifty-five vears a 
anua Ht January 26th In Odessa, Russia, Genet i 
G a4 iw ointed ( tain-G Ra hero of the Shipka Pass, aged sixty 
era f ( i Feb y ears 
r . D f Orleans, pretender to tl January 29th In London, Sir William With: 
t I was arrested Paris February Gull, M.D., aged seventy-three years 
\ of Ex s Law He was February 4th.—In San Luear, Spain, the D le 
( iw ft irvy 12th, and se Montpensier, son of the late King Louis Philip 
vea A mot t aged sixty-five vears ~ 
‘ tol hment was lost in the F neh bth Near Washington, D.C., Stephe 
( er Fe lary 1 , by a vote of 328 to 171 ibush, Rear-Admiral U.S.N. (retire 
en vears 
DISASTERS Tth In Havana, Cuba, Manuel de Sala 
l 14 4 tornado swept over a por manea, Capta General of Cuba, aged sixty years 
t M Ohio, and Kentucky, killing eigh February St} In Re Ca 
t et brother of the Poy red eig 
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Y7——\OREIGN critics have apologized for 

real o1 and liter- 
ary shortcomings in this country 
on the ground that the American 
people have little leisure. It is 


imagine d soc 1 il 





N supposed that when we have a 
leisure class we shall not only 
make a better showing in these 

ects, but we shall be as agreeable 

| @ time to devote to the art of being 
reeable—as the English are. But we al 
ly have a considerable and increasing 


number of people who can command their 
if we have not a | 
cist might begin to stu ly the effect 
ty. Are the 


isure class, and 





isureliness soclt 


l | upon 
ple who, by re 


ison of a competence or 
er accidents of good fortune, have most 
ure becoming more agreeable: and are 


they devoting themselves to the elevation of 
ie social tone, or to the improve ment of our 
this question is an- 
swered, a strong appeal might be made to the 
people of leisure to do not only what is ex 
pected of them by foreign observers, but to 
take advantage of their immense opportuni- 
s. In a republic there is no room for a 
that is not useful. Those who 
time merely to kill it, in imitation 
born to idle ne ss and to no necessity 
making exertion, may be ornamental, 
having no root in any established priv- 
ilege to sustain them, they will soon wither 
away in this atmosphere, as a flower would 
which should set up to be an orchid when it 
not the orchid family It is 


terature However 


leisure ¢ lass 
use thei 

of those 
-t 


ol an 


belong to 


aoes 














Ing the general 

thought by many thi , 
‘ 
t 


established and set 





as it is elsewhere, the 
ch would be less dominated by their money 
and less conscious of it, and having leisure 
could devote themselves even more th: hey 
© now to intellectual and spiritual pursuits. 

Whether these anticip 


wh 


will ever be 


leisure will 


tions 
ased 


make us all happy, is a subject ¢ f importance 


ether mere 


rea ized, and 


butitis secondary, and ina manner incidental, 
ind deeper matter, which may be 


, 
to anothel 


defined as t 


ie responsibility of attractiveness 
And this responsibility takes two forms—the 
duty of every one to be att ictive, and the 
danger of being too attractive. ‘To be win 
ning and agreeable is sometimes reckoned a 
gift, but it 1s a disposition that can be culti 


vated ; and, in a world so given t grippe and 


misappre hension as this is, 





ness becomes a duty,if it is not an art, that 
might be taught in the pul ic schools. It 
used to be charged against New Englanders 
that they regarded this gift as of little value, 
and inclined to hide it under a bushel, 
and it was said of some ir neighbors in 
the Union that they exa 

} 


tance, and neglected the 


were 


gcerated 1ts imp¢ I 


weightier things of 


the law. Indeed disputes have arisen as to 
what attractiveness consisted it some hold 
ing’ that beauty or charm of manner (which 


and 
were sufficient, while other 
intelligence sprinkled in was 
one thing is clear, that while were held 
to strict responsibility in this matter, not stress 
enough was laid uy duty of men 
n order to make the 
Hence it is, probably, that while 
no question has been raised as to the effect 
of the higher educat 


is almost as good) sweetness 


he 


and Pave ty 
d that a little 
essential. But 


women 


on the equal 


to be attractive 


world 


agree able. 


ion upon the attractive 
ness of men, the colleges for girls have been 
jealously watched as to the effect they were 


likely to have 
men. W 

man, during 
will ever know ay 


y 


upon the attractiveness of w 
the college vears of 
which he knows more tl 


iin, are his most 


hether a young 


he 


attractive 


an 


period is not considered, for he is expected 
to develop what is in him later on; but it is 
gravely questioned whether girls who give 
their minds to the highest studies are not 


dropping those graces of personal atti 

ness which they will find it difficult to pick 
up again. Of course j 
could never arise 
as this is. For in 

shown that the highest and t 
highest personal charm are twins. If, there 
fore, it should turn out, which seems absurd, 
that collewe-educated girls are 


such a qu 


rid 


exce pt in just su 


an ideal world it could be 
rence he 


not as attrac- 


tive as other women with less advantages, it 


will have to be admitted that something is 
the matter with the young ladies, which is 
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preposte s that t stem is still defec 
tiv } post i that evel ‘ shit 
te at ctive « ibandoned f the 
" far Decl non this system 
‘ l ] t ! experi 
to be remembered that the 
I )) I 1 attractiveness may 
t ( to 7 rd the inte 
ri rem ittractive; while, 
e woman student may 
that a win mile is just as effective +, 
\ re } elor 
ot ty ¢ too attractive, though 
tratior thought by many 
( p tt il Merely being 
oft ( confounded with 
f fl it 1 conquest, unbecomin: 
ul | xcused i iwoma on 
the ! ft | helplessness It could 
vn that to use personal attrac 
I to the extent ol peless 
‘ en ( ind it may be admitted 
t yvoman ot t be held to trict espol 
er a ctivent rh es are 
le | 1 for |} The duty is upe her 
in thi } W of bei 3 attractive is 
1e ¢ t held responsible for all 
I ttractiveness produ 
tT tine 7. i stl til | be called t ut int 
peop with weak eyes! 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNEI 
INCONSTANCY 
I KNOW a ma I es 
Ar rang ol 
H ‘ ing wns and s es 
M s i with the | I 
W 8 ha I dare not sa 
] 1b 4 e ve S¢ 
You w t Ap! i day 
And A pril-bort 
( n SCOLLAI 
co ( IN THE OLD HORSE 
Lit ttle son of General Crittenden was 
‘ dl to his father’s ir-horse, that was 
! ad for the lustrious John J. Crittenden, 
f Kentucky, the child’s grandfather He 
i ed his father to tell him of a retreat he 
made during the ir, t at a certain point 
said Father ere you on John J.? Being 
ere Lnrmative the youngste! slid 
‘ from the paternal knee, and was tod- 
ol is tast his tie legs ¢ lL « rry 
ven his father said, 
Where are you going, my son 
Father hie ( irning and showing a 
face f of reproacl Jobn J. never would 
ha etreate if you hadn’t turned him 
re ‘ 
This same boy grew to manhood, and died 
wit s face to the foe with Custer and bis 
Ine ithe Littl Big Horn 
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W Ii BISHOP ASBURY 
AMONG Bishop Asbury’s useful preachers 
was the Re Jesse Lee, a pioneer Methodist 
in New England. As he rode out of a Massa 
chusetts town on a Monday morning, hay 
prea hed there twice the day before, he 
overtaken by two lawyers, who, riding « ‘ 


ther side of him, began to question |] 
flippar vay about his extemporaneous ‘ 
ner of preaching 


One of them said, * As you never write 
b 


stakes? 


seTINOUs, 


speak off-hand, don’t you ott 
make mi 


‘Sometimes,’ said Lee. 


“What do 
the law 


you do then?” said the 


sprig 


The prea her, shrewdly suspecting the oce 


pation of the men who were trying to 
answered: “If the mistake i 
important one, I always correct it; if 
I For example, if I wet 


ng the passage, ‘ The devil is a 


game ol him, 
portant, I let it pass. 
aunot 
by a slip should say a lawyer, I should not 


tempt 


liar, a 


o mend 
I wonder if the felle 


IT thie 


wis a knave ora fo 
barristers to the other, 
‘Jud 


between the two.” 


from appearances,” retorted 


I 


spurred 


I should say 
They 
jor on tlone. 


On ; 


im ji 
their 


ist 


horses, and left him t 


is 


afternoon Mr. Lee 


meeting-house. 


inday 


was preacl 


ing The weather 


Inacountry 
was warm, and a number of persons remained 
in the rtaining themselves with ta 
heard through the 


alt 
dows, while many of those in the congregation 


yard ente 
which could be open WV 


were drowsy some tust asleep. Rapping the 


book-board with his fist, the preacher, raisii 


his voice, said, * I will thank the friends in the 
yard not to speak so loud; 
the of 


chureh.” 


their talk may dis 


turb slumbers the brethren in the 
There was no more conversation outside no! 
inside the church that afternoon. 

Another of Mr. Asbury’s famous preachers 


was the Rey. James Axley, whose field of labor 


sleeping 


lay mostly in the Southwest. He was one of 
the delegates to a General Conference which 
sat in Baltimore about seventy years ago, and 


was appointed to preach in a church in 
where the people had the habit, 


they rose to sing, of turning their backs to the 


the 


city when 


pulpit, and facing the choir in the front gal 
lery. Axley was amazed at this breach ot 
good manners, and as he read the next tw 


lines of the hymn (the style in those days) h« 


turned his back to the congregation and face 
the wall The singers in the gallery began t 


laugh, the people on the floor turned to 


what was going on, and when the preachet 
knew that they had all faced about, he ex 
claimed: “ Well, what do you think of it? It’s 
as good-looking a back as any of yours, 


isn’t it 


rhe congregation in that church have faced 


W.H 


the pulpit ever since, 


MILBURN 




















DISTURBED HIS REST 
Wire. “Great heavens, J There were burglars in the hous® last nig 
i, HusBanp. “I know it—about two o’clock. The idiots made so much noise that I couldn't sleep 
AN AWAKENING A PROPER COMPENSATION 

Se 4 nook of mine at auction! There it is Two Harvard youths, making a pedestrian 
\ Named in the catalogue By Jove! Tll go tour in the Scottish Highlands, were in the 
Down to t sale, if I can leave my biz, habit of stopping at small farm-houses and 
And hear my brain-work i n, and so asking for milk, the charge for which was in 
variably a penny a glass. Calling one Sun 
“ oat Se ; mer 4 : ' day at arom unti¢ looking cottage in Ive iutiful 
Upon tl “little on Sage : z Glen Ni vis, they were sourly received by the 
F one aie thes wit nok ies Pia cotter’s wife; and though the milk was sup 
pi ed, the proftierc dt yvopence was re fused, with 
a solemn admonition as to the lImpropriety ot 
i ine Ge Seal ta. % such doings on such a day. Phe collegians 
And. oh. how sorry am I now I went! were turning away with a courteous word of 
Upon mv work there came a single bid thanks, when the woman made her meaning 


‘Twas mine. I got the book 








he tax—one cent 
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“Na, na! ‘Tl no’ tak’ le 


than saxpence for br’akin’ the Sawbath !” 


clear. > she cried; 


SS 





CARLYLE SMITH 
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CHARLES WASHINGTON COLEMAN 


( PTAIN THOMPSON’S CLUB 
EVERYBODY who lives in Santa Barbara 
v1 es a recent visitor to that spot ® and al- 
most everybody who visits it, knows Captain 
LD ‘ Phompson. He is one of the oldest resi 
dents; he came to the coast somewhere in the 
early forties as a little boy with his uncle 
Perkins, who was a ship-master, and had pre 


usly commanded the Pilgrim on the vovage 


l ch Dana « Y per enced his Two Years be 
fore the Mast He has been here ever since; 
has had the shrewd Yankee wit to keep hold 
of his ear vcquired property, and has, in the 


ourse of vears, become a man of large means. 
When an old friend asked him the other day 
how he managed to keep all his property in 
spite of the boom, he replied, “ You know we 
old-timers always consider that when land 


gets above a dollar and a quarter an acre we 





had better keep our hands off. It’s too risky 

for us old fellows.” That is a sound policy, 

out doubt, for men who have anything to 

N I increase¢ ot ears I I crease oft 
is changed Captain Dixie: he is 

same a il, kindly, and charming Dixie who 

on the affections long ago of the early com 


rs; a good citizen, a helpful friend, and a 

rhtful companion, full of the peculiar hu- 
ior of the early Californians. He is not only 
in admirable man, but after living many years 


seemingly contented bachelorhood, he one 


day went home to his mother State of Ma 


and brought back with him a wife, who 


stately and beautiful woman, and a charn 
addition to the society of Santa Barbara. 
Well, all this about Captain Dixie Phomps« 
is needful to enable you to appreciate the 
portance of a social improvement of which 
isthe author. Captain Dixie is, to all apps 
ance, the man of most leisure in all leisurs 
Santa Barbara. He and his horses and « 
riages are always at the service of a frie 
But while he seems to be the idlest of me 
he is, in fact, an extremely capable busin 
man who has many irons in the fire 
much good land, has horses and cattle a 
pigs of the best breeds on many hills and 
several rich valleys, and keeps all his afta 
running in good order. Still, he is an eas 
a bustling man of business. A 
it is just here that his social contrivance com 
in: he has judged it expedient to form a « 
“You see,” said he, the other day, to an 
friend, “ the boys don’t always see me arour 
and sometimes they try to take a littl 
Vantage I tind a fellow who don’t haul } 
a load for me while I am paying for a full loa 
another one who gives me short measure 
another who does not do what I have told ] 
I hate to scold; and as they all deny when 
accuse them, and I can’t be telling men tl 
they are lying to me, I thought I’d just « 
tablish a Liars’ Club and bring them allin. | 
is now in good, healthy operation. We don 
call it the Liars’ Club, of course; we speak « 
the Club. But when I catch a man trying t 
‘do’ me, I just tell him that Pll have to mak« 
him a member of the Club.—Oh, how do yo 
do, Mr. President ?” 


said Captain Dixie to 
well-known character just then passing by. 
‘“ He’s the President of the Club, you know 
he added. “ Here’s Pancho, now; I told h 
the other day I would have to make him 
member of the Club if he didn’t look out 

guess he’ll get in yet. It’s a very flourishi 


Club, and more useful, I guess, than son 





others. 
Don’t laugh, my dear Drawer. I be 
Captain Thompson has struck an admirable 


idea, and one which might well have wide ap 


plication. Don’t you suppose the materi 


tor such a club exists, for instance—not hers 
in New Haven, of course, but over in New 
York, say, or perhaps in Washington ? Phir 
it over. The Drawer has always taken tli 
lead in great moral and social improvements 
I leave it to you. 
AN IMPROMPTU 
A Miss WisrE having married a Mr. Young 
there was born to the couple a son whose re 
semblance to his mother was thus immorta 
ized in rhyme: 
You have your mother’s bonny face, 
\ to all beholders; ; 


Ah, yours should be a winning pace 


Who've Wise head on Young shoulders 
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